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THE WHITE CARNIVAL 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


HO first swallowed an oyster I know 

not; nor am I especially interested 

in that dare-devil who lit the first 
pipe of tobacco; but for many a year now 
my thoughts have buzzed round that wild 
fellow who took the first sleigh-ride. 

He was Hjarulf, I dare say, or some yel- 
low-haired Erik—a grim fellow, master of 
lordly reindeer and cowering girls. One day 
he sat in the sun and seraped the belly out 
of a pine log. Then with sinews he bound 
to it the rib-bones of adeer. He had invented 
the first sleigh. And what a mad dash that 
first ride must have been —through the pine 
forest and past the fjord and down the slope 
to the North Sea. 

Fine, first raptures like that are not easily 
recaptured, You and I, who spin through 
the park in trim and airy cutter, hunting the 
honorable magnum of champagne, can but 
faintly appreciate it. First things are always 
best —be it the glorious sweat and triumph 
of the first gallop, or the mystery of the first 
kiss. Well, the good Seots pony, which jolted 
the first joy of horsemanship into you, has 
galloped away into the Hvwigkeit; and the 
girl who gave you that first kiss has forgot- 
ten your name, And what has become of 
Hjarulf and his rib-bone sleigh only an all- 
wise Providence can tell. 

Still I should like to have been that Norse- 
man. Would not you? It is very depressing 
to think that everything we do, has been done 
before us, that we are mere plagiarists of 
the dead. Daily we arise and button our- 
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selves up: nightly we unbutton ourselves 
and go to bed, as our ancestors did before 
us; it is very depressing. And we always 
know what is coming. Our wise fathers 
have told us. We can't be fresh if we would. 
We are doomed to second-hand emotions. 
Sleighing, however, comes as near to giving 
one the sting of a new sensation as anything 
else. 

Know you the way of a sleigh and a girl? 

Overhead there is a curved winter sky, 
made of silver and of stone; it is glacial 
in its quiet, but in the deep of it turn the 
windmills of the constellated stars; there is 
a little wind blowing out of the west —just 
wind enough to make a song in the tree- 
tops; and the road runs white and straight 
ahead of you, rising here and there to mount 
the low hills, and then dipping into the 
shallow valleys; and the two little blacks 
are steady goers, better than three minutes 
over any country with that feather’s weight 
of punt behind them; and the cold, night air 
you drink is like wine, so heady is it: you 
are drunk with speed, and you shout to the 
windmills overhead: you are insolent with 
the sense of mastery that tingles along the 
reins from the sensitive bits: so, being drunk 
and insolent, you bend over the girl in the 
furs—her eyes swim with light, like those 
of a eat, and her lips are cold and fresh as a 
new-bitten apple; and you do not speak and 
she does not speak, but you kiss her and 
shout to the stars. Probably you do not love 
the girl. Unquestionably she does not love 
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you. Even so, it is all for the best. The girl 
who loves you will kiss you any time of day 
or night. Something rarer should be your 
good fortune when you drive abroad, speed- 
drunk in the silver night, to the drum-beat 
of flying hoofs and the hymeneal jangle of 
accorded bells. If this has happened once 
in a man’s life he may go down to his grave 
content, saying with a serene and happy air: 

“T have lived.” 

Fate may tumble him about as it will; he 
may know the rough-house of ill-fortune; it 
does not matter; he has had and known, 
savored and quaffed the best there is in life. 

Do you remember the next day? 

She who had been a fur-wrapped thing, all 
eyes and blown hair and kissing lips, met 
you at dinner with an air more glacial than 
that blown out of the pines. But what does 
that matter? The moment was hers and 
yours. You will never be what you were be- 
fore that ride, She will never be quite the 
same. And so, having robbed each other, you 
may go through life joyous and dreamtul — 
each one the richer by a memory. 

Speed and isolation—night and the stars 
and the bells and the rhythmic hoofs—that 
is the way of a sleigh and a girl, and that 
way madness lies. 

I have spun through many a swift mile in 
anautomobilealong the levelroadsof France: 
we did our kilometre in a minute. and yet 
it did not give the speed intoxication that 
comes from the flying cutter on the mid- 
night snow. In fact, nothing gives it. Not 
even the ice-yachtsman knows it, he who 
skims across Haversack Bay at his eighty 
miles an hour—a fat friend for ballast on the 
windward runner-plank. 

To the skeleton cutter, to the belled trot- 
ters, to the furred girl—salut! 

I have been writing of that mythical 
country “up the Hudson”; you guessed it 
long ago; and the white, straight road was 
the old Albany Post Road, and in one of the 
shallow valleys the ghosts of Washington 
Irving’s homely heroes still perk and gibber 
to the moon. I am always of the opinion 
that this is the best region for sleighing— 
with good nags and a furred girl. But there 
are others. 

The best city sleighing in the world is to 
be had in— 

You were going to say Montreal or Saint 
Petersburg, and, I assure you, you would 
have been in error. 

The prettiest sleighing in the world is to 
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be seen in New York and Paris. The reason 
is plain as a pikestaff. In Saint Petersburg, 
for instance, sleighing is as much a daily 
need as bread and butter. It is neither a 
sport nor a pastime. It is simply a way of 
getting about. Ivan sledges to market just 
as the Grand Duke sledges to his club. ’Tis 
a common thing—as quotidian as a Harlem 
cable-car, and surely, as Tom Hood's dis- 
gruntled maiden said, “ There’s no romance 
in that.” Up in Montreal sleighing is as 
much a part of daily life as warm blankets 
or a mustard foot-bath. It is nota sport. It 
is not apastime. He of Manitoba who hooks 
up his little Shaginappi ponies for an out- 
going on the snow-blinded trail is not look- 
ing for pleasure. In other words, where a 
means of getting about is an every-day ne- 
cessity, it is never elevated to the dignity of 
a sport and is, therefore, never furbelowed 
asa pleasure should be. 

In New York the sleighing season is 
short, uncertain, and fugitive. It is like 
the carnival. It is looked forward to, and 
when it comes the very hours of it are 
counted. Into the space of a few weeks all 
the excitement, joy, and outdoor riot of a 
whole winter must be packed. 

And so when the Manitoban mother of 
cold snaps does her duty—when the snow 
flutters down from the broad wings of the 
north wind—when the white carpet is spread 
from Fifty-ninth Street to the Harlem, it is 
earnival-tide in New York. 

Do you know the White Carnival of New 
York? 

This year it came upona Sunday. The 
night had been windy and cold. By mid- 
night a fine, thin, hard-frozen snow was 
falling; it came down hour after hour, 
drifting a bit, but spreading withal a good, 
white blanket over the avenues and parks. 
About dawn the flakes became heavier, and 
the snow packed well. By first-breakfast- 
time the streets were well mattressed with 
two layers of snow that the sun was rapidly 
packing intoa perfect frozen roadway: by ten 
o'clock there was a road of snow, smooth as 
asphalt, that ran out Fifth Avenue, through 
the Park, along Seventh Avenue—to the 
Speedway, to the Harlem, to the old Post 
Road, whither you would. And New York 
woke up and took notice. I was abroad 
myself at that hour (being on my way to 
chureh), and I saw it wake up and take 
notice. It was as though Aladdin had 
rubbed his lamp. It was as though some 
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spangled princess of fairyland had waved 
her wand. Fifth Avenue—that sedate Sun- 
day thoroughfare—was a carnival highway. 
It was a stream of color and contrast and 
character. It was a riot of high-steppers 
and slim, gilt sleighs, of tossing plumes and 
jangling bells, of furred women and frozen 
flunkies. 

Now, mark you, society had waited for 
this day. Every preparation had been 
made. The sleighs stood ready polished; 
the plumes had been combed out in expec- 
tation of the day—the silver bells were duly 
tuned in fifths; the eoachman and the foot- 
boy had shaken the moth-balls out of their 
fur capes: everything was ready, and, when 
our Manitoban mother of snow gave the 
signal, the parade started at once. 

In Paris the White Carnival lasts not 
nearly so long as it does in New York. For 
this very reason, perhaps—because it is con- 
densed into a few hurried days—it takes on 
even a gayer air, and becomes more ¢ar- 
nivalesque. Last year we had five days of 
it, but even these days were fragmentary 
and scattered. Within a few hours the 
sun that smiled out of the blue Parisian 
sky would kill as fine a snow-road as heart 
could desire. So was it that we fought not 
for days, but for hours. The rarer the 
pleasure the keener it is. (I frankly admit 
that platitude reminds me of the answer to 
“Why is a mouse when it spins?” still it 
hives a measure of truth.) He who puts ten 
or twenty thousand franes into a sleighing 
rig has a right to seize the flying moment 
and take his pleasure flamboyantly. And 
your Parisian does. When he goes sleigh- 
ing “tis somewhat as the frog who would 
a-wooing go. The sleighing parade that 
passes from the Are de Triomphe along the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne into the twin- 
ing alleys of the Bois is so charmingly sym- 
metrical and so theatrically effective that it 
might have been stage-managed by David 
Belasco himself. Passes then the Dowager’s 
brougham on runners—coat-of-arms on the 
panel, fat, clean-shaven coachman on the 
box in blue and silver, fat bays jogging 
on in their bells; passes the Diva, from 
what opera house I know not—her sleigh 
is a white swan, with prettily-crested neck; 
the horse. in his harness of white leather 
and silver, is white as the swan: and the 
Diva is a white-faced thing in white furs— 
and she passes, questing what Lohengrin 
I care not. Family sleighs go by, with red 
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plumes nodding. Yonder comes a gilt boat, 
swarmed over with gilt cupids. Very naked 
the plump eupids look in the wintry air. 
She who sits in the gilt boat and drives the 
fidgity pair of Belgian hackneys is a New 
York girl who has married into one of the 
oldest families in France. And the gilt tub 
is an heirloom. It was driven over the 
snowy roads at Versailles in the days of 
Louis Seize. It was brought out again at 
Napoleon's winter fétes. Now, new-gilded, 
it spins along in the parade of the Third 
Republic’s fashionable mob. 

That is what fashion has decreed in these 
hopelessly democratie days yonder in Paris. 
It is no longer smart to go abroad in the 
latest thing from the swagger coach maker 
of the Champs Elysées. Just as old furniture 
is the thing and old tapestry; just as the 
right kind of girl dances only in the old 
family laces and the old family jewels; so 
your real aristocrat goes forth to the White 
Carnival in the hereditary sleigh. And 
all this lends a rare picturesqueness to the 
fugitive hours of Parisian snow-driving. 
There is more fantasy in it than one sees in 
New York. Folk who had no grandfathers, 
or whose grandfathers did not have sleighs, 
imitate the antique thing as best they ean. 
Thus you see many a pretty fancy in sleigh- 
making. I remember one that passed last 
year in the Bois, the steel-shod runners of 
which were bronze, fashioned like the antlers 
of a stag, and the body was mere boards, 
covered with a trailing deer-skin. And then 
(perhaps because France loves her Russian 
ally just at present) there were dozens of 
Russian rigs—three-a-breast, a trotter in the 
middle, checked high, and a galloping nag 
on either side. Tothis limit,and a bit further, 
fantasy runs in Paris when the casual snow 
falls and society goes a-earnivaling. "T would 
be pleasant to see New York adopt a trifle 
of this pompous levity. We lack theatrical- 
ism. We go in for speed but not for show. 
The uneasy ghost of Gabe Case still hovers 
over the sleighmen of Manhattan. They still 
race wilfully for the magnum of champagne, 
and beside them, as they go, race the spirits 
of W. H. Vanderbilt and Robert Bonner— 
driving the wraith of Maud 8. The sleigh- 
ing parade in New York should be the blithest 
and richest pageant in the world; and some 
day it will be. And in that promised day we 
shall see more variety—gayer sleighs, in the 
designing of which the artist has hada word 
to say; more tandems, more four-in-hands, 
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‘ As fashion dictates in the city.’ 
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more three-a-breasts ; in a word, a little more 
originality and a great deal more opulence. 
As it is, the New York sleighing pageant is 
second—and not. a very good second at 
that—to the fleeting carnival of Paris. 

* * * 

Once upon a long time ago I sat in a little 
bar-parlor—made red with fire-light and 
hospitable with mulled ale—in Yorkshire. 
It was at Normanton, I think. A rusty old 
man, who sat by the hob, gave me sele of 
the evening. So we drank to each other,and 
neither of us was the worse for the drink. 
Then we talked. 

“I've been in America myself,” said the 
old rusty man; “tis a sad country.” 

“Why is it a sad country?” 

“Well, tis long ago that Iwas there,” said 
the old man, and he drank of the mulled ale 
and was the better for it; “"t was back in the 
forties. An’ ‘twasa sad country. There was 
no amusement there at all except the tavern- 
keeper's bottle, which is a poor thing to live 
with day and night, even if there be nothing 
else. "T'was Warwick County I was in—as 
good land as man ever put a spade in—and 
a good town thereby: but no amusement. 
Only the tavern-keeper’s bottle. The cider 
was very bad. As for football, fives, skittles, 
cricket, fiddling—they knew no more of 
them than the bald-headed Chinamen below 
us on the other floor of the world. A mortal 
sad country,” said the old and rusty man; 
he knocked the red dottle out of his pipe 
and spat solemnly, as one who should say: 
~That ’s what I think of your wretched 
country.” 

“There must have been shooting,” said I, 
“and fishing —” 

“For them as likes it,” said the old man. 

“And there was skating,” said I, “and 
sleighing—” 

The rusty old man looked up: a slow and 
reminiscent grin crept over his face: finally 
he slapped his knee. 

“That was fine sport,” he said, “the sleigh- 
ing frolies—do they have them yet, lad? 
The jingle o’ the string o’ bells and the girls 
in the straw—Ill not forget it —’t was fifteen 
miles to the tavern and the supper and the 
dance —and then home again. Oh.” said the 
rusty old man, looking into the fire, *"t was 
thought that many love affairs originated in 
the sleighing frolics, an’ perhaps ‘t was true, 
but that.” he added, “is no amusement.” 

“Tt is thought to be,” I suggested. 

The old man wagged his head; it was a 
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dubious gesture —as though he were debat- 
ing the priority of love and skittles. 

The reason that night in Normantonstands 
out in my memory is because the rusty chap 
of the forties pitched, I believe, upon a note- 
worthy truth. Our native American sport — 
at least in the northern snow-belt — was that 
of the steel-shod punt and the nag with the 
“string o’ bells” that pulled it. Sleighing 
was not only our first real sport, it was as 
well our first admittedly respectable pas- 
time. Of course there were others. For 
instance, there were witch-burnings and 
church-goings and the tavern-keeper’s bot- 
tle, but they were neghgible compared to 
the sleigh. And the truth that dawned upon 
my rusty friend sixty years ago is quite as 
true to-day. The countryside would be 
dreary indeed—during winter’s csura of 
labor—were it not for the “sleighing 
frolies.” 

You know them. do you not? 

Let us fare forth together. We need not 
go far afield: not further than the woody 
State of Wisconsin and what Rome Corners 
I know not. There, if you please, one is on 
the outer rim of civilization—certainly if 
you decide that the pivot of civilization is 
at the corner of Fifty-eighth Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Yonder, at Rome Corners, life is still 
simple and uncomplicated. Young men do 
not shy at the word love: rosy and romp- 
ing girls—who ean milk a cow or vault a 
six-railed fence—do not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that they are sentimental. Of course 
they are far behind the fashion. It was 
three generations ago that the sentimental 
attitude went out of fashion in the crowded 
centers of the world. It was in our grand- 
mothers’ days that winsome girls found a 
durable pleasure in holding hands in the 
moonlight, sighed to the ripple of the oars 
in the river, wept over tinkling verses, 
and, holding their handkerchiefs to their 
lips. whispered, ‘Oh, my heart, my heart!” 
In their day this sentimentality was quite 
sincere. Long ago, however, it was ban- 
ished from the cities and accomplished 
places of the earth. It lingers only in the 
Rome Corners of the world. Eternally 
young, forever joyous, it abides in the 
lonely outskirts—yonder where the forests 
are still virginal, and the moon is wizard- 
like and compelling. Therefore is it that 
the only girl ripe for a “sleigh-frolic”—I 
thank my Yorkshire friend for the word— 
is the frank, romping lass who ean vault 
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the five-barred gate to the milking-yard, 
and whose sentimental soul is, withal, 
amenable to the mystery of midnight and 
the moon. For her there is a little of the 
poet in every John of the cross-roads. 
Winter up yonder puts an end to almost 
every kind of profitable endeavor. Save 
for hunting, trading horses, and the like, 
there is little to be done. Out of the winter 


sports, of course, there is an exuberance of 
satisfaction to be got. The ice-trotting races 
are as gallantly adventurous as heart could 
desire, but the “sleighing frolic” is easily 
first. It is like a transmigration into the 
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appropriate holes in the straw in such vicin- 
age as seemed best. And, with shrieks and 
laughter, the big sleigh swept out into the 
white road, the bells a-jangle, the snow fly- 
ing back from the rhythmic hoofs. 

Do you remember that famous passage in 
which Charles Dickens brought his little 
hero, Tom Pinch, up to London? 

What a ride that was, which Dickens de- 
seribed in dithyrambie prose—in prose as 
spirited, changeful, and breathless as the 
ride itself, and almost as long! ’T was he 
who should have written the tale of the 
sleighing frolic of the north woods. The 
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A Canadian ‘‘ Tub,” Affected by New York Fashions. 


forties of the last century. The charm is 
in the very primitiveness of it. It is 
the idyl of the homespun, the poetry of 
hodden-gray, rough and cordial as a barn- 
floor dance. The preparations were simple, 
and always the same. The box of a farm- 
wagon was laid upon two sleds, and bolted 
fast: it was filled in with straw: it 
tented over with historic and partly-bald 
buffalo robes. And. when the four farm 
nags were hooked up, the girls piled in— 
jolly girls, gowned and muffled in good 
woolen clothes, with a suspicion of red 
flannel underneath—and the mere men dug 


was 





prairie road runs straight and white, now 
between straggling fences, now between 
lean files of windy trees, over low hills and 
into shallow valleys: high overhead the good 
moon glows like a magic lantern; and always 
the great sleigh goes lurching and swinging, 
freighted with armsful of girl, with youth 
and youth's delight. “Tis pleasant enough. 
as Burns, who knew the countryside, once 
said, to hug one’s damsel in the straw, but 
add to this the rough, swift motion of a 
primitive sleigh, the joy of comradeship, 
and the winey winter air, the intoxication 
of laughter and song, moon-magie and the 
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orchestral woods, and you will have shaped 
life into its half-hour of most memorable 
pleasure. The man who has a memory of 
this sort stored away in mind need never 
fear to sit alone in the twilight and brood. 
Perhaps at the end of the journey he came to 
some farmhouse where a wood fire blazed 
a welcome to him: perhaps he came to some 
huge ramshackle tavern, hospitable with 
the odors of home-cooking and elementary 
drinks; in any case he danced the roses into 
the girls’ cheeks that night—the jolly. tire- 
less girls who could dance down a cavalry 
regiment. The home-going was quieter: 
little by little the songs died out: in the 
night the girls’ eyes shone like stars, and 
their voices were low — 


Heigh-ho! "Tis long ago, mon ami, since 


you and I went frolicking thus. And, though 
the moon be still as bright, we go no more 
a-roving. We take our pleasures more se- 
dately and with more sophistication. Doubt- 


““When New York woke up * * 
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it was as though some 


less, the old pleasures and songs and kisses 
would prove dull enough now —savorless 
as new milk and country cheese—but the 
memory of them is worth preserving unto 
green old age. 

Well, the White Carnival comes and goes, 
and each time as it passes it throws a hand- 
ful of snow on our heads. I am not sure 
that we get all out of it that we should. 
There is a great deal more to be done with 
the sleigh than has yet been done. There is 
much to be learned from Paris and Peters- 
burg, and the wise habitant of our sister of 
snows can give us more than one lesson. 
Here in New York our White Carnival is of 
so short duration that imagination, vanity, 
social competition should combine to make 
it far more significant than it is. It should 
be pompous, fantastic, extravagant —the 
blithe pageant of winter, this féte of swift 
horses, plumes and bells, our good, native, 
Yankee carnival of snow. 
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spangled princess of fairyland had waved her wand.”’ 











T is early in April in the heart 
of the still New Brunswick 
wilderness. From the outer 
world of sunshine and open 

fields the snow has departed for 
the most part and spring's 

balmy air is vocal with the rush 
and murmur of little hillside 
streams, while the big ones in the val- 
leys fret and fume to be relieved of 
their icy fetters. But how is it here in the 
shadowed depths of the virgin woods, where 
the syren voices are the last to be heard? 

The snow is still five or six feet deep on the 
level: the nights are nearly as cold as in mid- 
winter, promptly undoing the feeble efforts 

put forth each day by the northward march- 
ing sun. The latter has only sent out his 
skirmishers as yet: soon there will come the 
earnest shock of battle when the chill bat- 
talions of the frost king will vield the field 
sullenly to the ardent attack of his ancient 
foe. 

Up the sunken snowshoe path that leads 
to a homely trapper’s shanty two men walk 
wearily. They are laden with furs they have 
taken that day from a line of traps about 
eight miles in length. and are leg-weary 
from their long struggle with the cloying 
drifts. One of these men is Henry Braith- 
waite, the famous woodsman. who has spent 
all his days in the forest: the other, a young 
amateur sportsman, love for the 
woods is sufficient to induce him, as a mat- 
ter of friendship and recreation, to share 
with the professional the toils and trials of 
the trapping season. That evening, as the 
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BEAVER WAYS 






By FRANK H. RISTEEN 


DRAWINGS BY TAPPAN ADNEY 


camp-fire roars cheerily, telling with a thou- 
sand fiery tongues its tale of triumph to the 
surrounding chill and gloom, the elder man, 
in response to his companion’s questioning. 
discusses freely the subject of beaver ways. 

‘Beavers are not as numerous over the 
province generally as they were twenty 
years ago, but on my own ground they are 
about as plentiful as ever, for the reason 
that I have always made it a point to leave 
a sufficient number every year on the dif- 
ferent streams to keep the stock replenished. 
The trapper who finds a beaver family and 
never lets up until he has wiped them all 
out is pursuing a very short-sighted policy. 
A female beaver will bring forth from two 
to five kittens each spring, and I have 
known them to have six, in one case seven. 
in a litter. In this country the kittens are 
born the latter part of May or the first of 
June. The animals are now more numerous 
in Northumberland and Restigouche than 
any of the other counties. They would be 
numerous in Gloucester, Madawaska, and 
Victoria, but are followed up too closely by 
the Frenchmen, who never think of giving 
them a chance to breed. In the southern 
and western counties very few are now to 
be found. The pelts at present are worth 
about #2.50 a pound. They vary from half 
a pound to two pounds in weight, the aver- 
age being about one anda quarter. I gener- 
ally bring in from thirty to sixty skins in a 
season. Most of these go to the London 
market: some of them to Montreal. The 
age of the beaver makes very little differ- 
ence with regard to the quality of the fur. 
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Beaver 


Three and four year olds are about the best, 
as the skins are more pliable. The drop in 
Alaska seal has brought down the value of 
beaver, because the latter is used to coun- 
terfeit the former. After a beaver skin has 
been plucked and dyed to resemble seal it 
takes an expert to tell the difference. 

*A good many stories are told about 
beavers by people who are not well in- 
formed. For instance, it is claimed that 
they use their broad, scaly tails as trowels 
to plaster their houses or dams. As a matter 
of fact, they simply keep lugging up mud 
and tramping over it, and that is all the 
plastering that is done. Then, again. it is 
stated that they only work at night. I have 
often seen them working in the daytime, 
especially in the spring of the year, when it 
freezes too hard at night for them to eut 
their wood. I have known them to come 
out of their houses at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, but it is usual for them to appear 
at three o’clock and work till dark. The 
Indians, and some white men, take advan- 
tage of this and lay in wait to shoot them 
when they show up. On warm nights in the 
early autumn they are not apt to be seen in 
the daytime. For shooting a beaver in the 
water the shotgun is preferable to the rifle. 
Only about half of the animal’s head shows 
above the surface, and as he is nearly always 
under full head of steam, it is hard to stop 
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him with the rifle. If you miss your beaver 
he up-ends and dives like a shot, his broad 
tail striking the water like a side of sole 
leather. I believe his object in spanking the 
water is to put the other beavers on their 
guard, 

In some respects the cleverness of the 
beaver is overrated. He is certainly a very 
good, clean workman in the mason and ear- 
penter line, but is far easier to trap than a 
fox or a fisher. When you are laying for 
him with a gun all you have to do is to keep 
perfectly still, and he will swim right up to 
you, but the slightest whiff of human scent 
will send him to the bottom. 

* Beaver dams are not always built of 
sticksand mud. I have seen four of them built 
entirely of stone. At Beaver Brook Lake 
there is an old stone dam about forty rods 
When this dam first made it 
probably was cemented with leaves and 
mud; but this soft material washed out 
after a while without materially lowering 
the dam, and when a new family of beavers 
fell heir to it, they had water enough there 
without having to raise the dam. The beaver 
great worker, but he likes to loaf the 
same as any one else when he has a chance. 
For instance, when he find an old 
lumberman’s dam it is a regular windfall 
for him. He goes right to work and plugs 
up the old gateway, and soon has a splendid 
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‘* Swimming down the canal with a tree five times his own weight in tow.” 











“If he could get hold of you with his 
teeth, he would almost take a leg 
off.”’ 


fit-out. It makes him fairly grin to 
strike sucha snap asthat. But I have 
seen beavers that didn’t seem to have 
good horse sense. They will under- 
take to build a dam in a place where it will 
be carried away with every freshet, while 
within ten rods of it there is a good, safe site. 
Sometimes they will pick out very mean 
places for food and will nearly starve in the 
winter, though there is plenty of good poplar 
and birch not a quarter of a mile away. 
“Some people who write stories for the 
papers say that what are called bank beavers 
are lazy old males that have been forced out 
of the house by the rest of the family be- 
eause they wouldn't work. I wonder what 
kind of a spy-glass the man had who saw 
this taking place. Perhaps he was a mind- 
reader who could figure out what the beavers 
were thinking about. Bank beavers are not 
always males by any means. I have trapped 
female bank beavers with their kittens. The 
fact is that when beavers take to the bank 
it is because there is so much water there 
that they don’t need a dam, or because there 
is no chance to build a dam. That is why 
you find the bank beavers mostly on lakes, 
or large rivers, which they are unable to dam. 
“A full-grown beaver will weigh from thirty 
to forty pounds. Ihave caught a good many 
scaling over forty pounds, and have been told 
by very reliable people that sixty pounders 
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have been taken. I 
think the beaver. if he 
could only keep out of the 
trap, would live to a ripe old 
age. His growth is very slow, 
yet he sometimes reaches a re- 
markable size, with every sign of 
extreme age. I feel safe in saying 
that he is liable to live to be twenty- 
five or thirty years of age. The fur 
of the beaver is at its best in the winter 
and early spring. The outer and longer 
coating is coarse and glossy, almost black in 
color; the under coat is very thick and silky, 
nearly black on top and silver-gray under- 
neath. 

“The beaver is really a sort of automatic 
pulp-mill, grinding up almost any kind of 
bark that comes his way. I once meas- 
ured a white birch tree, twenty-two inches 
through, eut down by a beaver. A single 
beaver generally, if not always, cuts the tree, 
and when it comes down the whole family fall 
to and have a regular frolie with the bark and 
branches. A big beaver will bring down a 
fair-sized sapling, say three inches through, 
in about two minutes, and a large tree in 
about an hour. The favorite food of the 
animal is the poplar, next comes the cherry. 
then the balm of Gilead. They are fond of 
all kinds of maples, and will eat cedar, hem- 
lock, or spruce. In some places they feed 
principally on alders. They also eat the 
roots of many kinds of water plants. When 
food is searce they will consume the bark of 
the largest trees. 

“They commence to build their houses and 
yard up wood for the winter in September; 
sometimes, however, as early as August, and 

































670 Beaver 
sometimes as late as October. They drag in 
the wood from all directions to the pond, 
and float it up as near as they ean to the front 
of the lodge. There are usually two doors 
to a beaver house, and a favorite place for 
them to pile their wood is between these 
openings. A large quantity, however, is left 
out in the open pond, very little of which is 
available for consumption, because when the 
shallow pond freezes up the beavers are only 
able to reach what is below the ice. The 
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size of the house, as well as of the woodpile 
stored in the pond, depends on the size of 
the family. An average house, which is 
circular in shape, will measure about twelve 
feet in diameter and stand from three to six 
feet above the surface of the water. I have 
known them to be as large as sixteen and as 
small as six feet in diameter. The walls are 
about two feet thick, and, even without the 
aid of winter’s masonry, are strong enough 
to support the weight of a full-grown moose. 
After the rains and frosts of early winter 


“They can be captured by making a small break in the dam and setting a 
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have cemented the mass the house is well nigh 
impregnable. It is perfectly air-tight, and 
being steam-heated by the beavers must be 
very warm and cosy in the coldest weather. 
Old beavers build large houses, work system- 
atically, and go in for comfort generally. 
“Each beaver places his bed. neatly 
against the inner surface of the wall. His 
bedding is composed usually of wood fibers 
stripped fine, about like an Indian's broom. 
In the ease of lake beaver, with whom wood 
is scarce, blue joint grass is used for bed- 
ding. This is taken out frequently and a 
fresh supply brought in, for 
the beaver is a most 
cleanly animal, and his 
couch is soon fouled 
by his muddy occu- 


ake pation, Occasion- 

@ ally a beaver 
house is found 

with a root or 

Joly stump run- 


ning up 


trap where they will come to repair the leak.” 


through the center, around which the beds 
are ranged, 

The two outlets from the lodge are built 
on an incline to the bottom of the pond. I 
think the intention is that if an enemy comes 
in one door the beavers can make out the 
other. The mud with which the roof is 
plastered is mostly taken from the bottom 
of the pond close to the house, sometimes 
leaving quite a ditch there, which is handy, as 
giving the beavers room to move about when 
the ice gets thick. As the ice freezes down 
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to the bottom the beavers extend a trench 
from this ditch out farther into the pond to 
enable them to reach their food. This trench 
is sometimes ten rods in length. They will 
often cut a canal about three feet wide from 
one lake to another, if the intervening ground 
is barren and the surface level. Sometimes 
they will excavate an underground canal 
between the lakes. If the house is ona lake 
and there is a wide strip of barren between 
the house and the edge of the woods they 
will cut a canal clear up to the edge of the 
woods so that they can float their stuff down. 
To see a beaver swimming down the canal 
with a tree five times his own weight in tow 
is an amusing sight. He has a good deal the 
same look of mingled triumph and responsi- 
bility on his face as the man who is lugging 
home his Thanksgiving turkey. 

“It is very seldom that the house is lo- 
cated on or near the dam. Beaver dams 
vary a good deal in height, according to the 
shape of the bank and the depth of water, 
seldom, however, measuring over seven feet. 
They are often eight or ten feet wide at 
the base, sloping up to a width of from one 
to three feet on top, and are usually water- 
tight. They are very firmly constructed and 
will last for years, as a rule, after the beav- 
ers have left them. Where beavers have sel- 
dom been disturbed, they can be captured 
by making a small break in the dam and 
setting a trap for them when they come to 
repair the leak. But where they have been 
much hunted—and they are mostly all pretty 
well posted these days—this plan is a poor 
one. The beavers will promenade on top of 
the dam and smell around the trap to see 
what is the matter, and when you visit the 
trap you are liable to find in it nothing but 
a bunch of sticks. A beaver colony may use 
the same dam for a number of years, espe- 
cially when it is at the outlet or inlet of a 
lake, but they will usually build a new 
house every year. I think they do this on 
the ground of cleanliness, on which point 
they are very particular. 

“As compared with the otter or mink, 
the beaver is a very slow swimmer. His 
front legs hang by his sides, and he uses 
only his webbed hind feet. It is easy to 
vapture him with a canoe if you ean find 
him in shoal water. He is a most deter- 
mined fighter, but clumsy and easy to 
handle. If he ean get hold of you with his 
teeth he would almost take a leg off—so 
you want to watch him sharply. The proper 
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place to grab him, with safety to yourself, is 
by the tail. F ‘ 

“The only enemy the beaver really has to 
fear is man. The bear and the lynx still 
hunt him sometimes, but not with much 
I have known a bear to go down 
into four feet of water and haul a beaver 
out of a trap. The lynx occasionaily catches 
a small beaver on the bank, or in a shallow 
brook, but a full-grown specimen is too 
much for him to handle. The intelligence 
of wild animals in some respects is superior 
to that of men. They never have a swelled 
head; never bite off more than they can 
comfortably digest. Each fellow knows what 
he is able to tackle and get away with with- 
out injuring his health. The bear has too 
much sense to tackle the poreupine, and all 
hands line up to give the skunk the right 
of way. 

“As soon as the lakes and streams open 
in the spring the old males, and all the two 
and three year olds, start off on a regular ex- 
eursion and ramble over the brooksand lakes 
for miles around, the old females remaining 
at home to rear their young. In fact, the 
mother beavers remain at home all summer, 
while the rest of the tribe range about until 
September, when they commence to club to- 
gether again. The kittens generally remain 
with the mother for two years. When they 
are three years old they mate and start off 
on their own hook. You can always tell the 
newly wedded couple by the small, snug 
house they build. They seem to be very de- 
voted to each other, but I have noticed one 
point about the young she beaver that is 
very human. If the trapper comes along, 
and her mate is taken, she goes skirmishing 
as soon as possible for another husband. 

“Near the root of the beaver’s tail are 
glands which hold a thick, musty substance 
salled the castoreum, which is used by trap- 
pers to scent their bait. When I want to 
shoot a beaver I get out my bottle of cas- 
toreum and pull the cork. The beaver will 
swim right up within range as soon as he 
catches the scent. When trapping in the 
fall, which I seldom do, I generally daub a 
little of the substance on a dry stub or snag 
a few yards away from the shore. The trap 
is set about three inches under water, where 
the beaver climbs up on the bank, a bunch 
of poplar being generally used for bait. 
When trapping in the winter you cannot 
use the castoreum, as the trap must be set 
under the ice, where the scent has no effect. 
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“Some old trappers, whep setting traps 
under the ice, cut four stakes, three of green 
poplar and the other of some kind of dry 
wood. These are driven down through the 
hole in the ice close to the house, solidly 
into the bottom, forming a square about a 
foot each way. The trap is set and lowered 
earefully to the bottom by means of two 
hooked sticks, the ring on the chain being 
slipped over the dry stake. This is not a 
sure plan at all. There is nothing to prevent 
the beaver from eutting off the poplars above 
the trap and earrying them away. In fact, 
if the beaver gets in the trap, he is simply 
playing in hard luck. The best way is to 
shove down a small, dry tree with three or 
four branches sticking out, on which the 
trap can be set, and place the bait above it 
in such a fashion that the beaver will have 
to step on the trap to reach it. But, if the 
water is shoal enough, the safest way is to 
place your trap on the bottom. It is, of 
course, all important that the beaver should 
drown soon after he is caught; otherwise 
you are very apt to get nothing but a claw, 
especially if he is caught by the forefoot, 
which ean be twisted off very easily. 

“The cutting of a hole in the ice and 
other disturbances caused by setting the 
trap, of course, scare the beavers in the 
house, and you are not likely to catch any 
for two or three nights. But the beavers ean- 
not escape, are very hungry for fresh food, 
and after they get over their panie will read- 
ily walk into the trap. 

“The ability of a beaver to remain under 
water for a long time is really not so hard 
a problem as it looks. When the lake or 
pond is frozen over a beaver will come to 
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the under surface of the ice and expel his 
breath so that it forms a wide, flat bubble. 
The air coming in contact with the ice and 
water is purified, and the beaver breathes 
it in again. This operation he can repeat 
several times. The otter and muskrat do 
the same thing. When the ice is thin and 
clear | have often seen the muskrat attached 
to his bubble, and by pounding on the ice 
have driven him away from it, whereupon 
he drowns in a very short time. 

“Tt almost takes a burglar-proof safe to 
hold a newly captured beaver. I once 
aught an old one and two kittens up the 
north branch of the Sou’west Miramichi, 
put them in a barrel, and brought them 
down to Miramichi Lake. That night the 
old beaver gnawed a hole through the 
barrel and escaped, leaving her kittens 
behind. They were so young that I had no 
way of feeding them, so released them in 
the hope that the mother might find them. 
Soon afterward I caught a very large male 
beaver. I made a log pen for him of dry 
spruce, but the second night he cut a log out 
and disappeared. Beavers, when alarmed, 
generally make up stream, so I went up the 
brook to where a little branch came in, and 
thought I would give that a look, and I 
hadn’t gone more than ten rods before I 
came across my old friend sitting up in the 
bed of the brook having a lunch on a stick 
he had cut. He actually looked as if he 
knew he was playing truant when he caught 
sight of me out of the side of his eye. I 
picked him up by the tail, brought him 
back, put him in the pen, supplied him with 
plenty of fresh poplar, and he never gave 
me any more trouble.” 























THE CHIVALRY OF VAN BUREN 


«By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


WO bells were 
struck on a big 
lumber-laden 

coasting schooner, and the 

soft summer night settled 

y back to sleep again. The 

‘ \ lights along the shore 

\| } winked drowsily, and one 

by one flickered out. <A 

distant locomotive hooted 

dismally, but failed to rouse 

the somnolence that lay 

upon the flat, black, oily 

waters of the harbor, and the slack tide, 

which for an hour had lain inert, began to 
ebb sluggishly through the breakwater. 

Mr. Stuyvesant Van Buren, who was sleep- 
ing alone on the Cape Cod eatboat Nahma, 
at anchor off the Long Wharf, turned in his 
bunk, sighed protestingly, and settled him- 
self for the all too brief slumber which he 
dimly felt might be allotted him before 
the rest of the party, three in number, who 
had gone ashore to a dance, should come off 
aboard and unkindly rouse him from a needed 
rest. Mr. Wan Buren had declined their 
urgent requests to go with them, for two 
reasons; the first being an objection to ac- 
cepting an invitation given without the 
knowledge of the prospective hostess, and 
the second, a disinclination to leave the 
yacht entirely unprotected. 

Although untroubled by conscience or 
digestion, Mr. Van Buren experienced an 
annoying difficulty in getting to sleep again. 
The absolute stillness that lay upon the 
waters was annoying to one accustomed to 
be lulled to rest by the crash and rattle of a 
busy thoroughfare. It was the first night he 
had slept upon the boat, and, although used 
to yachting, it usually took the first night 
aboard to become acquainted with his bunk. 
He sighed peevishly and thought of his eom- 
fortable bed at the club which he had ex- 
changed for a brief life upon the wave; 
then he began to wonder whether he would 
be able to get to sleep before three bells 






were struck on the schooner, and that was 
fatal. 

The soft “chunk-a-chunk ” of oars, and a 
slight splash and gurgle which seemed to be 
approaching, rather reconciled him to his 
growing wakefulness. It announced the re- 
turn of the rest of the party, and Mr. Van 
Buren realized that even had unconscious- 
ness returned to him, it would have been of 
short duration. The sounds came nearer, 
and as he had no desire to be regaled just 
then by the story of the evening’s amuse- 
ment, the idea oceurred to him to feign 
sleep, in the rather forlorn hope that his 
peaceful and innocent appearance might 
excite consideration. He turned his back to 
the cabin and drew the blanket up over 
his ears. 

The boat slid quietly alongside, and he 
heard its three occupants step stealthily 
aboard. Some heavy, clanging object was 
dropped softly into the cockpit. 

“That’s the extra anchor that they’ve 
brought off from the clubhouse,” thought 
the shamming Mr. Van Buren. 

The hatch was slid back with a slight jar, 
and a light flashed down into the eabin. Mr. 
Van Buren emitted an artificial snore. Abso- 
lute silence ensued, followed by a whispered 
consultation and heavy breathing from the 
hatchway. 

“ Inexplicable kindness of heart—or devil- 
ment and ill-timed levity,” thought the *pos- 
sum-playing Van Buren. 

Some one shuffled through the hatch and 
entered the cabin. 

Light footfalls approached his bunk, and 
the next instant Mr. Van Buren experienced 
an indefinable thrill of repulsion that caused 
him to throw aside his dissembling and roll 
over with an exclamation of protest. 

There was a grating, metallie sound, and 
his eyes were dazzled by a glare of light, 
which gradually resolved itself into a yellow 
ball of great brilliance. Without its zone, 
all was a swimming murkiness. 

Mr. Van Buren roused himself indig- 
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nantly, as befitting one whose slumbers had 
been triflingly disturbed. 

“Oh, go to ——” 

Out from the blur of darkness, close to 
the area of intense light, was projected a 
long, gleaming cylinder upon which the rays 
of the bull’s-eye flickered evily. This was 
crowded almost against his face, and as his 
wondering eyes were focussed upon it, there 
came forward into view a thick grimy fist, 
one squat, black-nailed finger of which was 
crooked upon the trigger. 

A hoarse, husky-throated voice was thrown 
into his face from so near that he felt the 
breath upon his cheek. 

“Come, rous’ out o’ dere, birdie—an’ 
don’t ye snap yer bill ‘r it’ll be de las’ peep!” 

The dazed Van Buren was too paralyzed 
to at once comply. A heavy paw fell upon 
his shoulder and shook it roughly. 

“Break out, matey! Wot’s de matter wit’ 
ye! Jar loose and see yer friends!” 

“What do you want ?” demanded Mr. Van 
Buren, somewhat shakily, but with some 
heat. The handling of his patrician person 
had not been without effect. 

A thin, nervous falsetto from the dark- 
ness of the cabin answered. 

“We want ye ter slide dis packet out o’ 
‘ere; dat’s wot we want. An’ ye’ll be doin’ 
uv it bloomin’ quiet if ye knows wot’s healt’y 
for ye—savvy ?” 

“Why don’t you sail her out yourselves 
then—” The action in the drama was banish- 
ing Mr. Van Buren’s fears by awakening his 
interest. 

“°Cos we ain’t no yachtin’ 
blokes. Now don’t arsk questions—just git 
busy wit’ yerself!” 

“All right,” replied Van Buren, “just 
train that gun to one side, will you?” The 
idea had suddenly struck him that the rest 
of the party might come off at any moment, 
and that their arrival would be pretty sure 
to lead to possibly fatal casualties. 

“T twig,” he resumed. “You boys have 
done a little job and you want to get out 
quick. Your long suit is n’t navigation, so 
you want me to sail you out. Put up your 
gun; I’ve no wish to commit suicide.” He 
swung out of his bunk. 

“Now ye ’re talkin’,” growled the deep 
voice, * but don’t ye make no shady move, 
and ye need n’t make no more noise dan ye 
have to.” 

Shivering slightly from excitement and 
the morning chill, Mr. Van Buren stepped 
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up through the hatch. The first object to 
catch his eye was a slight figure sitting on 
the cockpit rail. At its feet lay a dark, un- 
couth object, at which Van Buren started, 
thinking it to be the body of a man. A low 
chuckle came from the slight figure. 

“Don’t be Scairt, mister,” said a rather 
musically subdued voice. “That’s only th’ 
swag !” 

Two figuresemerged from the cabin behind 
Mr. Van Buren. The first was that of a squat, 
burly man, very broad and thick, and as the 
dim sheen of the riding light fell upon him, 
Mr. Van Buren observed that he was bearded, 
and masked with a strip of black which ran 
across the upper half of his face. He also ob- 
served that he held in his hand a large re- 
volver. The other man was short but rather 
broad, and moved with the quick alertness of 
a terrier. He seemed to understand some- 
thing of what was necessary, and without a 
word set about casting off the stops of the 
sail. Van Buren lent a hand, and in a mo- 
ment the shadowy canvas was groping its 
way into the darkness overhead with a grow- 
ing slap and flutter as it felt the night breeze 
that was breathing out of the north. 

The creaking of the blocks, and the jar 
of the big boom as it tugged fitfully at the 
traveler, was disturbing to the armed cracks- 
man in the stern. 

“Don’t make so much noise dere,” he 
growled impatiently. 

“Dat’s all right, ’e can’t ‘elp dat,” panted 
Van Buren’s helper, who had a sense of 
responsibility as he tugged at the throat- 
halliards. 

The stamping of feet and the rattle of 
oars thrown into a boat came from the land- 
ing on the shore. 

“Dat’s de perlice; hurry up dere,” growled 
the bearded man. 

Mr. Van Buren thought it more probable 
that the sounds came from his returning 
shipmates, whom he did not care to have 
exposed to the marksmanship of his guard. 

“ Cut that anchor line!” he whispered. 

A knife flashed for an instant, and the 
next moment the Nahma was dropping 
down with the tide. Van Buren whipped the 
halliard he was holding around a cleat and 
slipped aft to the wheel, pushing his guard 
somewhat roughly aside as he did so. His 
action provoked no protest. 

“ Say, yer all right, covey,” was the com- 
ment. ‘I tink we'll have ter take ye into 
der firm.” 
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By some perverse sense of reasoning, Mr. 
Van Buren was beginning to feel a queer 
elation at their escape. He hung himself 
over the coaming and spun the wheel in 
his hands. Slowly the Nahma responded, 
and obediently headed for the breakwater. 
As they slipped down past the coaster, the 
drowsy watchman hailed them softly so as 
not to disturb the sleeping skipper. 

“Gettin’ an early start, Cap. Goin’ East?” 

“Yep,” replied Van Buren. “Got a big 
race on to-day!” 

A gurgle at his side told him that his 
humor was not unappreciated. 

They stole swiftly through the breakwater 
and headed outintothe Sound. Van Buren’s 
spirits rose, and the thrill of ad- 
venture caused his pulses to 
quicken. He addressed himself to 
the little thug who had helped 
him get under way. 

“Say, pard, sup- 


“Wii 
pose you light up that LLU 


oil stove in the cabin 
and make some coffee 
for all hands. You'll 
find the gear in the 
starboard locker for- 
ward. Therearesome 
cigars and Seotch on 
the other side.” 

There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, then a 
musical laugh from 
the slight figure sit- 
ting by the bag of 
plunder. 

“Say, he’s all right, hey? I allus 
tought dese blokes was gun-shy!” 

“Not on yer life,” replied Van 
Buren’s helper, warmly. ‘“ Swells 
like ’im keeps dere nerve right wid’em. Hit’s 
dese bloomin’ bounders an’ soft-’earted mugs 
wot makes trouble for blokes like we.” He 
turned to Van Buren. “ Weaccep’s yer kin’ 
hinvitation in de same fren’ly sperit in w’ich 
you gives it.” He hesitated a moment. 
“Don’t ye want me to git ye some clo’es? 
Dem silk py-jammers ain’t much pertection 
from de mornin’ chill.” 

The musical laugh at his elbow was re- 
peated, and in some way had an irritating 
effect upon Mr. Van Buren. 

“Thanks,” he answered dryly. “I ’m not 
cold. One’s guests always demand one’s 
first attention, you know.” 

The Cockney chuckled and dived down 
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below. Van Buren turned to the bearded 
man. 

“ Where do you want to go?” he asked. 

“ What’s right acrost from here?” 

“ We’re heading about for Port Jefferson, 
Long Island.” 

* Dat straight ?” 

“Tf you don’t believe me, get out the 
chart and see for yourself.” 

‘“‘ How far is de railroad from de shore?” 

“ A mile or two.” 

The man pondered a moment. “ Keep on 
der way yer goin’ ’till we tell ye different,” 
he ordered at length. 

“Steady she is,” 
cheerfully. 


replied Van Buren, 


The pleasant aroma of coffee 
began to steal up through the 
hatch, and a moment later the 
Cockney came on deck 
and politely offered him 
one of his own cigars, 
with the facetious 
remark that he 
could recommend 
themas being rather 
good. Van Buren 
took one, gravely ex- 
pressing his thanks 
at the same time. 
He noticed, however, 
that his guests did not 
avail themselves of the 
proffered whisky. Soon 
the first light of the 
dawn began to restore 
the confusion of perspective about 
them, and with it the breeze fresh- 
ened. Mr. Van Buren, somewhat 
chilled from his scant attire and 
experiencing the peculiar moral 
disadvantage of a man but semi-clad, sug- 
gested that he retire to the cabin and clothe 
himself more decently. A quick look of dis- 
trust flashed between his two captors, and 
the man with the beard made a gesture of 
dissent. 

‘‘ Bill here ‘ll fetch yer clo’es up to ye,” he 
announced. * We got so attached to yer we 
can’t bear to have ye out o’ our sight,” he 
explained, with a grin. 

Mr. Van Buren accepted the situation 
with a shrug. Having a patrician sense of 
deceney he would have much preferred to 
make his toilet in the privacy of the cabin, 
but understanding the motive which denied 
him this privilege, he accepted the situation 
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with good grace. 
The light was still 
rather dim, which 
made it the less 
objectionable. 
The Cockney 
brought him his 
clothes as directed, 
from the sling over 
his bunk, and de- 
posited them upon 





\ ‘ the thwart. Mr. 
Van Buren non- 

\ chalently — slipped 

rd \ NA out of the jacket 
: of his pajamas. 
we Somewhat to his 
a SA surprise the act 
io seemed to cause 


considerable con- 
sternation to the Cockney. 

“Old ‘ard, fren’!” he exclaimed in a some- 
what startled tone. “ Wot ’re ye up to?” 
‘ Hit’ought ye was a-going togit dressed 

Again the musical laugh rang out from 
the stern-sheets, and the boy, as Mr. Van 
Buren made him out to be in the growing 
light, slipped past him and into the cabin, 
where his mirth continued. 

“ Why, confound it all!” exclaimed the 
surprised Van Buren, “ you don’t want me 
to get dressed over my night-clothes, do 
you?” 

“Oh, dat’s all right,” said the Cockney, 
uneasily; “I tought dat maybe ye was gittin’ 
ready to go overboard,” he added in ex- 
planation. 

Another laugh issued from the cabin and 
was echoed by the bearded ruffian aft. Mr. 
Van Buren proceeded to dress, somewhat 
mystified. 

Some fleecy clouds in the eastern sky 
turned from purple to pink, and a red flash 
shot over the face of the waters. Slowly the 
sun lifted itself from the sea beyond, and Mr. 
Van Buren regarded it with interest, as it 
was the first time for many months that he 
had witnessed such a phenomenon. Then 
suddenly he turned with a greater interest to 
his guests, and was rather startled and dis- 
appointed to see how the broad daylight 
robbed them of the sinister appearance in 
which the night had clothed them. 

‘hey on their part,as though realizing this, 
turned somewhat abashed from his serutiny. 
There was a slightly embarrassing silence. 

* De kid ’s cookin’ up some chuck,” volun- 
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teered the Cockney, as one desiring to lighten 
a somewhat trying situation. 

There was asound of breaking egg-shells 
anda gratifying hiss and splutter below, and 
presently the “kid” appeared with a dish of 
serambled eggs. Mr. Van Buren stared at 
him with admiration at his comeliness, and 
was rather surprised at the ill-grace with 
which he supported the scrutiny. 

“Well, let’s feed,” remarked the bearded 
man, for whose ugliness the daylight had 
done but little. “ Help yerself, boss!” 

Mr. Van Buren murmured his acknowl- 
edgments and proceeded to help himself. A 
sudden gust caused him to devote his atten- 
tion entirely to the boat. 

“ Wind's freshening,” he remarked, geni- 
ally. “We'll be off the beach in an hour. 
What then?” 

“ Why, den,” remarked the bearded man, 
coolly helping himself with his fingers, * we ‘ll 
jus’ tie you up wid some o’ dese ropes and 
bid yer ta-ta.” 

A hot flash of anger swept through Mr. 
Van Buren, but before he could speak the 
bearded man addressed the “ kid.” 

“ Kid, dis gent has treated us so white dat 
I‘d kinder like ter have a soovenir of de sail. 
Jus’ take charge o’ dat watch and anyt‘ing 
dat he may have loose in his elo’es !” 

Mr. Van Buren drew himself back against 
the wheel, but, realizing his helplessness, was 
forced to submit to a search which deprived 
him of watch, wallet, and seal ring. It was 
the loot of this latter trinket, which had come 
to him from his father, that suddenly stripped 
him of the good nature which up to this time 
he had felt: but of this he made no sign. 
There was a certain reluctance on the part of 
the “kid” to earry out these orders from his 
chief, but Mr. Van Buren was too incensed 


to observe it. He did oe 
notice, however, that i 
ss 


during the humiliat- be. 
ing process the Cock- Gh 









ney avoided his eye, 


and this cireum- MW } } 
stance still further nate 
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Vow, 
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incensed him. A sudden 
yaw of the boat, as a 
squall struck the big sail 
full, sent a quick tug to 











his heart. The boat was 
running dead before the 
wind, and at every puff the %& 
heavy boom was jerked vi- 
olently upward, so that it 
took constant vigilance to avoid a 
jibe. The Long Island shore was 
looming close aboard. For a mo- 
ment he held the wheel to steady 
himself, while his heart hammered 
at his ribs until he thought it would 
burst. 

“Pull up the center-board!” he 
said to the Cockney. “It Il steady 
her; besides, there might be some 
rocks hereabouts!” 

“Wot ?” exclaimed the unsuspect- 
ing thug. 

“ Pull up that rope that comes up 
through the roof of the cabin! Hurry up!” 

There was no mistaking the excitement of 
his tone, and the Cockney, under the im- 
pression that for some reason unknown to 
him their safety was at stake, leaped nimbly 
onto the house and tugged unavailingly at 
the rope indicated—as Mr. Van 
Buren had suspected that he, 
would, inasmuch as the board was 
already hard up as it should be in 
running free. 

“Hully gee! I 
can’t budge her!” 
gasped the strug- 
gling Cockney. 

“Jump up and 
lend him a hand!” 
said Mr. Van Bu- 
ren tothe bearded 
man. 

There wasa note 
of command in his 
voice, and the man, 
land-lubber as he was, and 
under the impression that, 
as regarded their naviga- 
tion, something vitai was at 
stake, quickly climbed to 
the assistance of his mate. The 
“kid,” rather frightened, for 
there was an ugly hiss in the water 
alongside, started to follow. Van 
Buren put out a restraining hand. 

“Stay here; duck your head,” 
he added in a low tone. “Now, 
boys, pull for all you are worth! ” 

They pulled with a will, and 
at the same moment Van Buren 
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crowded the helm hard up. The stiff 
following wind caught the sail aback, 
and for a moment the great boom 
hung poised in the air. 

* Pull!” screamed Van Buren. 

Again they hauled with a curse: 
then, with a crash, the boom jibed 
across. A falling pine tree could have 
come with no more crushing force. 
It swept the two men from the house 
as though they had been flies, and 
the next moment they were strug- 
gling astern. 

Quick asa flash Van Buren cut the 
painter of the towing dingey, as he 
had no wish to drown them, much as 
they might deserve it. 

“Can they swim?” he asked the 
frightened * kid.” 

“ Kin a wharf-rat swim ?” he replied, pale 
but scornfully. “Say,” he added, with a 
quick suspicion, * what made her do dat ?” 

‘*T made her do it!” answered Van Buren 
sternly, “because those two skunks tried 
to— Hold on there!” 

Like a flash the *kid” had whipped a 
revolver from his side pocket and aimed it 
at his head. Instinctively Van Buren ducked, 
and at the same moment there was a crash 
in his ears and a stinging pain at 


? 


. the side of his head. The next 

Ny instant he and the “kid” were 

yl ‘a struggling over 

7 and over in the 
cockpit. 


The conflict was 
of short duration. 


Mr. Van Buren. 
rolling uppermost, 
seized the ** kid’s ™ 
head in both his 
powerful hands 
and brought it 
with a thud 


against one of the 
stanchions of the 
thwart. The * kid” 
relaxed and _ fell 
limply to the deck. 

The victor rose 
and wiped away 
the blood that was 
running into his 
eyes from an ugly furrow in 
his temple. He looked astern 
and saw that the other two 
men had climbed into the boat 
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and were rowing to the Long Island shore, 
not two miles away. Then he looked up 
and down the Sound and saw but one or 
two distant sails. His next act was to pick 
up the “kid’s” revolver from the cockpit 
and shove it into his pocket. 

For a moment he was more than half in- 
clined to give chase to the fugitives and open 
fire at close range—or run them down. But 
the lifelessappearance of his little antagonist 
rather caused his first fierce anger to abate, 
especially as he noticed that the boy's head 
was lying in a gradually widening pool of 
blood, and also that his face, now that the 
passion had left it, was that of an angel — 
or a child. 

He raised the head and bound his hand- 
kerchief tightly over the wound, then started 
to unbutton the tattered overcoat that was 
several sizes too large for the little figure 
that it contained. The coarse woolen shirt 
same next, and then —! 

Mr. Van Buren rose suddenly to his feet 
with a hot, shamed face, and savagely shook 
his fist at the receding boat—for he had 
made a discovery. 


* * * * * 


“ What are you going to do with me now,” 
asked the * kid,’ shamefacedly, as Mr. Van 
Buren steered skilfully through the narrow 
breakwater at Port Jefferson. 

“First, lam going toask your pardon for 
having treated you so roughly; then I am 
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going to ask you to restore my personal 
effects, and after that | am going to take 
you to a doctor at Port Jefferson and get 
your—I might say our—heads dressed. 
After that I will give you my blessing and 
five dollars and put you on a train.” 

She turned her head away and looked far 
off down the Sound, which was now becom- 
ing dotted with specks of flashing white. 
When at length she looked at him, her dark 
eyes were filled with tears, which did not 
proceed from the pain caused by her wound. 

Suddenly her hand fumbled at her neck. 
There was a quick tug, and she held out to 
him a little heart-shaped locket of gold. 

“Say, mister ’—a dark flush spread over 
her cheeks —* will you take this fer a— a — 
keepsake, no! —not that —” she cried, as 
Van Buren hesitated. 

He took the locket from her hand and 
bowed gravely. 

“T shall treasure it always!” he replied. 

She looked away again—then full into his 
face, her own crimson. 

“What are you going to do with—with— 
that?” she asked, pushing the burlap bag 
with her foot. 

“Oh, that is a bag of plunder that was 
dropped by three—men that I met near the 
Long Wharf, who shot at me and then ran 
off. It will be back where it came from by 
this evening!” replied the smiling Mr. Van 
Buren. 
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O you remember the old skating-pond ? 
It was back in your boyhood days, 
and in all probability was just a mile 
or so from the village school. With what 
eager delight you hailed the approach of 
the clear. cold weather that put the first 
film of ice over its surface, and how you got 
out your old wooden strap skates, greased 
the stiffened leather until it became soft and 
pliable, gave the thick, coarse runners 
a vigorous rubbing until there was not 
a speck of the summer's rust upon them, 
and then hung them up in the wood- 
shed—ready for the signal. 
The word was generally 
brought to the schoolroom door 
by a little, tow-headed, red- 
cheeked courier, his face aglow, 
for he had just come from the 
pond and had skated over its 
entire length and breadth—so 
he ought to know. And when 
school was out, what a glorious 
shout went up as you scurried 
home to get your skates! Then 
the snow-covered road was 
dotted with little groups of 
twos and threes, all plodding 
along in the same direction. Of 
course, some of the larger boys 
and girls were there before you 
and looked upon you with an 
air of disdain as you flung 
yourself on the ice and buckled 
on your “runners.” You wob- 
bled a bit at first, but soon you 
got into the swing and off you scooted, glid- 
ing over every nook and corner of the pond 
as though you were on a hurried tour of 
inspection, and you never stopped until you 
were quite out of breath, or a strap loosened 
and caused your skate to turn and spin you 
around until you sat on the ice with a vigor- 
ous thud. 
And do you recall all those who were there ? 
First of all, the pretty little girl in the white 
knit hood who skated so gracefully. If I re- 
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member rightly, she was just seventeen —a 
mere wisp of a creature—her glossy black 
hair hung down her back in a thick braid, 
her great brown eyes sparkled as the color 
mounted to her cheeks, and how you envied 
the larger boys who skated with her. How 
you even grew jealous of their attentions 
after she had glanced in your direction and 
smiled at you. Then there were the two 
daughters of the village Croesus. 
their handsome furs and gorgeous 
raiment making the little girl in 
the knit hood look very plain as far 
as worldly goods were concerned. 

But what does gay plumage 

amount to ona skating-pond un- 
less you can skate?—and they 
could not skate unless some 
sturdy gallant volunteered 
to hold them by the arm. 
Then, how the boys poked 
fun at their escorts: they 
“a_ were city chaps, you know 
—imported for the occa- 
sion. They held their heads 
very high in the air; their high- 
starched collars and tight-fitting 
gloves called forth many a jest 
from the village lads, who did 
not approve of such ‘superflu- 
ity: and when a sturdy urchin 
bumped into one of them, and 
nearly sent him sprawling, the 
air was rent with laughter and 
eat-calls. 

Of course, the schoolmaster 
had to come to see the fun. To be sure he 
did not skate, but that did not prevent the 
larger girls coaxing him on to the pond: 
and how his long, thin legs shot out as he 
took several of them in tow and galloped 
over the slippery ice! And the *ohs” and 
“ahs” they ealled forth as he suddenly 
balked, bringing the girls to a sudden stop. 
who, to save themselves from falling, clung 
to his lean, spare form. And do you remem- 
ber the old fellow, the old-timer, who had a 








curious pair of iron skates that 
curled up at the toe? I believe he 


made them 
himself. He 
was very 
lean and 
wore a short 
thin coat 
, and a mar- 
‘velous fur 
cap that 
came far 
down over 


his tawny 
hair, hisnose 
was very red and pointed, 
and his grizzled beard was 
long and curly; he never 
spoke to any one, but 
whirled about here 
there, executing 
wonderful _ fig- 
ures and wind- 
ing up by revolv- 
ing on his toes so rapidly that he 
looked for all the world like a 
huge corkserew. How he loved to 
gather a crowd about him and 
then display his ability, and when 
the performance was at its height 
a sharp loud snap in the ice sent us 
scurrying in many directions. 

How fast and furious the fun 
developed as the afternoon wore 
on. Started by a few of the boys, 
with hands placed upon the shoulders of 
the lad in front, a long column of skaters 
winds in and out, turning and doubling on 
itself, growing in length as it speeds down 
the pond, the leaders calling to those about 
them to “hook on.” Now one unfortunate 
gets out of the stride and down he goes, 
tumbling those behind him in a disconcerted 
mass. 

Other boys have each cut a slender stick, 
trimmed it to the required size and shape, 
and with half an apple, which has been 
jostled from the hand of an over-fed only 
son, scurry this way and that, engaged in a 
game of “shinny.” 

Of all the characters on the village pond, 
the one who afforded the most amusement 
was the timid young man, who, having neg- 
lected in his youth to master the art, now 
comes forward at a later day to take his first 
lesson on the ice. He comes to the pond 
alone, and in a half-hearted way stands 
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upon the bank easting his eye sheepishly at 
those about him and growing very red as 
one of the smaller boys skates up to him 
and in a mocking tone bawls out, “Hey, 
fellers, look at Billy Tubbins, if he ain’t got 
a pair of skates!” This sally almost dis- 
heartens the ambitious youth, and he moves 
farther along the bank where the pond is not 
so well patronized. His skates are buckled 
on awkwardly; he half stumbles down the 
snow-covered bank, and, as he reaches the 
ice, his feet shoot out in front of him, and he 
sits down in an emphatic manner. 

“Good boy, Billy, try it again!” calls out a 
pretty girl, as she glides past him with a 
sturdy partner. He scrambles to his feet in 
an awkward manner and straightens himself 
for another trial, his ankles turn and twist, 
his mittened hands wave frantically in the 
air, and again he meets the ice witha vigor- 
ous whack. Two Samaritans come 
to his assistance and, placing a 
hand under each arm, lift him to his 
feet. He grins foolishly as he 
thanks them, and against his pro- 
tests they proceed to skate him 
around the pond. “One, two, 
three,” they sing to him as his poor 
legs wabble and turn. The rest of 
the boys appreciate the fun and 
follow after, taking up the refrain 
and ealling it in mocking tones. 
Puffing and quite exhausted he is 
finally conducted to the bank, and, 
seated on the soft snow, he unstraps 
his skates, declaring in whining tones that 
he is through with skating forever! The 
boys banter him as to his lack of pluck, call 
him a “quitter,” “’fraid cat,” the larger 
girls call out to him to 
come and teach them how 
to skate. He grows very 
red, and his chin trembles 
as he tucks his skates un- 
der his arm and starts 
homeward—a sad and 
lonesome mortal. 

The western sky is now 
aglow with crimson, the 
ice reflects the coloring in 
asubdued tone, the skaters 
dart hither and thither 
with renewedenergy. One 
by one they drop on the “ 
snowy bank and _ slowly 
unstrap their skates. The - 
girls, of course, need not 

























soil their pretty fingers; 
there are beaux enough, 


,mittened hand will bring 
* them at one's feet. The 
y * old-timer,” with his 
hand-made skates, alone remains, 
the sole occupant of the pond. He 
’ sways first to one side 
and then to the other as 
he executes the “ outer edge”; now 
he changes his movements, his arms 
are held like the wings of a bird as 
he does the “grape vine.” One 
after the other in rapid succession 
he makes the figure eight on 
either foot, the double roll 
follows, and as a finish he 
transforms himself into the 
living corkscrew. A few of 
the skaters have lingered on 
the bank to see the sport. A faint mp- 
ple of applause ascends as the per- 
former finishes his magic twirl. The 
great yellow moon peeps up over the 
tree tops, and the pretty little girl in 
the white hood looks up at her escort 
and says, “Is there anything that com- 
pares with skating?” 
The moon has the pond all to him- 
self for a time, but not long, for suppers 
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are eater in record-breaking time when the 
skating is good. The old-timer has been 
gone just half an hour, by the watch, when 
three village urchins come chasing down the 
street, as though skating were not exercise 
enough, and again go sliding over the ice, 
giving Pawnee yells, calculated to make 
every other urchin within hearing distance 
bolt his spare-ribs and potatoes. 

Yes, here these others come in twos, threes, 
half-dozens; and after them come grown- 
ups, too busy for skating by daylight. Some 
of these forget that they are grown-ups, and 
shout as loudly as the smallest. And 
here again is the old-timer cutting 
figures as ambitiously as ever. 

A new spirit now possesses the old 
pond. The moonlight has mel- 
lowed the hilarity; the 
shouting seems far 
away, and brings 
back weird, almost 
fearfulechoes. The moon comes close 
down— you never saw it so near be- 
fore. By and by the grown-ups be- 
gin to take off skates andturn home- 
ward. You linger, though 
you are beginning to realize 
that skating is harder work 
than it was early in the day. Then 
~ the big grown-up, who cuts figures 

almost as well as the old-timer, 

shouts that its “time for you kids 

to be going home.” You glide about 
for a minute, loosen your straps, and 
join the homeward procession. 















UETTA, the 
‘apital of 
Beluchistan, 


is a fortified cantonment in a fertile valley, 
13,000 feet above sea-level. It is the head- 
quarters of a division, and the most im- 
portant army post on the road to Kandahar. 
The surrounding country is mountainous 
and wild, no sign of trees or vegetation 
being anywhere apparent, and the traveler 
is inclined to wonder what nourishment can 
be found for the flocks of goats and fat 
tailed sheep that are occasionally met; but 
closer observation revealsa stunted vege- 
table growth among the boulders. 

I found the friend whom I sought on the 
point of starting on a tour of inspection 
down the line to Chaman, which is the ter- 
minus of the railroad—that is to say, it was 
then the terminus; but rails and sleepers 
were stored there all ready to push the 
railway over the border into Afghanistan, 
should oceasion require. The Anglo-Indian 
official, when possible, combines business 
with pleasure, so he suggested that we 
should take our guns with us and have a 
try for chicor, which is a species of grouse, 
in the hills. 

While the servants were putting our 
baggage on board the train, I noticed the 
cook earried along with his pots and pans 
a large bundle of firewood, and this rather 
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unusual addition to a traveling outfit spoke 
most eloquently for the barren nature of 
the country to which we were going. 

Topographically and geographically, the 
conditions of the Afghanistan frontier have 
presented some of the most difficult features 
with which engineers have been called upon 
to contend. Not only is the whole country 
a succession of ridges, nullahs (valleys) and 
rivers, but the blue-slipper clay, which is 
constantly met with, renders the erection of 
embankments most hazardous; appalling 
landslips are of frequent occurrence; one 
section in particular has been rebuilt three 
times in as many years; constructors iron- 
ically give to the sub-stations such names 
as “Premeditated Slip, No. 7,” “Inevitable 
Subsidence, No. 3.” 

A journey of eight hours brought us to 
Shelabagh, a station at the southern en- 
trance to the Khojak tunnel, which burrows 
for two miles through a tooth-shaped ridge. 
If ever the Ameer takes it into his head to 
give up his pacific relations with Great 
Britain, one of the first moves will be to 
order a charge of gun-cotton placed under 
the shoulder of one of the supporting arches; 
and, to guard the defile against any attempts 
of this kind, fortified posts have been erected 
at both ends. 

Shelabagh is a typical frontier station, 
consisting of a dak bungalow, the house 











of the military officer in charge of the rail- 
way, and a few native huts. Captain B. has 
not a very enviable position; his nearest 
European neighbor is sixty miles away, and 
the exactions of his post keep him closely 
tied to the place. His wife told us that his 
sole duty consisted in telegraphing head- 
quarters every twenty-four hours the mes- 
sage, ‘No snow on line;” but the sub-in- 
spector and patrolmen would have a dif- 
ferent story to tell on their journey up and 
down the track looking out for the next 
“unpremeditated slip.” 

The tribesmen seldom now give any 
trouble, and the order for Europeans travel- 
ing in these parts to provide themselves 
with revolvers is generally disregarded. Yet 
one notices that whenever the Sahib takes 
his walks abroad he is attended by one or 
more servantscarrying hisshotgun. “ Always 
handy in case one comes across a partridge,” 
he lightly remarks. And, after all, a charge 
of No. 4 is quite as likely to prove effective 
in quieting the fanatical enthusiasm of a 
Gazi as asingle bullet. A tussle with one of 
these gentry is not of infrequent occurrence 
on the Edge of the Empire, and the follow- 
ing incident will serve to illustrate the depth 
of their cunning when under the influence 
of religious frenzy. 

A few years ago an engineer officer was 
taking his morning ride, unattended, on the 
outskirts of Quetta, when he was overtaken 
by a tall Pathan, mounted on a handsome 
Arab pony. The extravagance of his ap- 
pointments and his swaggering carriage 
suggested the traveling horse-dealer. His 
jacket was of rich brown velvet, embroid- 
ered with gold braid; on his head he wore 
a golden topie, surrounded with a turban of 
pale-blue silk, and a curved tulwar clattered 
at his side. Cantering up, he entered into 
conversation upon the apparent merits of 
their respective mounts, and presently he 
suggested that they should have a trial of 
speed. 

Nothing loath for a little sport, the sapper 
acquiesced, and they started on a race down 
the road. For some time they held abreast 
without either horse giving way, when pres- 
ently the Pathan’s seemed to flag, and the 
Englishman drew ahead. As he did so the 
treacherous Gazi swept out his tulwar, and, 
stooping over the saddle-bow, struck at the 
officer’s neck. Instinetively the officer put 
up his arm and checked the murderous force 
of the stroke, but he was knocked off his 
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horse and rendered unconscious. The Gazi 
galloped on, leaving him for dead. 

Retribution is swift in India. A few hours 
later the would-be assassin was captured, 
tried, and sentenced, and that same evening 
my friend in the Telegraphs received a chit 
(note) from the head jailer of the prison re- 
questing the loan of a steel telegraph post 
from the store. As I observed before, wood 
is scarce in Quetta. 

Captain B. had no room for us in his house, 
and we put up at the dak bungalow, which 
an all-provident government has caused to 
be built for the accommodation of weary 
travelers. Like most of its kind, it econ- 
sisted of a single-storied, whitewashed build- 
ing, containing a large center room, flanked 
by two bedrooms and their satellite bath- 
rooms, and having a broad veranda running 
all around. Here, for the consideration of 
one rupee a day, the European is permitted 
to spread his blankets on the corded bed- 
frame and to enjoy his anteprandial tub. 

Next morning our host proposed a walk 
after chicor, and, as I was not in good con- 
dition for going very far, we decided not 
to take anything to eat with us, but to re- 
turn for lunch. We each had a native serv- 
ant to carry the birds; besides, there was a 
tall Beluchi hunter to act as guide. Chicor- 
shooting requires almost as much caution as 
deer-stalking. The birds are very wild, and 
rise directly they see one’s head above the 
sky-line; their color is so perfectly adapted 
to their surroundings that, in spite of the 
dearth of cover, they are very difficult to 
see, and a wounded bird, if not marked 
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down very accurately, is nearly certain to 
escape. 

In attempting to describe the nature of 
the country which lay before us, I cannot 
do better than quote from the late Mr. G. W. 
Stevens’ most graphic book, “In India.” 
“Not alevel yard for milesand miles; nothing 
but a welter of naked khaki-colored moun- 
tains; ridge entangling ridge, height top- 
ping height. You toil up a knee-loosening 
face to the summit, and there is another 
summit dominating you; up that, and there 
is yet another and another. No end, no 
direction, no security, nothing but exposure 
and sheer toil; not a green thing, not one 
open space, nothing but hard, sterile, un- 
orientable, fanged impossibility.” 

To wear hobnails in one’s boots would be 
as useless as to try to climb a slate roof on 
roller-skates: hemp or felt soles are the 
only things that will give any hold on the 
ground, and even then one dislodges a small 
avalanche of rubble at every step. 

Three weeks of shipboard is not the best 
possible training for this sort of work, and 
toward noon | intimated that I would like 
to go home. My companions, being sea- 
soned mountaineers, wished to extend their 
tramp a little further, and told off two of 
the natives to take me back by the shortest 
route, carrying with them the birds we had 
shot. 

These two men were telegraph linesmen 
from the Bombay side, as little accustomed 
to hill-climbing as 
myself, and they had 
not ‘disguised their 
dissatisfaction at the 


long morning’s 
tramp. Neither of 
them understood a 


word of English, 
and as I knew noth- 
ing of Hindustani, I 
asked my friend to 
explain tothem fully 
the direction we 
were to take. * You 
need not worry 
about that,” he re- 
plied, “they will find 
their way back to 
the bungalow as 
easily as a lost hound.” 
I at once started off, fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance 
by the linesmen, to whom I 
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glanced every now and again to see if | 
was going right. After walking several 
miles, a large boulder hid them from view, 
and I waited for them to come up. They 
did not do so, however, and for the moment 
I thought they had given me the slip. In- 
stead of retracing my steps, I ran to the 
top of a bluff, from which I could overlook 
the track, and, to my surprise, saw the 
stragglers calmly squatting under a rock. 
I shouted to them to come on, and they 
slowly rose and limped up, rubbing their 
stomachs and wagging their heads in a dole- 
ful manner, to imply they were feeling very 
hungry and tired. I was greatly in need of 
a rest and something to eat myself, but we 
were not likely to get it any quicker by lag- 
ging on the road, so I signed to them that 
we must hurry on. 

We plodded on for another mile or so, 
my companions talking to each other and 
looking around in an uncertain way, as if 
they were not very sure about the road, and 
presently we came to a regular cul-de-sac in 
a deep gully. Here the trail ended abruptly, 
and the natives threw themselves on the 
ground in attitudes of utter despair, signing 
to me that they could go no farther. 

I was feeling hungry, and in consequence 
decidedly out of temper, and, not being able 
to address them in their own language, I 
relieved myself by berating them in English, 
and I am afraid even so far forgot myself 
as to kick them. They set up a most dismal 
wail, and began to 
shout “Ho! Pathan, 
ao!” 

It flashed upon me 

. that they had led me 
into a trap, and that 
they were calling to 
some Pathan band- 
its to down 
and murder me, and 
I threateningly 
pointed my gun at 
them, but their look 
of abject misery was 
too unaffected to be 
dissembled. Sud- 
denly an equally 
horrible supposition came 

over me: we were lost! 

A hasty inspection discovered 
no sign of a trail, except in the 
direction from which we had come; 
solid walls of rock shut us in on 


come 











every side; the short winter afternoon 
was closing in. It was growing intensely 
cold, and a few flakes of snow began to fall. 
The oppressive silence of the hills was un- 
broken save for the whining lamentations 
of my companions, and, as if to intensify 
the hopelessness of our position, at our feet 
lay the whitened bones of an unfortunate 
samel which had strayed into this gulch and 
perished. 

I fired off both barrels of my gun in the 
hope of notifying the rest of the party of 
our whereabouts, but no answer came to 
the signal, except the mocking echo which 
the cliffs threw back upon us. And then, in 
the ensuing silence, it seemed as though na- 
ture had become forgetfully unconscious of 
my very existence. For a few moments a 
feeling of the deepest depression took pos- 
session of me, for when the body is utterly 
exhausted for want of rest and food the 
brain does not act normally. A great desire 
to lie down and sleep almost conquered me, 
but the cold was penetrating, and a night 
on those hills would probably be my last. 
One thing only was left which I could do, 
and that was to keep going as long as my 
legs would carry me. 

Upon a quick inspiration I raked up the 
only Hindustani word I knew, and, pointing 
off, I said, “Shelabagh hai?”—meaning to 
ask, “Is Shelabagh in that direction?” But 
the linesmen shook their heads. I pointed in 
another direction; no, it was not there. I 
pointed all around the compass; no, they did 
not know where it was. Then | started back 
along the track by which we had come, but 
they would not stir. Fate was against them; 
they had lost their way, and nothing re- 
mained but to le down and await the out- 
come. 

Seeing that the attempt to move them was 
a useless effort, I again started off alone, this 
time in the direction in which we had been 
traveling and began the heart-breaking 
climb of the face of the cliff. I thought it 
just possible that, although the men had lost 
their way, their homing instinct might have 
been leading them in the right direction. 

Twenty minutes’ climb brought me to the 
knife-edged summit of the ridge. Every step 
of the ascent had been accompanied by alter- 
nate waves of hope and fear as to what I 
should find on the other side, and now be- 
neath me lay another gorge, the very coun- 
terpart of the one I had climbed out of. In 
fact, had I closed my eyes and turned round 
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three times 
I do not 
think Il 
should have 
known 
which was 
which. 

Before beginning the downward journey 
I could not resist the temptation of dislodg- 
ing a boulder and sending it bounding down 
in the direction of my recreant guides. Half 
way down the slope I came upon a bunch of 
chicor, but my fingers were so numbed with 
the cold that I could not put a cartridge into 
my gun; and the birds seemed aware of my 
helpless plight, for they did not even trouble 
to rise, but jeered at me after the derisive 
fashion of an old cock grouse. 

On I trudged, stumbling, sliding, and slip- 
ping among the boulders, shouting occa- 
sionally, and watching all the time for some 
sign of a trail. Every new height I scaled, 
every new vista that was opened up, seemed 
to reiterate the futility of any one ever find- 
ing me on those interminable hills. 

After a while I must have fallen into a 
kind of day-dream, for I have no distinct 
recollection of anything until I found myself 
on a ledge overhanging a valley, listening to 
the tinkle of bells. Presently there came into 
view a long string of camels, bearing large 
packs on their humps. The joy of that mo- 
ment is indescribable. What matter that they 
were half a mile below me? What matter 
that possibly it was a caravan of bandits or 
Gazis? Among them I should escape from 
this awful loneliness. 

Making my way to the leader as fast as I 
could, I pointed in the direction they were 
going, and once again put the all-important 
question, “ Shelabagh hai?” Joy ofjoys! The 
camel-driver nodded his head. I needed 
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nothing more; in fact, had I been able, I do 
not think I should have troubled to ask him 
how far it was. I was on the right road at 
last, and I was not going to be called upon 
just yet to act the part of sacrificial goat to 
an Afridi, or to become a bleached skeleton. 

Falling in astern of the rearmost “ship of 
the desert” I marched along with renewed 
vigor, and had not gone a couple of miles 
before I heard a shout, and, looking up, saw 
a tall figure gesticulating on the height. It 
proved to be the Beluchi Shikari, who had 
been sent out to look for me. His astonish- 
ment was great, and when, in pantomime, I 


explained what had become of the linesmen * 


he did just the same as I had done an hour 
before; he took a large rock and cast it in 
their direction, accompanying the action with 
epithets of contempt, which I have since 
learned the meaning of, but refrain from re- 
peating. 

When I got back to the bungalow the hard- 
hearted old sportsman was for leaving the 
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coolies to their fate, buta few annas persuaded 
him to bring them in, and two hours later the 
resuscitated Hindoos, their cummerbands 
well filled out with rice and chupatties, were 
relating to a sympathetic and highly credu- 
lous audience in the Bazaar their unfortunate 
experience: how they were guiding home the 
new Sahib, when, in a desolate spot, he sud- 
denly became hooch and threatened to shoot 
them if they attempted to follow him, and 
how they had waited with much fear and 
trembling in that place until the Shikari had 
come for them. 

“How much had I better give Kareem for 
coming to look for me?” I asked next morn- 
ing. “Oh, a rupee is quite enough,” my 
friend replied. “Then I am to understand 
that at present rate of exchange you value 
my life at one shilling and four pence?” 
“No necessity to look upon it in that light,” 
he replied; “it is equal to two days’ pay. 
Besides, it would never do to spoil the 
market —I might get lost myself one day.” 


TWO DWELLINGS 


By EMERY POTTLE 


Here in the roar of the street. 


In traffie’s dull beat, 


Swift to defeat 


Dwelleth my mind,— 


Striving and driving with its grim kind. 


There in a far forest's lane, 


Green after rain, 


Careless of gain 


Dwelleth my heart,— 


Seeking the silence the trees impart. 























SHOOTING 


HE most coveted invitation to mem- 
bers of the British aristocracy is 


that which bids the recipient to 
Sandringham as the guest of King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra. The visitors are 
usually divided into two distinet sets—a 
Friday to Monday party, and a Monday to 
Friday party. In the former there is gen- 
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One of the King’s Guests, Colonel Macalmont, Waiting for the Flight. 
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erally a bishop, dean, or canon for the Sun- 
day service, two or three eminent states- 
men, and a sprinkling of musical, literary, 
and artistic celebrities. In the other party 
there are, principally, some distinguished 
visiting foreigner, his suite, and the King’s 
personal friends, and more particularly 
those whom he has invited for the shooting, 
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for it is in the shooting season that Sand- 
ringham is most largely used by its owners, 
their stay there, as a rule, commencing in 
November and terminating in February. 
Arriving at Wolferton, where guests for 
Sandringham alight, carriages and baggage 
wagons are found waiting for the “royal 
train,” and you are driven rapidly up to the 
gates of the King’s private estate. Received 
by footmen, outer wraps and vestments are 
removed, and you are ushered into a spacious 
hall, or saloon, where you are received with 





the distinguished grace and courtesy for 
which the royal host and hostess are so 
justly celebrated. The drive from Wolfer- 
ton has been an inspiring one. Rabbits, in 
hundreds, are popping hither and thither: 
pheasants are flying over your head: squir- 
rels are scampering up and down the trees, 
and there are sounds of many feathery song- 
sters in the branches. You catch the distant 
murmur of the sea, and you seem to get the 
beauty of the Highlands, the grandeur of 
the sea, and the very pick of English scenery, 
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all in one extensive panorama, with an unin- 
terrupted outlook over the North Sea. 
Norfolk has always been noted for its 
game preserves, and the King has done 
much for the promotion of sport in the 


county. His Majesty is the keenest of 
sportsmen; his preserves are his great hobby, 
and are among the finest and best stocked 
in the kingdom. Facts and figures prove 
this: for the ten years ending in 1888, the 
bag ran from 6,831 head to 8,640 per an- 
num, and since 1888 the bags have run from 





The King’s Gunroom at Sandringham. 


10,000 during that year to 20,000, of which 
not less than two-thirds are pheasants. The 
King never allows more than ten people to 
shoot at one time at Sandringham, and the 
game book, an aceurate record of all that 
is done, shows some remarkable bags. On 
the coming of age of the late Duke of Clar- 
ence the bag for three days was within 150 
head of 6,000. The party consisted of His 
Majesty, then Prince of Wales: the late 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prinee Christian, the 
Duke of Cambridge. the late Duke of Clar- 
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ence, the Duke of York, the late Prince Ed- 
ward of Saxe-Weimar, the late Prince of 
Leiningen, the late Count Gleichen, and the 
Marquis of Lorne, now the Duke of Argyll, 
and it is a singular fact that of the party 
of ten, five of its members, four of them 
younger than His Majesty, have died. 

The King is an early riser, and usually 
has a half day’s work done before his guests 
are served with their first cup of tea. The 
regular breakfast hour at Sandringham is 
9:30. The meal is served on round tables, 
set for parties of six or seven. Neither the 
King nor any of the royal family take break- 
fast downstairs, but are served in their own 
rooms. 
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in the covers by some good-natured jokes. 
Seated on his shooting-stool, which is fixed 
in the ground by one long leg, and gives 
him the appearance of being seated in the 
air, he looks the picture of a jovial country 
gentleman. About eleven o'clock the shoot- 
ing party groups itseif in the grounds, and 
behind the sportsmen stand some forty beat- 
ers, looking picturesque in their blue blouses 
and low felt hats trimmed with royal scarlet, 
and armed with formidable looking quarter- 
staffs. In Wolferton woods, about two miles 
from Sandringham House, the main shoot- 
ing is done, and the King is never happier 
than when he has donned his tweeds, and, 
with rifle in hand, is managing the shooting 





The King Usually Walks From Cover to Cover, But Sometimes Rides His Shooting Pony. 


Shooting at Sandringham usually com- 
mences at ten in the morning and ends at 
four o'clock, and the King, although he 
possesses a shooting pony, rarely uses him, 
and almost invariably walks with his guests 
for the greater part of the day, though this 
season, because of his recent illness, perhaps, 
he has ridden more than usual. The as- 
sembling hour is fixed the night before, and 
the party is at the spot, ready and awaiting 
the King’s arrival at the appointed time. 
There is no formality in reaching the rendez- 
vous: some walk, others ride in jaunting 
cars or country carts. The King is a genial 
host among his sporting guests. and ocea- 
sionally relieves the tedium of a long “ wait” 


affairs. For, being a keen sportsman, he 
takes the shooting management mainly into 
his own hands, and it would be difficult to 
find a better day’s sport than is arranged 
for upon the Sandringham pheasant estate, 
where partridge, woodcock, snipe. and sea- 
fowl abound. Though the King shoots regu- 
larly over his estates, big shooting days are 
quite important affairs, and there are only 
a few during the season. There are, gen- 
erally, big shoots on the King’s and Queen’s 
birthdays, both of which are at the height 
of the shooting season, and during the 
Christmas holidays, when the party always 
includes four or five expert shots. The day 
before a big shoot, notice is sent over the 
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estate, and all work is stopped. On the morn- 
ing of the day itself all farm machinery is 
at a standstill, asthe King will not allow the 
birds to be disturbed by any noise, except- 
ing what is made by the beaters who drive 
them in toward the guns. Soon after day- 
light, farmhands with blue and red flags, 
wearing smocks and red bands round their 
hats, are taken to their places by the keep- 
ers, and the head gamekeeper rides over 
the ground to see that they are properly 


posted. Game carts are sent to the places 
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ers’ luncheon tent with their presence. 
Luncheon, which is always hot, and always 
of plain and simple dishes, takes place at 
one o'clock. There is Irish stew, roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding, or boiled beef and 
batter pudding. The Queen and the other 
ladies generally walk the remaining hours 
of daylight with the guns. 

The spot for luncheon varies, according 
to the arrangements made for the shooting. 
If the rabbit warrens are gone over it is 
served in the rooms which the King added 





The Prince of Wales Ready for the Birds. 


where the firing is likely to be the hottest, 
and, when all is ready, the vehicles carrying 
the King and his guests arrive. Every one 
in the party works with two loaders and 
from two to four guns. The sight, when 
the birds rise just above the guns, is a re- 
markable one, and can only be seen on estates 
that are as carefully preserved as is that of 
the King. On these big shooting days, in 
November and December, the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Princesses, and any 
other lady visitors invariably grace the shoot- 


to Wolferton station when he was Prince 
of Wales. Occasionally the King and his 
party lunch at one of the farmhouses on the 
estate, notice having previously been sent of 
their coming: but the favorite mid-day halt- 
ing place is at The Folly, a quaint little 
cottage nestling in a small plantation over- 
looking the highway. When the weather is 
fine, and no building is within easy reach, a 
tent is erected, and the lunch sent from the 
“house” is laid on the improvised tables. 
The “big days” at Sandringham, especially 














when they are for the entertainment of 
royalty, are picturesque affairs. Here and 
there, through the vari-colored late foliage, 
are a hundred beaters, quaintly costumed 
in blue blouses with white lace fronts, and 
soft felt hats encircled by red or blue bands, 
each one showing his number on his chest; 
behind the guns come stray villagers, keen 
to see the sport, vet, courteously character- 
istic of old country life, just as eager not to 
be in the way. There, last November, was 
the Kaiser, austere and autocratic, yet jolly 
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The King objects strenuously to having 
it said that he delights in the number of 
birds In fact, he takes but a 
small part in the big shoots at Sandring- 
ham. He and the Prince of Wales, as keen 
a sportsman as his father, always take the 
worst places in the shooting line, and if a 
guest remarks upon the fact the answer is, 
generally, that if the guest is getting good 
sport, he, the King, is perfectly satisfied. 
His Majesty is very strict about the wounded 
birds being immediately put out of their 


he shoots. 


The Game Is Spread Out in Rows Near the Luncheon Tent. 


as a lad out of school, in plain Norfolk 
dress himself, but followed by two loaders 
and a beater in gold-laced uniform, using 
only one hand, but with a deadly certainty 

as he is one of the surest shots in Europe. 
There also, a few days later, came the King 
of Portugal, always smoking pipe or cigar, 
with gun in either hand, or both, for he is 
an ambidexterous marksman who never 
The Prince of Wales shoots su- 
perbly, and is credited with killmg nine 
brace of woodeock before luncheon, as rare 
as it must be a rapid performance. 


misses. 





misery by the keepers, and never likes to 
see one of his cherished breed of golden 
pheasants among the killed. For the King 
himself, a stroll through the coverts, at- 
tended by his loader and his old and trusted 
keeper, with his favorite retriever at his heels, 
is always a greater pleasure than the big- 
gest day recorded in the Sandringham game 
book. 

The King’s passion for sport dates from 
his childhood, when he accompanied his 
father, the Prince Consort, deer-stalking. 
Among his other expeditions have been the 
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shooting of crocodiles on the Nile and tigers 
in India. He has pursued the wild boar 
with the Emperor of Germany and the late 
Duke of Coburg in the immense forests of 
Central Europe, and deer, chamois, and 
game of all kinds on Baron Hirsch’s enor- 
mous estates in Hungary. He has had his 
share of exciting adventures, too. He was 
onee completely knocked over by a stag— 
he and his horse—while attending a deer 
hunt as the guest of the late Emperor Louis 
Napoleon. He was in repeated jeopardy 
while on his memorable tour in India. There 
isa magnificent mounted tiger at Sandring- 
ham, perhaps the most valued of all his 
trophies, which, from an elephant’s back, 
he shot at Jeypore. During this time the 
royal party slew twenty-eight tigers—not to 
mention elephants, leopards, and bears— 
most of the ““man-eaters” falling to the rifle 
of the Prince of Wales. ashe was then known. 

His skill with the rifle he acquired stalk- 
ing deer with his father in Scotland, when, 
at the age of fifteen, he was accounted the 
best shot in his family. There are two rooms 
at Sandringham to whichall the King’s guests 
are welcome, but which he takes a particular 
delight in showing to his sporting friends. 
They are the gameroom and his own gun- 
room. The former holds six thousand head, 
and is the largest in Europe, save that of the 
late Baron Hirsch in Hungary, and there 
the result of the day's shooting is always laid 
out for inspection before it is consigned to 
the game larder. 

The room presents a wonderful sight at 
the end of a shooting party, when it is well 
filled with pheasants, partridges, hares, rab- 
bits, and wild fowl, which are finally des- 
patched to charitable institutions, to em- 
ployees on the royal estate, to the different 
royal households, to the rich, and to the poor, 
neighbors of the King. No one is forgotten, 
but not a single head is allowed to be sold. 

The King’s gunroom is a large, bright, airy 
apartment, wainscoted, andcontaininganum- 





ber of cases with glass doors, ranged along 


the walls, in which are guns forming one of 
the finest private collections in the world. 
There is an entrance from the game larder 
into what is known as the lower gunroom, 
and here the weapons, brought in after the 
day’s shooting. are cleaned and_ polished. 
The gunroom itself is reached by a flight of 
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stairs, and here the King keeps his shooting 
treasures. After constant use during a sea- 
son's shooting he sends them back to his gun- 
maker for a thorough examination and over- 
hauling. Of course, the case is rare where 
any one invited “to shoot” at Sandringham 
fails to bring his own guns with him, but in 
such an event in the King’s gun-cases some- 
thing will be found to suit the most fastidi- 
ous. The cases contain all the best known 
makes of shotguns, and there is also a 
specimen of the American repeating shot- 
gun, which, however, he does not use much, 
as practise is needed to handle it to advan- 
tage, and his keepers are always behind him 
with the ready-loaded second guns. This 
collection of rifles and pistols is a marvel- 
ously complete one, comprising American 
and various makes of English express rifles, 
mostly of 500 and 450 calibers. One of the 
most valued pieces is a double-barreled 
hammer rifle, a gift from Queen Victoria, 
bearing the date December 24, 1867. Close 
to it is what will one day become an histori- 
‘al national possession, a 24-bore muzzle- 
loader, which was King Edward's first own 
gun, and which has since been used as a 
practise weapon for other members of the 
King’s family as they became old enough to 
be permitted to shoot. A present from King 
Leopold of Belgium is a double-barrel, 
smooth-bore shotgun made at Ghent, which 
is a marvel of faney carving and metal 
work. The comb of the stock is an eagle's 
head, and on the face of the stock are several 
characteristic sporting groups in bas-relief. 
The silversmith has made the trigger-guard 
to represent a greyhound coursing with its 
long, lean body extended, the lock-plates are 
constructed to look like silver geese; the 
hammers are chased and wrought into the 
shape of dogs’ heads, and the ramrod is held 
in place by silver rings into which have been 
worked the figures of a fox and two swans. 

The guns which have evidently had the 
most use are those that are the least orna- 
mented. The shotguns go in sets of three: 
they handle and balance easily, and were 
evidently specially made for driving. King 
Edward usually selects, for his own use, a 
gun with an exceedingly light pull on the 
right trigger. He is fond of the pistol 
stock, and the left barrel is choked rather 
more than is usual. 
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THE WINGED SNOWSHOER OF THE 
NORTH LAND 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


OW I happened to be setting out 
for ptarmigan, eight hundred miles 
from the railroad, where, nearby, 

the birds could be found without forsaking 
all the comforts of home, is a matter of 
little moment to any one but me. It is 
enough, for the purpose of this tale, to say 
that the immediate impelling force was 
hunger; for I had recently come from 
Fort Smith, where starvation rules for 
nine months of the twelve, and had ex- 
hausted the beggarly three days’ rations, 
which were all I got to carry me a full five 
days’ journey, running thirty-five miles every 
day of the five. It was with great difficulty 
I squeezed even so scanty a stock from the 
Company store: and the big heart of » Me.” 
its presiding genius, gave me, I am sure, 
out of his own treasured little horde of 
sugar, put aside to later hush his erying 
children when lack of nourishing food made 
them fretful. 

And now I had come to the end of the 
supply, and we were yet about eighty miles 
from my destination, for storms of unusual 
severity had slowed our daily average of 
travel. There was the frozen whitefish we 
‘arried for dog feed—but T would not per- 


mit it to be eaten; the life of a dog was 


of greater consequence, under the circum- 
stances, than that of an Indian. Had it been 
a rabbit year, we could have set snares, 
and over night replenished our empty larder: 
but, worse luck, it was the bad 
which comes every seven years, when the 
rabbits are strangely stricken and die in 
great numbers. “Tisa curious disease, which 
smites without warning. Indians say it over- 
takes the running rabbit and lays it low as 
suddenly and as mysteriously as would a bolt 
of lightning. In one of these vears it was 
that I found myself journeying northward. 
All along the Great Slave River I met 
starvation among the straggling Indians. 
They sat huddled around the tepee-fire, 
barely keeping life in their bodies with an 
occasional fox, or lynx, or rabbit, or ptar- 
migan, that chaneed into their traps and 
snares—one trapped fox, cringing in its 
miserably cold captivity, I had killed the 
day before and left for its lucky owner— 
while back from the river one hundred 
miles were moose and bear: and earibou, 
another hundred miles. Yet there they sat 
starving, lacking resolution to secure the 
comparative plenty that was to be had for 
the seeking. God Almighty modeled these 
Indians with strange mental warp: though 


season, 
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fin, fur, and feather abound sufficiently to 
keep the scattered inhabitants of this vast 
area well fed, yet always there is feast or 
famine among them. In the autumn pre- 
ceding my visit, one party of hunters, two 
hundred miles from where I stood, had killed 
25 moose, 7 woodland caribou, + bears, 90 
marten, 26 beaver, and 3 otter. In the sum- 
mer the lakes teem with whitefish—a_ pro- 
vision which makes the country inhabitable, 
for overland travel, because of its swampy 
character, is, for the greater part of the year, 
all but impossible. 

We had tried to get food of the only In- 


Yow “¢ " , 


“ A party of eight was preparing to feast upon its last morsel—the hind leg of a lynx.’ 


dians we met, but they were as badly off as 
we; worse, for we had plenty of tea and to- 
bacco—the traveler’s solace, in this silent 
white land. One party of eight we passed, 
‘amped at the river’s edge, was preparing 
to feast upon its last morsel—the hind leg 
of a lynx; another, a tepee, we overtook 
emptied itself—men, women, children, and 
dogs—to beg food of us, the beggars. 

I could not diseuss the situation at length 
with my Indians, for my vocabulary in their 
tongue was limited to about a dozen words— 
signifying hurry, stop, fire, good, yes, no, 
meat, fish, tea, smoke, sleep — but with signs 
I made them understand that I wished to 
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leave the river in the hope of getting ptar- 
migan to relieve our pressing needs. I could 
see that my proposition was distinetly un- 
popular, and I felt sure trouble with the 
Indians was coming. Such had been my im- 
pression, indeed, even when engaging them, 
for both had been very reluctant to undertake 
the trip, and neither inspired me with con- 
fidence. Each wanted an order to the Com- 
pany for a sack of flour to leave with the 
“starving” family during his absence, a rifle, 
and many other presents, before they would 
even discuss the question of daily wage. 
Denying those demands, I was obliged to 





i 2 


Photograph by the Author. 
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furnish them with moceasins, duffel (the 
Northland sock), strouds (leggings), babiche 
(caribou thongs for snowshoe stringing), 
and mittens. Had the men proved willing 
travelers and good tempered once we were 
on the road I should have enjoyed the in- 
voluntary role of Santa Claus, but from 
almost the first fire they had been halting 
and grumpy. Besides, they annoyed me by 
repeated stops under pretense of disarranged 
shoes or sledge, which were really excuses to 
boil tea and further reduce our dwindling 
rations. An Indian cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to eat so long as anything to eat re- 
mains. True, we encountered severe weather 
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with storms driving into our faces practi- 
eally all the time, and the thermometer rang- 
ing from 40° to 47° below zero. 

Checked in their raids upon our slender 
supply, they grew sulky. At each of the two 
Indian camps we passed I had much diffi- 
eulty to get them going again, and at the 
last eamp had been obliged to defend the 
dog fish, of which they were bent on making 
a feast for themselves and the other Indians. 
The row that resulted was tempestuous while 
it lasted: but they did not 
get the fish. 
It was 
only af- 
ter a 
demon- 
stration 
of force 










is put, I 

believe, in 
diplomatic 
parlance — 
not to men- 
tion 
picturesque 
American 
talk, unintelli- - 
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window; it was cold and dark, and a worn 
piece of blanket served as door. In one 
corner flamed a tiny fire, and around it 
crouched three children, the oldest surely not 
over eight; while on the side wall, laced into 
its moss bag, hung a baby. As we entered, 
one of the children was tearing the last 
meat shreds from a rabbit’s leg, that 
‘aught the eve of my Indians and started 
an animated dialogue, in which I could dis- 
tinguish frequent use of the word I knew 
stood for rabbit or meat. While the parley 
was at its height an Indian woman lifted 
the door blanket and stood before 

us with three rabbits over her 

arm. Eager attention was at 
onee given her by the In- 
dians, and I could read 
in their actions 
and tones a de- 
mand for one of 
the rabbits she 
now held tightly. 
They were all 
talking and ges- 
ticulating in the 
center of the little 
hut. The children 
turnedabout from 


gible to their ear, / the fire and 
but obviously im- Vea! stared mutely. 
pressive, that I per- . Suddenly an 
suaded my Indians to Sali’ Indian grabbed 
leave this camp. They la a rabbit; and 
wanted to stop by the then I inter- 
fire, where, even though fered in 
food was no more plen- behalf of 
tiful than with us, was the wo- 
at least more comfort than facing a man —for 
head wind on an empty stomach, | aS" though we 
sympathized with their feelings, but did / were three 
not propose to starve either in camp or hungry men, 
out of it if I could help it. So iui here was a woman 
we renewed our course down the to gather fire- with four children, all, 


wood,”’ 


river, battling a head wind of great 
strength and stumbling over hum- 
mocky ice, with now and then a gaping 
erack, which in the dusk of a snow-driven 
wind invited broken legs at every en- 
counter. Mean while, as we traveled, I 
watched for a clearing of the timber along 
the river bank that suggested open country 
beyond, and possible ptarmigan. Early in 
the afternoon I turned off into what seemed 
to be promising land, and before we had 
gone inland a mile we came directly upon as 
squalid a cabin as I ever beheld. It had no 


I made sure, in at least 
as much need as we were. 

My men now flatly refused to continue the 
journey, and it was only through threaten- 
ing them with my rifle, which I got from the 
sledge for the purpose, that they resumed 
travel: in what state of mind may readily be 
imagined. 

After this experience, I thought best to 
carry my rifle, for although I did not really 
expect an attempt to do me bodily harm, yet 
I thought it wise to be prepared; and I 
knew they were in ugly mood. 


Drawing by 
Henry S. Watson. 
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It was bitter going, even in the more or 
less sheltered woods, and we tramped on 
slowly, making our way into country which 
seemed to me likely for ptarmigan, until 
dusk, when I decided to camp. As was my 
eustom, I sent the Indians to gather fire- 
wood, while I cleared the ground with my 
snowshoe and cut pine twigs for bedding. 
Once or twice while I worked, it occurred to 
me the Indians were taking an unusually 
long time, and once or twice I called on 
them to hurry. That no response came to 
my shouts did not especially impress me, 
for I thought perhaps the wind earried 
away the sound of my voice, or 
that they were too sulky 
to reply. So I kept 
on working, mak- 
ing camp more 
elaborate than 
ordinarily I 
would, in or- 
der to keep 
busy —and 
warm. When, 
however, after 
completing a 
eamp fit to shel- 
ter even a tender- 
foot, and there 
were still no signs 
of the Indians or a fire, I 
became suspicious, and rais- 
ing my voice I yelled 
lustily; but there was 
no response save the 
howling wind. 

Taking my rifle, I sought 
their tracks, and found they 
went into the woods for a few 
hundred yards, and then bore 
directly toward our sledge trail. 
This I followed back forabout three 
miles, until I beeame convinced that 
the Indians had deserted me for 
the woman’s cabin, which we had 
left fully twelve miles in the rear. 

The thought of being deserted in a pathless 
country, without guide and without food, 
was not precisely cheering; but it was not my 
first venture in the wilderness, and I faced 
the situation determined to make the best of 
it—philosophy which reflected no especial 
eredit on me for there was nothing else to 
be done. I could, of course, have gone back 
to the cabin, but that would have availed me 
nothing. The Indians, in their mood, were 
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worse than helpless ; to retrace my steps was 
getting farther from my objective point, and 
there was no greater prospect of food be- 
hind than lay immediately before me. I re- 
turned to the sledge and sought comfort in 
a roaring fire and a kettle of tea. I was 
afraid to unharness the dogs lest they follow 
the example of the Indians, and to lose them 
would have turned me back; so I fed them 
in harness their ration of thawed whitefish. 
As I rolled in my blankets for the night, 
it was a consoling thought that 
\ the Indian woman and her 
children would have dis- 
posed of the rabbits 
long before my In- 
dians reached the 
cabin to rob her. 
} * * * 
The next day 
opened so brightly 
as to produce cor- 
responding cheer in 
me; and I set forth 
on my journey with 
comparatively light 
heart, in a general 
northerly direction, 
| still keeping to the 
more or 
eountry in which I had 
camped, with the chance 
of getting the ptarmi- 
gan that seemed now 
to be my only hope of 
food. I felt I could not be 
more than a day’s travel 
from Great Slave Lake, and 
that, if I maintained my 


less open 


present direction, I 
fo 8ATSon should reach it in due 
course. 


“IT pursued my 
way slowly and 
laboriously.’’ 


Driving Indian dogs, 
with all the noise inci- 
dental thereto, are not 
likely conditions under 
which to stalk birds, especially when the 
dogs are as unfriendly and require as 
much urging as I found to be now the 
‘vase. Having turned the sledge on its side, 
therefore, to keep the dogs from running 
away, I would go ahead for a distance, 
looking for ptarmigan, and then return to 
the sledge and bring up the dogs to the 
end of the trail I had made. Thus, I pur- 
sued my way slowly and laboriously, for, 
toughened as I was, the trail-breaking was 
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severe on ankle and instep muscles. The 
show was much deeper than it had been 
on the river, and on narrow tripping shoes 
I sunk to my knees, while the snow piled 
on the toe of my shoe, making necessary, 
as a preliminary to every step, the lifting 
of the heavily laden shoe to knock off the 
accumulated snow. It is such kind of going 
that brings on the terrible mal de raquette, 
the most fearsome affliction with which the 
lone snowshoer can be overtaken. 
Searching every bit of snow which seemed 
likely to cover ptarmigan, I was tramping 
through a kind of open swale, when, shortly 
after noon, a streak of dark, skimming 
slowly over the snow, arrested my attention— 
and as suddenly disappeared. I stopped short 
and surveyed the surroundings very care- 
fully, realizing, of course, that the white bird 
on the white snow would not be easy to find; 
but, though I scrutinized every inch of snow, 
it was minutes before I discovered a black 
thing, shining like a bead; even when I 
had made out this black bead to be the eye 
of a bird it was some time before I could 
outline the bird itself. Then I counted nine 
of the beautiful white things with black- 
tipped tails, sitting quietly on the snow not 
more than thirty feet in front of me. After 
I had shot, I realized why, perhaps, earlier 
in the day I had not found them, for they 
disappeared like a cloud of smoke, and in 
the glistening snow, which made seeing dif- 
cult under the best conditions, it was, for me, 
at least, after seven continuous weeks’ travel 
in the glare, impossible to follow their flight. 
There were remnants only of the single ptar- 
migan I shot, for the ball had hit its body, 
and a 45-90 is not an ideal gun for bird- 
shooting. Yet it provided a mouthful or two 
of shattered meat, and put new heart in me. 
I saw several other small packs during 
the remainder of the afternoon, but was 
not again successful, although I shot at 
them sitting near and far, and, in despera- 
tion, even at them flying. Time and again, 
as I caught fleeting glimpses, they so in- 
stantly disappeared that I sometimes won- 
dered if, after all, it was not a delusion. 
They seemed to be suddenly swallowed up by 
the snow. And that is practically what did 
happen. They do actually fly into the snow 
without alighting, so that no track is left 
by which a four-footed enemy ean trail 
them. When it cares to do so, this winged 
snowshoer can run over the lightest snow 
without sinking, because of the feathered 
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feet its Creator has provided. Nature gen- 
erously safeguards this bird against enemies, 
summer as well as winter, for in the former 
season its plumage of mottled brown blends 
almost completely with its surroundings. 

Mean time, I was making slow progress, 
and the sun, which all day had shone so 
brilliantly, toward the end of the afternoon 
went under heavy storm clouds that had 
come up suddenly. Believing the lake could 
not now be far off, I pushed on harder, and 
with darkness falling came out upon its 
bank just as the storm broke. I could see, 
practically no distance ahead, but knew | 
had gone almost due west when leaving the 
river originally, and that I must now, there- 
fore, bear sharply to the northeast. I had 
been traveling in storms so continuously 
that the present one did not impress me so 
much as it should have done; nor, although 
it was severe and looked black and threat- 
ening, did I doubt I could reach the other 
side of the lake that night. The sensible 
plan would have been to camp on the bank 
until morning, or until the weather cleared, 
but I was so hungry and so jaded in mind 
and body that a few more difficulties of 
one kind or another seemed immaterial. 
Under such conditions, I have found the 
desire always to push on and get it over. 

Taking my bearings, as well as I could 
by my compass (the needle pointing twenty- 
five degrees east of the true north), I drove 
my dogs down the bank onto the lake, 
which I estimated was about seven or eight 
miles wide to the point I sought to reach. 
For about three miles, I made my way fairly 
well, the storm holding with unchanged 
severity; but suddenly, and when I was well 
out into the open, it burst with terrifie force 
upon us and with a suddenness that swept 
me off my feet, and doubled the dogs in 
confusion. I thought it merely a flurry, per- 
haps, and, straightening the dogs, urged 
them on with my whip, but I could searcely 
keep the dogs going or stand on my feet. 
How long we groped about blindly I do not 
know. It seemed hours, and the storm to 
increase every minute. I cut the hand line 
from the sledge and tied one end to the fore- 
goer and the other to my sash, that, in the 
confusion of the shrieking wind and the 
blinding snow which swept upon us, we 
should not become separated. 

I found it impossible to maintain any 
course. I could not see my compass without 
a light; I did not dare to open my eapote in 
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“It seemed as if we were in the center of a furious crystal maelstrom.” 
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that hurricane: and no light would have 
lived, could I have made one. . As fast as I 
untangled the dogs, they doubled on one 
another in frantic search of protection. 

I might have made my way back to land, 
remembering the direction from which the 
storm was coming when we set out on the 
lake, but the storm had changed its diree- 
tion; indeed, it seemed now to have none 
in particular. It came apparently from every 
direction; swirling around us on all sides, 
wrapping us in its furious whirl, and driving 
the fine frozen snow on the surface of the 
lake with cutting force into our faces. It 
seemed as if we were in the very center of a 
furious crystal maelstrom; it was absolutely 
blinding, suffocating, bewildering; and after 
buffeting and struggling for some time I 
knew that the only thing to do was to stop, 
lest we wander farther away from land—for 
Great Slave Lake is about three hundred 
miles long and of not much smaller area 
than Lake Michigan. 

So I turned the sledge over 


and laid 
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down behind it, while the dogs crowded 
beside and on top of me, and the drifting 
snow soon made us one with the landscape. 
Here we lay buried until the screech of the 
storm had lowered, and my watch read four 
o'clock. Then I dug the dogs and sledge out 
of the drift, but it was a long time before I 
could induce the miserable half-frozen brutes 
to face the storm, which had lessened con- 
siderably, but was still blowing furiously and 
making travel extremely arduous. However, 
as I could read my compass I felt sure of my- 
self and kept on, the storm abating all the 
time. Gradually daylight came to make the 
situation a little more hopeful, though it still 
stormed so that I could not see very far; but 
at last, to my great joy, I distinguished a 
ragged-looking bank looming darkly on my 
left hand. 

In half an hour I had given my dogs a well- 
earned feed, and was myself inside the tepee 
of an Indian hunter eating a earibou rib 
before a warming fire. 

I never did get another ptarmigan. 





Drawing by Henry S. Watson. 















































Drawing by Charles Livingston Bull 


** One trapped fox, cringing in its miserably cold captivity, 


I had killed the day before and left for its lucky owner 








FREDERIC REMINGTON, 





THE MAN 


By EDWIN WILDMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


REDERIC REM- 
INGTON, the 
artist, who paints 
Indians, cowboys, and 
bronchos as no one else 
“an, 
has a personality quite 
as individual as_ the 


ever has, or ever 


product of his brush 
and pen. 
It was my pleasure 


last summer to be his 
neighbor, my island be- 
ing within megaphone 
‘all of Inglenook, Rem- 
ington’s summer king- 
dom on the St. Law- 
rence River. 

In the abandon and 
independence of a sum- 
mer outing personalities 
have a way of disport- 
ing themselves with a 
delightful disregard of 
town formalities. 

Remington’s personality is individual, 
wherever he is or whatever he does: yet, 
as I saw him from day to day, and shared 
his thoughts and observations, I found a 
never-ceasing flow of sparkling originality 
—not the epigrammatical sentence-making 
sort, but the kind that grasps and lays 
bare, without malice, the absurdities of 
false notes, and points with blunt directness 
to the kernel of things. 

His is a personality, too, that makes itself 
manifest, and whether in evidence himself, 
or a listener, one does not forget that he 
is present. He must be doing things, and 
whatever occupies his attention absorbs him 
completely. 

Lethargy and idleness, by some unac- 
countable fiction, have become associated 
with fleshy men. Remington is big—*tre- 
mendous,” as he might put it; but he is a 
bundle of nervous energy that gives him the 
liveliness of a boy of ten. 

At his island home he was up and out by 
six o'clock, and hard at work in his studio 


* He is up by 


BY THE AUTHOR 





six o'clock and hard at work in his studio at eight.”’ 


at eight. He works rapidly and permits 
nothing to interfere when the brush or pen 
is in his hand. 

When he “plays,” it is with no less con- 
centration; he plays to win, and if the 
game is worth attempting it is worth mas- 
tering. 

Play is as much a part of his work as work 
is of his happiness. Remington's play at his 
island consisted of taking to the water five 
times a day; a couple of hours at tennis. 
“to get up a sweat—for every man should 
get up a sweat once a day”: and enjoying 
and giving “common hospitality,” which 
means a cigar, a nip, and “ heap talk.” 

At Inglenook, Remington has, besides a 
roomy cottage, a charming little island. It 
includes several acres of rocky, grass-cov- 
ered soil, studded with cedar, white birch, 
and beech, with a bold front of sun-bleached 
rocks facing the three miles of blue looking 
toward Canada. In the lee there is a white, 
sand-laid bay; then comes a plateau, where 
sets the house, and a plain, where the tennis 














court lies; there is astrait, separating Ingle- 
nook from its neighbors, and a peninsula 
from which the dogs howl when the master 
is away—in fact, a geographical kingdom, 

Remington loves every inch of his little 
kingdom, and all the waters adjacent—even 
as far as Chippewa Bay and up the wild and 
devious creeks, creeping in from the wooded 
shores, Where ducks are wont to cross his 
path to sudden death. 

Remington and his canoe are insepara- 
ble. “ Best exercise on earth; feel my arm,” 
he says to the skeptical inlander. No row- 
boat for him. It is as tame sport as riding a 
broken broncho: and as to asailing boat, he 
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would “just as soon ride on a street car.” 
Once he bought a gasoline launch. After 
three trips he tied it up tothe dockand hurled 
rocks—and other things—at it; so he told 
me, and his neighbors confirmed the story. 

But Remington could not be expected to 
like anything that goes “without the feel of 


the brute on his muscles.” He is too stren- 
uous, too brimming over with vitality to be 
a passenger. 

Remington wrote a book last summer; ¢ 
story of the life of the plains in °76. He 
hung the brush and palette on the wall of 
his little studio, and with pen and ink told 
the story of the Indians and cowboys, whose 


From His Studio, Among the Pines, Mr. Remington Can Look Upon the Island Kingdoms 


of His Neighbors. 
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‘ Best exercise on earth, ’ he says.’ 
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“Remington and his canoe are inseparable. 

















facesand figures have so often lent themselves 
to other men’s imaginings. I read several 
chapters; after the first I made up my mind 
the world had lost a great humorist in the 
finding of a great artist. The humor is hila- 
rious, yet rich, and interlaced with fine blue 
veins of pathos. Then the story leaps off 
across the plain like an Indian chase, and 
rounds up the climax with a snap of the 
whip, full of life, color, and go. 

“Come down here: I want to speak to 
you,” Remington called, one day, shoving 
the nose of his canoe up against my dock. 
“T’ve coined two words to-day—the sweetest 
ones in the English language.” I leaned over 
the dock, watching the beatific smile that 
played upon his boyish features. 

“Bend low. I want to whisper them to 
you.” 








I eraned my neck forward as he grasped 
my arm and whooped out: 

“T-h-e E-n-d!” Then we went on a holi- 
day. 

In one of our talks last summer we fell 
afoul the pros and cons of the real mission of 
the artist. 

“Big art is a process of elimination,” he 
said; “eut down and out—do your hardest 
work outside the picture, and let your audi- 
ence take away something to think about— 
to imagine. The big heroic, for instance 
(mentioning a great life-sized bronze group 
shown at the Pan-American Exposition), be- 
longs to the Eden Musée—it’s all there, too 
gross—big creatures, life-sized—yet lifeless 
—awful! What you want to do is to just 
create the thought—materialize the spirit of 
a thing, and the small bronze—or the im- 
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pressionist’s picture—does that: then your 
audience discovers the thing you held back, 
and that’s skill.” 

“But your audience ?” I interrupted. 

** Boys—boys between twelve and seventy 
—can't draw a woman—never tried but one, 
and washed her out of the picture. Horses, 
men—men of the Big West—country with- 
out a horse is no country for me—ean’t en- 
thuse over the Philippines—no horse.” 

At sunset his favorite diversion was to 
paddle out upon the river and watch the 
changing tints of the sky and water. 

“Seems as if I must paint them—seems 
as if they ‘d never be so beautiful again ”— 
he said one perfect August evening, resting 
in his canoe on the crimson ealm of the 
sun's afterglow reflected on the surface of the 
water. “ But people won'tstand for my paint- 
ing sunsets,” he added, exploding with a 
laugh that shook the boat. ‘Got me pigeon- 
holed in their minds, you see; want horses, 
cowboys, out West things—won’t believe me 
if I paint anything else.” 

One evening, when the gleam of the full 
moon drove a path of sparkling silver from 
shore to shore, and the stars daneed an ac- 
companiment on the polished expanse of 
blue, Remington came over from Ingle- 
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nook. 
river. 

“Come along,” he said to a friend wateh- 
ing the view from my veranda. “This is 
no place to enjoy such a picture. You want 
to get away from everything civilized to 
catch the spirit of this thing—away from the 
house and people's gabble. White man spoils 
nature by trying to improve on it. The 
march of the derby hat round the world is 
answerable for more crimes against art than 
a hundred wars.” 

So, down to the dock he went, he and 
Caspar Whitney, his friend, for a romantie 
communion with nature, where the chatter 
of men and women would not destroy the 
picture the moon and stars were painting 
out on the bosom of the river. 

Just after sunrise, a day before he left for 
his home in New Rochelle, Remington pad- 
dled out in the little bay, back of his island, 
and painted a sketch of his boathouse and 
the white rocks and green pines that line 
the shore. 

“First time I’ve touched the brush this 
summer,” saidhe. “Got to take some of the 
light and water home with me to look at this 
winter. Just live to come up here—can’t 
beat it anywhere—’cept out on the plains.” 


He was bent upon a paddle up the 
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ULY 23d, 1888, the day the Liherdade 
sailed from Rio de Janeiro, was one 
of ideal weather. Meeting with light 

head winds through the day, we made but 
little progress, and finally, when night came 
on, anchored twenty miles east of Rio Heads, 
near the shore, in a calm. Long, rolling 
seas rocked us as they raced by, and dashed 
upon the shore with a sound like thunder 
while we slept. But a trouble unthought 
of before came up in the bos’n’s mind 
before going to his bunk. “Mamma,” cried 
he, as our little bark rose and fell on the 
heavy waves, tumbling the young sailor 
about in the small quarters while he knelt 
seriously at his evening devotions, **mamma, 
this boat isn’t big enough to prayin!” But 
this difficulty was gotten over in time; our 
young sailor learned to watch as well as 
pray on the voyage, and, full of faith that 
all would be well, laid him down nights and 
slept as restful as any Christian on sea or 
land. 

By daylight of the second day we were 
again under way, beating to the eastward 
against the old head winds and head sea. 
On the following night we kept her at it, 
and the next day made Cape Frio, where 
we anchored near the entrance to a good 
harbor. Time from Rio, two days; distance, 
70 miles. 

The wind and tide, being adverse, com- 
pelled us to wait outside for a favorable 
change. While comfortably anchored at 
this place, a huge whale, nosing about, 
came up under the canoe and gave her a 
great toss, and I need not add that he 
gave the crew their greatest scare. What 
a strange thing it was to be sure, and to 
think of its happening tothe Liberdade. We 





were taking dinner at the time. The meal, 
it is needless to say, was finished without 
dessert. The great sea animal—fifty or 
sixty feet long—cireling around our small 
craft, looked terribly big. He was so close 
to me twice, as he swam around the canoe, 
that I could have touched him with a 
paddle. His flukes, stirring the water like 
a steamer’s propeller, appeared alarmingly 
close and powerful. And what an ugly 
mouth the monster had! Well, we expected 
instant annihilation: the fate of the stout 
whale-ship Essex came vividly before me. 
The voyage of the Liberdade, l thought, was 
about ended, and I looked about for pieces 
of bamboo on which to land my wife and 
family. Just then, however, to the infinite 
relief of all of us, the leviathan moved off 
without doing us more harm, having felt 
satisfied, perhaps, that we had no Jonah on 
board. The canoe lost an anchor through 
the incident, and received some small dam- 
age to her keel, but no other damage was 
done —even this, I believe upon second 
thought, was unintentional—done in play- 
fulness only! A shark ean take a joke, it is 
said, and erack one, too, but for broad, rip- 
pling humor the whale has no equal. 

“Tf this be a sample of our adventures in 
the beginning,” thought I, “we shall have 
enough and to spare by the end of the voy- 
age.” 

When our breath came back, and the hair 
on our heads settled to a normal level, we 
set sail, and dodged about under the lee of 
the cape till a cove, with a very enticing 
sand beach at the head of it, opened before 
us, some three miles northwest of the point 
where the anchor was lost in the remarkable 
adventure with the whale. The “spare 
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bower ” was unstowed and a new cable bent; 
then we stood in and anchored near a cliff, 
over which was a goat path leading in the 
direction of a small fishing village, about a 
mile away. Sheering the boat into the rocky 
side of the cove, which was steep, too, one of 
the crew leaped out, warp in hand, and made 
fast to a boulder above the high water mark ; 
then, scrambling over the cliff, we all re- 
paired to the vilage, first improvising a 
spare anchor, or kellock, from three sticks 
and a stone, which answered the purpose 
quite weil of mooring the Liberdade secure- 
ly seaward. 

Judging at once that we were strangers, 
the villagers came out to meet us, and made 
a stir to entertain us in the most hospitable 
manner, after the custom of the country. 
With the villagers came a gentleman from 
Canada, a Mr. Newkirk, who was engaged, 
when the sea was smooth enough to work, 
in recovering treasures lost near the cape in 
the British ship Thetis, wrecked there in 
1830. The treasures, some millions in silver 
coins and gold bars from Peru for England, 
were dumped in the cove on the west shore 
near the end of the cape, which takes the 
name of the wrecked ship, and is called 
Thetis Cove. 

Some of the coins were given us to be 
treasured as souvenirs of the pleasant visit. 
We found in Mr. Newkirk a versatile, roving 
genius. He had been a schoolmaster, captain 
of a lake schooner, had practised medicine, 
and preached some, I think ; and what else I 
do not know. He had tried many thingsfor a 
living, but, like the proverbial moving stone, 
had not gathered moss; though why he 
should have worried over that I could not 
see, for he was having a glorious life. 

“Matters,” said the Canadian, “ were get- 
ting worse, till finally to keep my head above 
water I went under the sea,” and he had 
struck it rich, if silverand gold being brought 
in by the boat-load was any sign. This man 
of many adventures still spoke like a young- 
ster; no one had told him that he was grow- 
ing old. He talked of going home, as soon 
as the balance of the treasure was secured, 
“just to see dear old mother,” who, by the 
way, was seventy-four years old when he left 
home, some twenty years before. Since his 
last news from home nearly two decades had 
passed. He was “the youngest of a family 
of eighteen children, all living,” he said, 
“though,” added he, “ our family came near 
being made one less yesterday by a whale 


which I thought would eat my boat, diving- 
bell, crew, money, and all.” Newkirk spoke 
feelingly. “He came toward us with open 
mouth; by a back stroke of the oars, how- 
ever, we managed to cheat him out of his 
dinner, if that was what he was after, and I 
think it was; but here I am,” he eried, “ all 
right!” and he might have added, “ wealthy 
after all.” 

After hearing the diver’s story, I related 
our own adventure of the same day, prob- 
ably with the same whale, the monster hav- 
ing gone in the direction of the diver’s boat. 
The astonishment of the listeners was great ; 
and when they learned of our intended voy- 
age to America del Norte they crossed them- 
selves and asked God to lend us grace! 

“Ts North America near New York ?” asked 
the village merchant, who owned all the 
boats and nets in the place. 

“Why! America is in New York!” an- 
swered the ex-schoolmaster. 

“ T thought so,” said the self-satisfied mer- 
chant. And no doubt he thought me very 
stupid, or rude, or both, for in spite of 
manners I had to smile at the assuring air 
of the Canadian. 

“Why did you not answer him correctly ?” 
I asked of the ex-schoolmaster. 

‘“‘T answered him,” said Newkirk, “ aceord- 
ing to his folly. Had I corrected his rusty 
geography before these simple and impover- 
ished fishermen, he would not have forgiven 
me soon, and as for the rest of the poor souls 
here, the knowledge would do them but little 
good.” 

I may mention that in this out-of-the-way 
place there were no schools, and, except for 
the teaching of a doctor, they were the 
most innocent of this world’s scheme of any 
people I ever met. But they seemed to 
know all about heaven, and were, no doubt, 
happy. 

After a brief, friendly chat, coffee was 
passed around, the probability of the Liber- 
dade’s voyage discussed, and the erew cau- 
tioned against the dangers of the balaena, 
which were numerous along the coast, and 
vicious at that time of the year, having their 
young to protect. I realized very often after 
putting to sea again the wisdom of a care- 
ful watch against this particular danger of 
whales on the coast. And we experienced 
often at night the startling sensation of 
a painful stillness broken by the monsters 
bursting the water, with a noise like the roar 
of a great sea, uncomfortably near. I re- 
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remember one dark and foggy night in 
particular; Victor called excitedly, saying 
there was something dreadful ahead drawing 
rapidly near. 

It proved to be a whale, for some reason 
I could not guess threshing the sea with his 
huge body, and surging about in all diree- 
tions, so that it puzzled me to know which 
way to steer. I thought at first, from the 
rumpus made, that a fight was on, such as 
we once witnessed from the deck of the 
Aquidneck, not far from this very place. 

We wished especially to keep away from 
infuriated swordfish, which I feared might 
be darting about, and apt to give us a blind 
thrust. Knowing that they sometimes pierce 
stout ships through, I began to feel ticklish 
about the ribs myself, and the little watch 
below, too, got uneasy and sleepless; for one 
of these swords would have reached through 
and through our iittle boat, from keel to 
deck. Large ships have occasionally been 
sent into port leaky from the stab of a sword. 
IT have heard it said that a swordfish once 
pierced a whale-ship through the planking 
and frame timber and thick ceiling, with his 
sword, leaving it there, with the point found 
upon unshipping her cargo at New Bedford 
still further piercing a cask in the hold. I 
think this report is slightly exaggerated. The 
sword may have entered in between the heav- 
ier timbers after passing through a plank. 

July 30th, early in the day, we sailed for 
the North, securing first a few sea shells to 
be cherished, with the Thetis relies, in re- 
membrance of a most enjoyable visit to the 
shores of Cape Frio. 

Having now doubled Cape Frio, a promi; 
nent point of the voyage, and having had 
the seaworthiness of our little ship thor- 
oughly tested in so many ways, and seeing, 
moreover, that we had nothing to fear from 
common small fry of the sea, we stood on 
with greater confidence than ever, but watch- 
ful for any strange events that might happen, 

A fresh polar wind hurried us on under 
shortened sail toward the softer “trades” of 
the tropics, but, veering to the eastward by 
midnight, it brought us well in with the land. 
Then, “Larboard watch, ahoy! all hands 
on deck and turn out reefs,” was the cry. 
To weather Cape St. Thome we must lug on 
all sail. And so we go over the shoals with a 
boiling sea and current in our favor. In 
twenty-four hours from Cape Frio, our canoe 
lowered the Southern Cross three degrees— 
180 miles. 


The wind on the following day was set in 
a regular southeast “trade,” and our canoe 
skipped briskly along over friendly seas that 
just leaped along, doffing their crests forever 
forward but never back. And the splash- 
ing waves, rippling along her cedar planks, 
vibrated enchanting musie¢ to the ear, while 
confidence grew in the bark that was home- 
ward bound. 

But coming upon coral reefs, of a dark 
night, while we listened to the dismal tune 
of seas breaking over them with an eternal 
roar, how intensely lonesome they were! No 
sign of any living thing in sight, except, 
perhaps, the phosphorescent streaks of a 
hungry shark, which told of bad company 
in our wake, and made the gloom of the 
place even more dismal. 

One night we made shelter under the lee of 
the extensive reefs called the Paredes (walls) 
without seeing the breakers at all in the 
dark, although they were not far off. At 
another time, dragging on sail to clear a lee 
shore, of a dark and stormy night, our canoe 
came suddenly into smooth water, where we 
east anchor and furled sails, lying in a magic 
harbor till daylight the next morning, when 
we found ourselves among a maze of ugly 
reefs with high seas breaking over them, as 
far as the eye could reach, on all sides, ex- 
cept at the small entrance we had stumbled 
into in the night. The position of this future 
harbor is south latitude 16° 48’, and west 
longitude 39° 30’. We named the place “ Port 
Liberdade.” 

The next place sighted was the treacherous 
Abrohles, and then came the village of Car- 
avellas, back of the Abrohles reef, where I 
found that a chicken cost 1,000 reis, a bunch 
of bananas 400 reis, but where a dozen limes 
cost only twenty reis—one cent. Much whal- 
ing gear lay strewn about the place, and on 
the beach was the careass of a whale about 
nine days slain. Leaning against a smart- 
looking boat was a gray-haired fisherman, 
boat and man relics of New Bedford, em- 
ployed at this station in their familiar in- 
dustry. 

The old man was bare-footed and thinly 
clad, after the custom in this climate. Still 
I recognized the fisherman and sailor in the 
set and rig of the few duds he had on and 
the ample straw hat (donkey’s breakfast) 
that he wore and doffed in a seaman-like 
manner upon our first salute. “ Jililodo Mar 
do Nord Americano,” said an affable native 
close by, pointing at the same time to that 
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“son of the sea of North America” by way 
of introduction. I tried to find out how he 
got stranded in this strange land. He may 
have been cast up there by the whale, for 
aught I could learn of him. 

Choosing a berth well to windward of the 
dead whale—the one that landed the old 
man of the sea, maybe—we anchored for 
the night. Next morning the village was 
astir betimes; canoes were being put afloat, 
and the rattle of poles, paddles, bait-boxes, 
and many more things for the daily trip that 
were being hastily put into each canoe, echoed 
back from the tall groves notes of a busy life, 
telling us that it was time to weigh anchor 
and be sailing. Skimming along near the 
beach in the early morning, with sails spread 
toa land breeze that was laden with fragrance 
from the tropic forest, and with the musie of 
many songsters to cheer, we sailed in great 
felicity, dreading no dangers from the sea, 
for there were none now to fear. 

Proceeding forward through this belt of 
moderate winds, fanned by alternating land 
and sea breezes, we drew on toward a re- 
gion of constant trade winds that reach 
sometimes the dignity of a gale. It was no 
surprise, therefore, after days of fine weather, 
to be met by a wind so strong as to drive us 
into the indifferent anchorage of St. Paulo, 
thirty miles from Bahia, where we remained 
two days for shelter. 

Time, three days from Caravellas; distance 
sailed, 270 miles. 

A few fishermen lounged about the place, 
living, apparently, in wretched poverty; 
spending their time between waiting for the 
tide to go out when it was in, and waiting 
for it to come in when it was out, while their 
ill-thatched houses stood grinning in rows, 
like emblems of mortality, with ribs exposed. 

The Liberdade was threatened at this place 
by an attack from a gang of roughs, half- 
drunken fellows, who rudely came on board, 
jostling about, and jabbering in a dialect 
which I happened to understand in part. I 
got rid of them by the use of my broken 
Portuguese. I did not mistake in the suspi- 
cion that they would return and try to come 
aboard, which shortly afterward they did, 
but I let them know that I was armed. 

Early in the next day the Liberdade arrived 
at Bahia, a charming port, from which 
Robinson Crusoe sailed for Africa to procure 
slaves for his own and his friend’s planta- 
tion, so fiction relates. 

Here we refitted, for the encounter with 
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the whale at Frio had started some of the 
fastenings, and an iron shoe was now added 
for the benefit of all marine monsters wish- 
ing to scratch their backs on our keel. 

From Bahia to Pernambuco the course of 
the Liberdade lay along that part of the Bra- 
zilian coast fanned by constant trade winds. 

Victor and I stood watch and watch at 
sea, usually four hours each. The most diffi- 
eult of our experiences in fine weather was 
the intense drowsiness brought on by con- 
stantly watching the oscillating compass at 
night; even in the daytime this motion 
would make one sleepy. 

We found it necessary to arrange a code 
of signals to communicate between the tiller 
and the “man forward.” This was accom- 
plished by means of a line from one to the 
other, which was understood by the numbe ‘ 
of pulls it gave; three pulls, for instance, 
meant, “Turn out;” one in response was, 
“ Aye, aye, I am awake, and what is it that 
is wanted?” “Eight bells,” and soon. But 
three quick jerks meant, “ Tumble out and 
shorten sail.” 

Victor, it was understood, would tie the 
line to his arm or leg when he turned in, so 
that by pulling I would be sure to arouse 
him, or bring him somewhat unceremoni- 
ously out of his bunk. Once, however, the 
messenger failed to work. A boot came out 
on my line in answer to my eall, so easily, 
too, that I suspected a trick. It was evi- 
dently a preconceived plan by which to gain 
a moment's more sleep—a clear imposition 
on the man at the wheel ! 

We had also a sign in this system of tele- 
graphing that told of flying-fish on board— 
manna of the sea—to be gathered up for the 
cuisine whenever they happened to alight or 
fall on deck, which was often, and as often 
they found a warm welcome. 

The watch was never called to make sail. 
Victor never had occasion to call me for my 
turn at the helm, for never did I sleep so 
soundly as to forget my whereabouts, and 
whenever I fell into a dose and dreamed at 
all, it would be of my ship and her voyage. 

The third day out from Bahia was set fine 
weather. The few flying-fish whichattempted 
to rise attracted little attention from sea- 
gulls sitting, with folded wings, on the un- 
broken deep. 

And the Liberdade, doing her utmost to 
get along through the common quiet, made 
but little progress on her way. A dainty fish 
played in her light wake, till, tempted by an 
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evil appetite for flies, it landed in the eock- 
pit upon a hook, thence into the pan, where 
many a one had gone before. Breakfast 
was cleared away at an early hour; then— 
day of good things—happened “the meet- 
ing of the ships.” 

On the clear horizon could be seen a ship, 
which, to our greatest delight, proved to be 
our stanch old friend, the Finance, on her 
way out to Brazil, heading nearly for us. 
The course of the canoe was changed at 
once to cross the steamer’s track. She rose 
rapidly, showing her lines of unmistakable 
beauty, the stars and stripes waving over 
all. The great ship soon made out our 
little craft, and, by a deep whistle that came 
rumbling over the sea, gave the sign that 
we were recognized. A few moments later 
the engines stopped. Then came the hearty 
hail, ‘Do you want assistance?” Our an- 
swer, “ No,” brought cheer upon cheer from 
the steamer’s deck, while the Liberdade bowed 
and courtesied to her old acquaintance. 
Captain Baker, mean while, not forgetting 
a sailor's greatest-prized luxury, had ordered 
in the slings a barrel of potatoes—new from 
home! Then down they came, in a jiffy, 
into the canoe, giving her a settle in the 
water of some inches. Other fresh pro- 
visions, also books and late papers, were 
handed us. 

One gentleman passed us a bottle of wine, 
on the label of which was written the name 
of an old acquaintance, a merchant of Rio. 
Moving proudly on, the great ship was soon 
out of sight, while the little canoe filled 
away on the starboard tack, and sailed on 
toward home, perfumed with the inter- 
change of a friendly greeting, tinged though 
with a palpable lonesomeness. Two days 
after, the port of Pernambuco was reached. 

Time from Bahia, five days; 
sailed, 390 miles. 

From Pernambuco we experienced a 
strong current in our favor, with, some- 
times, a confused cross sea that washed the 
canoe considerably. But the swift current 
sweeping through it all made compensation 
for discomforts of motion, and the wind 
was always fair, carrying us forward at a 
wholesome rate. 

Along about half way between St. Roque 
to the Amazon, the wind increased to a 
gale that knocked up confused waves. The 
thing was becoming monotonous and tire- 
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some, when, for a change, I ran in toward 
the land. Suddenly a rise of the canoe, 
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followed by an unusually long run down 
on the slope of a roller, told us of a danger 
that we hardly dared think of; then a 
mighty comber broke, but, as Providence 
willed, it broke short of the canoe. She was 
on a shoal, and the sea was breaking from 
the bottom! The second great roller came 
on, towering up, up, till there was nothing 
to support the mountain of water, and it 
fell with sweeping fury while I put the 
helm a-lee; there was nothing else to do 
but that and say prayers. Before we could 
say, “Save us, or we perish,” the sea had 
broken with terrifie force and passed on, 
leaving us trembling in His hand, more pal- 
pably helpless than ever before. Other great 
waves came madly on; how they bellowed 
over the shoal! I could taste the sand, while 
they threatened us with destruction. 

In this perilous situation, buried at times 
in the foaming of the breakers, and at times 
tossed like a reed on the crest of a wave. we 
struggled with might and main at the helm 
and the sheets, easing her up or forcing her 
ahead, gaining little by little toward deep 
water, till at last she came out of the dan- 
ger and shook her feathers like a bird. Then 
we had time to look back over the shoal, but 
not till then. 

This was the greatest danger the Liberdade 
had yet encountered. Her elasticity, not her 
bulk, saved her from destruction. Her light 
and buoyant bamboo guards brought her 
upright again and again through the fierce 
breakers. We were astonished at the feats 
of our brave little craft, and we looked upon 
her with renewed admiration. But, some- 
what fatigued and worn with anxiety, when 
clear of the shoal we hauled to under close 
reefs, heading off shore, and all hands lay 
down to rest till daylight. Then, squaring 
away again, we set what sail the canoe could 
carry, scudding before it, for the wind was 
still in her favor, though blowing very hard. 
Nevertheless, the weather seemed fine and 
pleasant; any weather that one’s craft ean 
live in is pleasant weather, after escaping a 
lee shore. 

For several days, while sailing near the 
line, we saw the constellations of both hemi- 
spheres; but heading north, we left those of 
the extreme south below the horizon. 

A phantom of the stately Aquidneck ap- 
peared one night, sweeping by with crown- 
ing skysails set that fairly brushed the stars. 
No apparition could have affected us more 
than the sight of this floating beauty, glid- 
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ing swiftly and quietly by, from some for- 
eign port—she, too, was homeward bound! 

This ineident of the Aquidneck’s ghost, as 
it appeared to us, passing at midnight on 
the sea, left a pang of lonesomeness for a 
while. 

A earrier dove which came next day and 
perched upon the mast remained with us 
two days, flying away occasionally for a few 
hours and then returning; but on the third 
day it left for good, when we reached away 
from Avis Island, to which maybe it was 
bound. We regarded it as the “sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft, to look out for a 
berth for poor Jack.” 

A moth blown to our boat on the ocean 
found shelter and weleome there. The dove 
was secretly worshiped. 

With utmost confidence in our little craft, 
we now earried sail, blow high, blow low, 
till at times she reeled along with a bone in 
her mouth, quite to the mind of her mariners. 
But one day, thinking she might carry more 
sail on the mast already bending forward, 
and acting upon the thought, we made a 
wide mistake, for the mainmast went by the 
board, and the foremast tripped over the 
bows. The spars, booms, and sails swung 
alongside like the broken wings of a bird, 
but were grappled and brought aboard 
without much loss of time. The broken 
mast was then fixed after the manner of 
securing a broken limb, and the canoe was 
soon bowling along as before. She made 
that day a hundred and seventy-five miles, 
one of her best performances. 

Flying-fish, on the wing, striking the 
canoe’s sails at night, often fell on deck, 
affording us many a toothsome dish. This 
happened daily while sailing throughout 
the trade-wind regions. Tobe hit bya flying- 
fish is no light matter, especially if the blow 
be on the face; it may cause a bad bruise 
or even a black eye. They never fall aboard 
by day. I would estimate the flight of the 
flying-fish as not exceeding fifteen feet in 
height, or five hundred yards in distance; 
often not half so much as that. 

Bill-fish dart like an arrow from a bow, 
but fortunately for sailors they do not have 
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the power to rise much above the level of 
the sea, and cannot dart farther than 250 
feet or less, according to the day for jump- 
ing. Of the many swift fish in the sea the 
dolphin, perhaps, is the most marvelous. Its 
oft-told beauty, too, is indeed remarkable. 
We captured a few on the voyage and cooked 
their steaks, but found them tough and rank; 
notwithstanding some eulogy on dolphin by 
other epicures, we threw the mess away. 

On the nineteenth day from Pernambuco, 
early in the morning, we made Barbadoes 
away in the west. First the blue, fertile hills, 
then green fields came into view, studded 
with many white buildings between sentries 
of giant windmills, old and grim. We stood 
in to the windward coast, sailing close in 
shore so as to take in a view of the whole 
delightful panorama. Barbadoes is perhaps 
the pleasantest island in the Antilles. To sail 
along its green fringe of coral sea is simply 
charming. By noon the Liberdade rounded 
the south point of the island and shot into 
Carlysle Bay, completing the run from Per- 
nambuco in exactly nineteen days. The dis- 
tance, augmented by a circuitous route, was 
2,150 miles. 

Many old friends and acquaintances came 
down to see us at Barbadoes, curious to in- 
spect the strange craft; and our old friend, 
the Palmer, that we left at Bahia, came in to 
refit, having broken a mast “trying to beat 
the Liberdade,” so the bo’sn would have it. 
Who then shall say that we “anchored 
nights,” or spent much time hugging the 
shore? The bark Condor was also at Bar- 
badoes, in charge of an old friend accom- 
panied by his wife. They had shared the 
perils of shipwreck the year before in a 
hurricane among the islands. 

We concluded to remain over at this port 
among old friends till the end of the hurri- 
cane season, or near the end, which officially 
is October 15th. Our friend, the Finance, 
too, came in, remaining but a few hours, 
however, when she hurried avay with her 
mails, homeward bound. Days at Barbadoes 
flew fast, and on the 7th of October the Liber- 
dade sailed, giving the hurricanes the benefit 
of eight days. 


(To be continued, ) 








LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY S. WATSON 


FISHING WITHOUT TACKLE 


HE streams in the Boston mountains, 
in northern Arkansas, are of such 
marvelous clearness that the fish 

are wild, and ordinary angling is rarely sue- 
cessful. The mountaineer looks on fishing 
in a practical way. Like the otter and the 
fish-hawk, he fishes that he may eat fish. 
He is like the otter and the fish-hawk in 
another respect; for he can sometimes catch 
fish by diving, without rod, spear, or net. 

I shall never forget how disgusted Tom 
Dixon became, soon after landing in the 
Arkansas mountains. Tom wasa big, broad- 
shouldered fellow and 
a fine athlete. He 
could swim, row, run, 
and shoot well; but 
his favorite diversion 
was fishing. One 
could almost tell by 
looking at his kindly, 
placid face that he 
had the qualities of a 
modern Izaak Wal- 
ton. He had all the 
patience of Walton’s 
ideal angler, and was 
provided, I should 
think, with nearly all 
the flies and tackle 
mentioned in the 
“Compleat Angler.” 
It really seemed to 
me that Tom had 
more patience than good judgment. He 
would stand on a bluff and look at the bass 
swimming in the clear water. Then he 
would go down and cast with fly, spoon, or 
minnow, the first splash sending every bass 
to eover. The net result of about a dozen 
fishing trips was one bass, some eight inches 
long. 

Tom used to come round and tell me all 
these sad experiences, and complain that the 
Arkansas bass must be the lineal descendant 
of Walton’s Fordidge Trout, which could 
never be caught on a hook. I determined 
to throw a bomb at him. So I told him 





that anglers and fly fishermen were not en- 
titled to half the credit that the Arkansas 
natives were. Said I, “You try to take 
every advantage of a fish. You arm your- 
self with all the devices your money ean 
buy. You are asneak anda cheat, to begin 
with; you don’t fight fair. On the other 
hand, these Arkansas fellows meet a fish on 
equal terms, in his own element, and dis- 
card all weapons. It takes nerve, skill, and 
knowledge to get fish as they get them; 
and why are you any better than they be- 
‘“ause you catch fish for sport, and they 
for food?” 

Before many days 
he came again. “Do 
you know,” he said, 
“T believe you are 
right about this fish- 
ing business, and I am 
anxious to see one of 
these fellows dive for 


a bass. When can 


“> we go?” 
Thus it came about 
that one June day 
Tom and I found our- 
selves in a canvas- 
covered wagon, with 
Dram Erton and his 
two boys, bound for 
the Buffalo Fork of 
White River, fifteen 
miles away. Erton 
could swim like a muskrat, and was the best 
hunter and fisherman in that part of the 
country. He was about forty years old, of 
medium height, and very spare and wiry. 
His clothes, face, and hair were all pretty 
much the same dead-grass color. Most of his 
features were quite ordinary, but one could 
not help being struck by his frank, fearless 
blue eyes. Sitting or standing, he slouched, 
and seemed as listless as a cat under a 
kitchen stove; but when roused to excited 
action, he became graceful, quick, and 
powerful as a mountain lion. 

As the mules toiled along the rough 
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mountain roads, Erton told us that it was 
only occasionally that conditions would ad- 
mit of diving for fish to the best advantage. 
The water must be clear and low from 
drought; then the fish assembled in the 
pools, and the water was not too deep for 
the diver to work. Fish, he said, had their 
holes and retreats under and among the 
rocks and logs, just as rabbits had burrows. 
To these they would go whenever they were 
badly frightened, and there they would re- 
main until they supposed the danger was 
over. A fish, when in its hiding place, was 
like an ostrich that sticks its head in the 
sand—if it could not see it seemed to be- 
lieve itself invisible and safe. 

After a late breakfast the next morning, 
we followed Erton to the spot he had chosen 
for the day’s fishing. We stood on a bluff 
about thirty feet high, which leaned out 
over the stream. Just below the bluff the 
river made a sharp bend, and from this 
bend down it was swift and shallow. A 
short distance up stream was another riffle, 
where the river seemed almost dry. Be- 
tween these two rapids was a beautiful pool 
of water, some two hundred feet long and 
about fifty feet wide. The deepest part was 
right in the elbow, but about the middle 
the stream had wrested some territory from 
the mountain, and there was a little bay, 
about thirty feet across, each way, where 
the water was from seven to ten feet deep. 
For centuries, perhaps, the forest had stood 
on the margin of the stream, and trees had 
lived and died, and now their trunks were 
lying in the river bed, along with great 
rocks, which probably for ages had been 
rolling from the mountain into the water. 
Whenever the sunlight found its way through 
the forest to the water, one could see fish 
swimming to and fro, the lazy gars ever 
coming to the top only to diveagain. Erton 
sautioned us not to alarm the fish, saying 
that everything depended upon making 
them panic-stricken with fear as suddenly 
as possible, and that conditions would be 
just right about one o’clock. He and his 
boys piled up large heaps of stones on the 
bluff which projected over the water, and 
Erton said that he believed the best place 
to drive the fish to was the little bay. 

Promptly at one o’clock the fun began. 
At each end of the pool was one of Erton’s 
boys with a long hickory stick. With these 
they thrashed the surface of the river, while 
swimming back and forth, and at times they 
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struck large stones together under the water. 
At the first blow the pool seemed alive with 
fish. Where before we saw one, now we 
saw a score, and they darted hither and 
thither at lightning speed. Some soon be- 
gan to disappear under rocks and logs, 
though the gars did not seem inclined to 
hide. Whenever a bass sought a hiding 
place away from the central bay, Erton 
plied him with rocks; and it was evident 
before long that the little bay would be 
thick with fish. In a few moments, the 
water was in such commotion we could see 
nothing; but still Erton bombarded the 
surface with rocks, and the boys continued 
to splash as vigorously as ever, moving, 
mean while, toward the center. Finally, as 
the boys met opposite the little bay they 
were told to stop work. They at once swam 
in our direction above and below the bay, 
while Erton, Tom, and I hurried to its shore. 
As soon as the water began to grow quiet, 
Erton pointed to a large log which had rocks 
piled against it, forming a tunnel open at 
both ends. 

“Thar,” said he, “mebbe twenty fish, but 
hit air not likely I ean git them, or leastwise 
more‘n one er two.” 

Then he showed us a place where large 
rocks were piled against each other in such 
a way as to form a narrow cavern about 
six inches wide, eighteen inches high, and 
two feet long, open at one end only. 

“T orter,” he remarked, “git a dozen er 
more fine fish from thet hole.” 

With a few strong strokes, he swam out 
to the little cavern. With the ease and power 
of a seal he went to the bottom, and in 
thirty seconds was again at the surface, 
holding a struggling bass. He gave the fish 
to one of the boys and went down again. 

The disturbance of the water prevented 
us from seeing how the thing was done, and 
it seemed almost as though some scene from 
the Arabian Nights was being enacted be- 
fore us. Ever and anon we saw the water 
cleft by a fish making a successful escape, 
but before long Erton had brought up eight 
bass from the little cavern. Soon he came 
up panting and announced that he was “up 
a tree.” 

Said he: “‘Thar’s a fish in thet thar hole too 
big fer me to hold, withaout I kin slip my 
finger in his gills, an’ I’m afeared I can’t 
reach fer enuff; but I’m agoin’ ter try.” 

With that down he went; and in a few 
seconds there was a rumpus, and a big fish, 
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churning the water in his flight, made for 
the shore, quite near us, and disappeared 
under a log. Tom, who had been getting 
more and more excited, called upon me to 
help him eatch the fish. 

“Come on,” he said; “the water is not 
over two feet deep there.” Nothing loath I 
agreed. Butinstead of two feet, the water was 
four feet deep, and although the log was only 
about six feet long and thirty inches in 
diameter, and we examined the side away 
from the shore with the greatest care, we 
could see nothing. At last Tom said: 

“Well, I know that fish is there, and I am 
going to find him.” 

So he took several long breaths, then 
stooped and swam along the log, his face 
within a few inches of the bottom. Then 
he stood up but reported no success. Again 
he tried with the same result. A third time, 
and he came up joyful. 

“T’ve found him,” he said. ‘“* What do you 
think? There’s a hole in that log close to 
where it rests on the bottom, where a branch 
was torn out at some time, and that fish is 
in it. I’m going down again to see just how 
it is fixed.” 

This time Tom stayed under more than 
a minute. He then reported that the fish 
had its head stuck in a pocket in one end of 
the cavity, and his eyes were quite covered. 

“T ean just see his gills move,” said Tom, 
“and I believe I can work Erton’s scheme. 
When he opens them I'll slip my fingers in. 
Here goes.” 

With some skepticism, but great interest, 
I watched Tom’s maneuvers. Soon there 
was a commotion, and when Tom came up 
he was evidently attached to something; 
but as he straightened up he lost his bal- 
ance, and in a moment was floundering in 
seven feet of water. For an instant I was 
alarmed; then realizing that there was no 
danger, I enjoyed the situation fully. For 
several minutes, Tom was thrashing around 
in such a helpless way that I hardly knew 
whether he was trying to hang on or to let 
go of the fish. Sometimes his head was out 
of the water and often it was not. Finally, 
as he came up gasping, and a trifle more 
master of the situation. I yelled to him to 
come ashore. Soon he arrived in shallow 


water, where he pinioned the fish against 
the bottom and I helped him carry it ashore. 

“By Jove!” said he, holding his head on 
one side, while the water ran out of his ear, 
“T should be there yet, if it hadn’t been for 
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you. All I thought of was holding on to 
the fish, and I never noticed where I was 
going. I would do it again, though, for a 
five-pounder like that.” 

Soon Erton, who had been catching fish 
with regularity, announced that he was 
tired, and would have to stop, although 
there were plenty of fish left. He went down 
once more to scare the fish from the tunnel. 
His prediction, made at the outset, turned 
out to be correct, and for a minute the water 
was alive with fish. One of them was chased 
ashore by the boys and captured under a 
stone, but all the rest got away. Erton had 
caught thirteen bass and six catfish; and 
our total catch, as we afterward found, 
tipped the scales at thirty-nine pounds. 

“Now Erton,” said I, as we were jogging 
along homeward, “tell Tom just how the 
trick is done.” 

“Well,” replied Erton, “ye’ve got ter be 
right suddint withaout bein’ ina hurry. Ye 
can’t see a fish, unly oncet in a great while 
when the light air jest right, an’ ef ye cud, hit 
wud be the wuss fer ye, cuz he wud see ye an’ 
pullaout. Unlya fish thet’s waounded er hez 
his eyes kivered wud let ye ketch ’im, ef yeeud 
see’im. When yeput yer hand in a hole, ye’ve 
got ter be right quick an’ gentle. I reckon the 
fish thinks anuther fish air a-crowdin’ him, 
so when ye tech a fish, an’ he moves in, yer 
want ter foller him with yer hand. Arter a 
while ye ean git ter know abaout how big a 
fish air, an’ ef ye can’t git yer hand two- 
thirds around him, ye can’t hold him, with- 
aout ye git yer fingers in his gills. Fer a 
big fish, sometimes, I hev ter dive three or 
four times, an’ then often lose ’im, cuz I can’t 
git a good hold ev him. Sometimes hit air 
hard ter slip yer fingers in the gills ev a 
fish, and sometimes ye can do hit to oncet. 
I hev taken ez many ez fifteen trout (bass) 
from one hole under a rock, an’ ez many ez 
ten from a holler log.” 

“But,” said Tom, “isn’t it dangerous to 
be working around such big rocks.” 

“Well,” Erton replied, “hit air some risky, 
ev course, but I hev fished thet way more 
times then ye air years old, an’ hev caught 
a-many a trout, an’ catfish, perch, an’ sucker 
too, an’ I never wuz hurt bad only oncet. I 
disremember jest how long back hit wuz, 
but I wuz arter a big trout, an’ he kep 
crowdin’ further under a big rock. Iwuza 
follerin’ ’im with my arm, till I eud git no 
farther, an’ I reckon thet thar big rock 
must hev settled, fer when I went ter pull 














my arm aout, I found hit were fast, fer sure. 
Well, I wuz abaout out ev breath, and I 
knowed suthin’ had ter be done ter oncet, so 
I giv a turrable pull an’ got my arm loose. 
But I lost right smart ev hide. an’ my arm 
wuz thet bad hurt I cudn’t use hit fer more’n 
three months.” 
John T. Bailey. 


JEFF’?S REASONING POWERS 


RECENTLY went to the home of Jack 
Hilbur for a visit, many years post- 
poned. He was a boyhood friend, but our 
paths had diverged widely, and I was rather 
curious to see what kind of a man he made. 
Although it took us a few days to get 
thoroughly aec- 
quainted overagain, 
I soon recognized 
the traits of his 
youth, changed and 
matured, of course, 
but all the more in- 
teresting as a study 
in human nature, 
which was some-_}|}: 
thing of a hobby | y 
with me. 
One bent of mind, 








especially, had 
grown with his 
growth. He was 


always given to a 
sort of philosophiz- 
ing, and his shrewd 
conclusions used 
often to save us 





from falling into , 
traps set for the pre- ee | 


cipitous feet which 
carry boys into all sorts of mischief, 


I now 
found that this habit had developed a keen 
observation of men and things, giving his 


later conclusions a lively interest. So far as 
I could understand the effect upon myself, 
one reason for this seemed to be his invari- 
able practise of clinching his arguments with 
some fact from his own experience. In 
truth, there is no better way to carry con- 
viction—which was demonstrated to my 
satisfaction by a certain day’s occurrence. 
It was afternoon, and we were sitting on 
the east porch talking in that rambling and 
disjointed fashion which is so delightful 
between friends, when each knows that he 
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need not say anything just for the sake of 
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keeping up the conversation. By and by a 


carriage came in sight, followed by a large 
dog. Immediately Jack’s dog, Jeff, a much 


smaller animal, sprang from his position 
under an apple tree about ten feet from us 
and started for the road. 

“No, my boy,” Jack said in the same ever 
voice he had been using with me. Jeff's 
tail dropped, and he turned about at once 
to retrace his steps. 

“You seem to have a pretty fine under- 
standing with your dog,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he replied; “and it isn’t me any 
more’n the dog. He knows as much as I do 
about some things.” 

“ For instance—” I continued, scenting the 
possibility of a deduction or two, for Jack’s 
reply was given ina 
philosophical tone. 

“Well, he knew 
just as certainly as 
I did that it wasn’t 
the thing for him 
to go after that big 
dog.” 

“Then I should 
think such a wise 
canine would make 
a better use of his 
knowledge than he 
was about to.” 

Jack smiled. 

“Say, Dick, did 
you and I make 
good use of our 
knowledge when we 
were kids, or did we 
risk some things?” 

“Well,” I was 
obliged to admit, 
“T guess that we 
did take chances some times.” 

‘Rather. Now a dog’s just like a boy. 
He never does as well as he knows, believing 
there’s more fun in taking chances. Jeff’s 
been tousled by that big fellow several 
times, and will let him alone away from 
home; but when he comes snoopin’ round 
here, Jeff’s willing to take a risk—just like 
you used to with Bat Morey.” 

I flushed. Bat Morey was a much larger 
boy than I had been, and used to give me a 
thre hing on oceasion; but I always pitched 
in again if he interfered with my plans, 
although I was glad to give him a wide 
berth as a general thing. The recollection 
of those combats still rankled, and I said; 
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“T don’t know but T would like to try if 
now, since my muscles have got toughened.” 

“Which goes to prove that a man’s only 
a grown-up laughed. * But 
what I was getting at is this: Jeff and I 
have talked it over together until he knows 
that it’s all foolishness to go out and get 
wooled; but I have to keep my eye out, just 
as your father used to with you.” 

“T don't quite see how he knew you 
spoke to him, when we have been talking 
right along to each other.” 


hoy,” Jack 


Jack gave a contemptuous grunt. 

“ You've seen the inside of a college, while 
I never have; but if you are not too high- 
headed I ean give you points on dogs.” 

I admitted that there might be some 
things in nature that a college man did not 
know, and which he would be humbly grate- 
ful to learn. 

“Well, now, there’s all this foolish talk 
about a dog’s having only instinet to guide 
him. The fellows who fix that up start at 
the wrong end of the string. They begin 
with man’s spiritual nature: then they con- 
nect it with his mind, and so on, descending 
the animal scale until, when they have run 
down to dog, they make the difference be- 
tween man and him so great that the poor 
brute is left with nothing but instinet to 
come and go on. I'll allow all right enough 
that man’s got something which a dog 
has n’t; but the dog’s got reason, just as you 
and Thave. Not so much, of course; but it’s 
reason, cause he’ll stop and plan outa thing. 

“Then, too, a dog understands conversa- 
tion. Of course he doesn’t take in what we 
call abstract ideas, but he understands talk 
when it’s about anything he has to do with. 
And more, he puts this and that together, 
which, I claim, instinet can’t do. You just 
watch. I have a dog that appears to be 
asleep; but wait a minute. 

“There’s been a little wind during the 
night,” Jack continued in precisely the voice 
he had been using, “and it has blown some 
dust and leaves up here on the porch. If I 
had a broom I’d sweep them off.” 

Jeff at once arose, crossed the path, and 
stood in front of us, looking up and wagging 
his tail. Jack winked, and continued. 

“You will observe, Dick, that the move- 
ments of my dog are all from instinet in- 
herited through his ancestors, who were 
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taught during generations to recognize the 
words ‘sweep’ and ‘broom.’ Now, if Jeff 
will get me the broom down in the horse- 
barn [ll sweep this stuff off.” 

Instantly the dog bounded toward the 
barn, which was in plain view from where 
we sat. Unfortunately for him the doors 
were closed. He looked up at them fora 
half second, then flew to the side and dived 
into the hole which had been sawed out 
for his benefit. In a moment he came walk- 
ing out with the broom held crosswise in 
his mouth. On reaching the hole he was, 
of course, unable to get the broom through. 
After tugging for a minute he dropped it 
and backed off a foot or so. There he sat 
down on his haunches, cocked his head side- 
ways, and eyed the few inches of broomstick 
which were in sight. Jack drawled satiri- 
sally : 

“You see he’s taking time to let his in- 
stinet operate. It told him to without his 
knowing it. His long line of relations, dead 
and gone, are letting their impressions of 
horse barns, closed doors, dog holes, and 
broomsticks work in some of their fine 
points on his apparatus for receiving more 
instinct. Don’t you ever run off with the 
idea that my dog is thinking a way out of 
the difficulty. That would be unscientific, 
you know. It’s a new situation, and we'll 
just watch.” 

At this point Jeff got up slowly and took 
hold of the stick, pulling at it up, down, and 
toward the corners. Certainly he was try- 
ing different methods; but they were without. 
avail, and he sat down again. It was only 
for a few seconds this time, however; then 
he gave a bound, as if something had struck 
him, and disappeared through the hole, tak- 
ing the stick from sight also. He appeared 
again immediately with the end of the broom- 
stick in his mouth and successfully dragged 
it through. When outside, he dropped it to 
resume his former hold in the middle, and 
sarried it up the steps to Jack. 

I was much impressed, and even Jack was 
affected. 

“That ’s the best thing I’ve ever seen him 
do,” he said proudly. “ Now, honest, Dick, 
did that plan have to be reasoned out, or did 
instinet do the business?” 

I admitted my conversion. 

Milford W. Foshay. 











MAN-TRAPS AND SPRING-GUNS 


AN-TRAPS first came into use 
in England, apparently, dur- 
ing the. latter half of the 

eighteenth century—the period in which 
the preservation of game on something 
like the present system commenced. That 
the law should ever have tolera- 
ted their use is explained by 
the fact that it was practically 
impossible to protect game in 
certain localities without some 
such mechanical aid. It must 
be remembered that, in a 
densely populated country like 
England, game must receive careful 
protection against poachers if it is to 
continue to exist at all, and that game 
preserves often exist in close proximity 
to large centers of population. More- 
over, the English are sportsmen by 
nature, and the sporting interest is very 
large and influential. In the British 
Isles more shooting for sport takes 
Fig. 11. This place than in any other coun- 
get ag try of equal size in the world, 
Man. and the number of persons 
who depend, directly or indirectly, on shoot- 
ing for their livelihood is considerable. 
These facts, then, explain the former legal- 
ity of these barbarous contrivances. 

Still, the law was not altogether inhumane. 
Although it was legal for a man to set spring- 
guns and the like, he was bound to give 
adequate notice of his having done so; and, 
if he omitted to do this, he was responsible 
for injuries sustained by trespassers. Such 
notice was generally given by means of 
boards put up on the edges of the parks, 
orchards, or game coverts in which the 
guns were set; but as, in those days, few 
were able to read, it was customary also to 
give notice by means of the public erier in 
the nearest market-town. 

The obligation to give reasonable notice 
was made clear by several cases tried in 
English courts of law early in the last cen- 
tury. Thus, in 1814, a vagabond was shot 
and slightly injured by the discharge of a 
spring-gun when pilfering a garden at 
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Mitcham, in the county of Surrey. He was 
let off with a caution, though recognized as 
an old offender. A few days later, how- 
ever, the same man was killed on the spot 
by the discharge of another spring-gun, 
while robbing an adjacent garden. He had 
had adequate notice. Again, a boy who, in 
1817, entered a garden at Warwick, merely 
to cut a stick, and was injured by a spring- 
gun, of the setting of which there was no 
notice, recovered from the owner of the gun 
£120 as damages. In the winter of 1820, 
Squire Wilkes had had nine or ten spring- 
guns set in a wood he owned at Crishall, in 
Essex, and had put up several notice boards. 
A boy afterward entered the wood to gather 
nuts and was injured by the discharge of 
one of the guns. He sued Squire Wilkes 
for damages, but the case was decided 
against him, because he admitted having 
seen and understood the notices, and he was 
held, therefore, to have had adequate notice. 
On the other hand, in March, 1825, a boy, 
aged nineteen, entered a garden near Bristol 
in pursuit of a straying peacock, and was 
badly injured in the leg by the discharge of 
a spring-gun. He subsequently recovered 
£50 as damages from the owner, who ad- 
mitted that he had refrained from putting 
up notice boards, because he wished to eap- 
ture and identify an unknown depredator, 
who had previously robbed the garden. 

In effect, therefore, man-traps and spring- 
guns might only be set openly and in order 
to deter poachers and other trespassers from 
entering game coverts and the like; not 
secretly and with the deliberate intention of 
causing bodily injury to any who might 
trespass therein—perhaps almost innocently. 

From 1770 to 1825—when man-traps, 
spring-guns, and the like were especially in 
vogue in Britain—was a grievous time 
among the agricultural and operative classes 
there, and poaching was very prevalent. 
The period was that when artisans destroyed 
machinery, because they thought it would 
take the bread out of the mouths of them- 
selves and their children, and when the 
laborer, in many parts of the country, re- 
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Fig. xX. When a Poacher Touched 
Swung Round on a Pivot and Fired 


Its Wire This Gun 
Directly at Him. 


ceived no more than six or seven shillings 
a week. In such days these lethal agents 
proved, no doubt, very effective as deter- 
rents against poachers. 

There was, however, one especial disad- 
vantage attached to the use of these auto- 
matic property protectors; they did not pos- 
sess the power to discriminate between a 
depredator and the owner of the property 
they were intended to protect. If the latter, 
walking in his garden or coverts, chanced to 
do what was necessary to spring a man-trap, 
spring-gun, or other “engine,” set, unknown 
to himself, by his servants, the instrument at 
once maimed or killed him just as promptly 
and impartially as it would have killed a 
trespasser and a thief. There are on record 
several cases in which these instruments have 
actually caused serious injury, and even 
death, to the person in whose interest they 
had been set, or to his unoffending servants. 
Thus, early in the last century, some game- 
keepers employed by Lord Berkeley, at Cran- 
ford, in Middlesex, lost their lives through 
springing some guns they themselves had 
set. In 1768 a servant maid, newly come to 
a situation at Paddington (then a village 
near London), unwittingly touched the wire 
communicating with a “wateh-gun ” which 
her master had set, unknown to herself, to 
protect his house against burglars. She was 
killed on the spot. Again, in 1818, the gar- 
dener of a gentlemen living at Tottenham, 
near London, whose gardens had recently 
been robbed, was shot by accident while set- 
ting two spring-guns, which had been bor- 
rowed from a neighbor and were supposed 
to be unloaded. He wastaken toSt. Thomas’s 
Hospital, where his right arm was ampu- 
tated, but he died from loss of blood. 

The use of man-traps, spring-guns, and 
all such infernal contrivances did not long 
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survive an attack made upon them by that 
very vigorous opponent of brutality in any 
shape, the Rev. Sydney Smith, which was 
published in the Edinburgh Review, in July, 
1821. Six years later, in May, 1827, an Act 
of the British Parliament rendered it illegal 
to set man-traps, spring-guns, and “ other 
engines calculated to destroy human life or 
inflict grievous bodily harm,” except within 
a dwelling, and for the protection thereof, 
between sunset and sunrise. 

Clearly, therefore, it is still legal for a 
British householder to set such contrivances 
in his dining-room, or study, during the 
hours in which Mr. William Sykes usually 
occupies himself professionally. The theory 
underlying this is, doubtless, that an English- 
man is justified in doing what he likes in 
his own house, and that, if an unwelcome 
stranger chooses to enter uninvited, he must 
take all consequences. 

In the State of New York a similar law is 
apparently in force. There a jeweler com- 
ing to his premises one morning, a few years 
ago, found the dead body of a burglar. At 
the inquest it was established beyond doubt 
that the man’s death was due to a shot fired 
by a pistol arranged to go off in ease of 
infraction of the premises, and the court 
decided that the jeweler was justified in 
protecting his stock by such means. 

As regards spring-guns and the like, set 
out of doors, the law in America seems to 
be much as it was in England before 1827. 
That is to say, though the setting of such 
contrivances is not illegal in itself, they 
constitute a legal “nuisance” unless due 
precautions are taken to prevent injury to 
trespassers, who, in the absence of such pre- 
-autions, may recover damages for injury sus- 
tained. Public opinion is, however, stronger 
than any law in preventing their general use. 

Leaving now the history and former use 
of man-traps and spring-guns we may notice 
next their nature and construction. 

Man-traps, though now scarce, may be seen 
occasionally in provincial museums through- 
out England. There are examples, for in- 
stance, in the Castle Museum at Lewes; in the 





Fig. IX. A Very Old Type 
of Flintlock Spring-Gun, 











museums at York 
and Colchester, 
and in the Me- 
chanies’ Institu- 
tion at New 
Swindon. Some- 
times, too, a man- 
trap is displayed 
as a curiosity in 
the yard of a 
country hotel or 
inn, as at Nor- 
wich, where one 
is to be seen at 
the Maid’s 
Head, and 
at Lymin- 
ster,in Sus- 
sex, where 
Fig. VIII. This Poacher Is Caught in a two are 
Humane Man-Trap, Supposed to Hold preserved 
Without Injuring. at the Six 
Bells. Nor are leading London museums 
altogether without man-traps, for there is 
one in the Guildhall Museum, while another 
—probably one of the finest now existing — 
was recently presented by the writer to the 
British Museum. 

The mechanism of a man-trap is precisely 
the same as that of the common “gin-trap,” 
in which rats and other vermin are taken, 
except that there are usually two springs in- 
stead of one. When the trap issprung the jaws 
close suddenly with a loud crash. Any per- 
son unfortunate enough to be caught would 
stand but a poor chance of ever being able 
to walk again, for the powerful springs im- 
part to the jaws sufficient force to make their 
sharply pointed teeth meet in a man’s leg. 

The largest trap now known to exist came 
from near Stroud, in Gloucestershire. In 
total length it measures six feet 
two inches (the height of a very 
tall man) and weighs eighty-eight 
pounds. Its ghastly jaws are 
each nearly nineteen inches in 
length, and the pointed teeth, 
with which they are set, project 
a full inch and a half. Tradition 
says that a former owner of this 
trap was once caught in it, many 
years ago, through forgetfulness 
when returning home one night, 
and that the injury caused to the 
bone of his leg was so extensive 
that amputation had to follow. 
A more perfect and, in some re- 
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spects, a finer trap, though nine inches 
shorter, is that shown in Fig. I. It has round 
arched jaws, each twenty-two inches in 
width, and retains on its tongue or table the 
spikes, usually missing, which are intended 
to prevent the wind from blowing away the 
dead leaves, sand, and grass, by means of 
which the trap was concealed when set. It 
was purchased by the writer many years ago 
at a small curiosity shop in a remote village 
in Essex, and is that already mentioned as 
being in the British Museum. 

Fig. IT. shows a trap of the first-mentioned 
type, but smaller. It measures five feet two 
inches in length and weighs thirty-nine 
pounds. It was procured near Downham 
Market, in Suffolk. It is probably unique in 
having the teeth riveted on to the under in- 
stead of the upper surface of the jaws. 

A trap of yet another type, shown in Fig. 
III., is the property of a gentleman at Bridge- 
water, in Somersetshire. In addition to being 
provided with long, sharp teeth, as usual, it 
has the inner or gripping edge of the jaws 
serrated, as in the modern rat-trap. It is 
comparatively small, being only four feet 
ten inches in length. 

The trap shown in Fig. IV. is one of those 
preserved at the Six Bells, Lyminster. It is 
unique among man-traps, so far as the 
writer knows, in having but a single spring. 
Possibly it may have been intended to catch 
foxes or dogs only —not men; for it is very 
small (only thirty-four inches in length), and 
it seems not improbable that a man caught 
in such a trap might be able to liberate 
himself, a thing he could not possibly do if 
caught in a two-springed trap. The great 
northern English county of Yorkshire had 
several different types of man-traps, which 
seem to have been peculiar to itself. There 





Fig. XI. A Modern Spring-Gun, Which Fires Blank Cartridges. 
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are two very similar samples in the excellent 
museum at York. In these the jaws are 
devoid of teeth, and are affixed to a broad, 
circular, hoop-like base, while the springs 
are not rigidly fixed to the framework, but 
are made to swing. A trap of similar make, 
but larger, more slenderly built, and with 
jaws both serrated and toothed, belongs to 
Sir George Wombwell, Baronet, of New- 
burgh Priory. 

Mr. Oxley Grabham, the well-known York- 
shire naturalist, owns a trap (Fig. V.) which 
differs in construction from any other the 





Fig, XII. 


writer has seen. It is fifty-six inches in 
length, of slender build, and provided with 
atrociously long teeth. Its springs are, as 
will be seen, of somewhat unusual form, 
but its chief divergence from the ordinary 
type lies in the contrivance by which it is 
set and sprung. It is provided with a sort 
of hoop, which stands up, when the trap is 
set, in such a manner that a passer may read- 
ily eatch his foot in it, thus springing the 
trap. This type of trap, though simpler 
than the ordinary form, seems hardly so 
practically effective. 

In the museum at York are preserved, to- 
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gether with the two traps already mentioned, 
a couple of curious old screw-keys (Fig. VI.), 
which were used, it is said, in the setting of 
man-traps. Apparently they held down the 
springs while the trap was being set and 
placed in position. Some aid of the kind 
yas very necessary, for the strength of the 
springs of a man-trap is such that setting 
it is a dangerous task, requiring much care. 
Another kind of man-trap altogether is 
the “Humane” man-trap (Fig. VII.), which 
is devoid of teeth, and intended for the 
harmless capture merely of poachers or 


This Poacher Is About to Touch the Spring-Gun’s Wire and Be Shot At. 


other depredators. It was introduced after 
the passage of the Act of 1827; for, not 
being “an engine calculated to do grievous 
bodily harm,” its use was not prohibited 
thereby. The trap, when set, was sunk in a 
hole dug in the ground in the middle of a 
pathway, and was covered with dead leaves, 
grass, or mold. Any one then stepping on 
the central plate sprung the trap, which 
seized his leg and held it fast. It was quite 
impossible for any one thus caught to lib- 
erate himself, for the trap was fitted with a 
self-locking arrangement which could only 
be opened by means of a special key. 
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We may turn next to spring-guns, 
which seem to have been in more general 
use than man-traps, probably because 
they were capable of protecting a larger 
area of ground. There were two kinds 
of spring-gun—one dangerous, the other 
harmless. 

First, there was the old and deadly 
form, legal up to 1827, and capable (in 
the words of the Act of Parliament) of 
inflicting “grievous bodily harm.” 
These were usually set a foot or so 
above the ground, in game ¢o- 
verts, orchards, or gardens, 
and were able to kill or maim 
any invader, whether in the 
shape of man or dog. who 
might chance to touch the con- 
cealed wire by means of which 
they were fired. This wire was 
usually smoked by being passed 
through the flame of a candle or 
lamp, so that it might not glisten in 
the sunlight and thus render its 
presence obvious. In many cases, 
apparently, the spring-gun of a 
century ago was merely an or- 
dinary fowling-piece 
which had be- 
come old and 
rusted, or had had its muzzle blown off by 
aecident. Probably even an old pistol 
was often made to serve. Never- Fig. I. 
theless, there was also a_ special 
form of gun, made solely for use as 
aspring-gun. These spring-guns 
proper consist ; 
of a large bell- 
mouthed barrel. 
probably taken out of an old blunder- 
buss, almost entirely enclosed in a large 
wooden stock, bound round with strong 
iron bands, and fired by means of Fig. IIT. Likea Mod- 
the old flintlock. Below is an iron oS 
spike which, when set ina hole on and Hold. 
the top of a post, serves to support 
the gun and allows it to turnas on 
a pivot. The spikeisalso hinged, 
so that the muzzle of the gun may 
be pointed either up hill or down. 

When set, these guns were pro- 
vided with three wires, which were 
stretched through the wood or 
garden at right angles with one 
another, each being affixed to one 
of the three rings with which the 
trigger-bar is provided. If a 


Fig. IV. Single-Spring 


Man- Trap, Thirty- 


Four Inches Long. 











A Sixty-Five 


Inch Man-Trap from 
the British Museum. 


Fig. VI. Screw-Keys 
Which Held the Man. 
Trap Springs While the 
Trap Was Being Set. 
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poacher came into contact with any one 
of these wires, the gun at once swung 
round on its spike, until it pointed di- 
rectly along the wire in question, when 
(the pull on the trigger being in the right 
direction) the gun was fired and the un- 
fortunate poacher immediately received 
a charge of slugs or a bullet in his leg or 
body —often with fatal results, as has 
been shown. 

Very few guns of this type now 


exist. Mr. Backhouse and the 
writer both own examples. 
There is one (Fig. IX.) in 
the museum at Colchester ; 
one in the Epping Forest 
Museum at Chingford, 
and two in the possession of 
the Rev. J. Whitaker Mait- 
land, of Loughton Hall, Es- 
sex. The mother of this gentle- 
man, who died recently at the age 
of ninety, could distinctly remem- 
ber the time (previous, of course, to 


the year 1827) when these two 
guns 


used to be set regularly, 
both in the gardens of the hall 
and in the adjoining 
ehurehyard, to 
protect newly 


made graves from body-snatchers; and 
she used to speak of the relief she felt 


when, on rising in the morning, she 
learned that no trespassers had been 
killed by them during the night. 

Spring-guns of the same general 
type as the 
above, but more 
elaborate, and 


known as Clementshaw’s patent, were 
manufactured in the city of York. Mr. 
Backhouse has two examples, one of 


which is shown in Fig. X. It eon- 
sists of a large flintlock pistol, 
which swings round on a pivot, and 
is mounted ona flat base. There 
are no fewer than five triggers to 
which wires are intended to be at- 
tached, each one of which, when 
pulled, swings the pistol round and 
fires it in the desired direction. 
When an ordinary gun was used 
as a spring-gun, it was usually set 
with its butt against the trunk of 
a tree, supported by stout forked 
stakes stuek upright in the ground. 
As, in this case, the gun could not 
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swing round, a single wire only was used, 
and the gun was pointed either along the 
wire or at the spot where it crossed a ride 
or footpath. The wire was carried round the 
back of the tree before being attached to 
the trigger, so that the pull might be in the 
right direction to fire the 
gun—namely, backward. 

There remains for notice 
the modern harmless spring- 
gun. Guns of this type are 
still used commonly by Eng- 
lish gamekeepers for the pro- 
tection of their pheasants 
during the breeding season. 
Though true spring-guns, 
being fired by means of con- 
cealed wires stretched 
through the breeding coverts, exactly as were 
the old deadly spring-guns, they are alarm 
guns merely, and are intended to do no more 
than give the keeper warning when tres- 
passers enter his woods. They are, of course, 
loaded with powder only, for the use of shot 
or any other missile would be illegal. 

This kind of gun came into use soon after 
1827, when the older, deadly form of spring- 
gun was rendered illegal. The earliest form 
of it is shown, set, in Fig. XI. The actual 
gun here represented was shown in London, 
in 1851, at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion. At the request of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort, who were much inter- 
ested by the invention, it was loaded and 
fired more than once by its inventor, Mr. 
Charles Osborne. It is a well-finished con- 
trivance of brass and steel, and is fired by 
a pereussion-cap. At the back is a screw, by 
means of which the gun may be affixed toa 
post or tree-trunk ; and Fig. XII. shows a 
poacher in the very act of springing it when 
so fixed. 

Neither of these resembles, however, the 
types of spring-gun—for there are several 
—now in com- 
mon use. 
When, some 
twenty years 
ago, breech- 
loading guns 
came into 
general use 
for sporting 
purposes, it 
was naturally 
found more 
convenient to 





Fig. VII. 
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A Humane Man-Trap Which Did Not 
Hurt the Poacher. 


Fig. V. The Poacher Sprung This Strange Trap by Kicking the Arch. 
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use alarm-guns which were capable of being 
easily and quickly charged by the insertion 
of an ordinary cartridge. Such were, there- 
fore, speedily introduced. They were of sev- 
eral types. 

To this day the notice, “Trespassers Be- 
ware! Man-traps and Spring- 
guns Set Here,” so familiar in 
the earlier years of the last cen- 
tury, may occasionally be seen 
at the edges of woods 
and parks in remote 
parts of Britain. 
But such no- 
tices are, like 

the instru- 

ments them- 

selves, mere- 
ly relics of a barbarous past, and are only 
intended to convey, by means of a falsehood, 
an empty threat. The setting of such 
deadly weapons is no longer legal, and those 
charged with the protection of game or crops 
have now to rely on “engines” which are 
incapable of doing bodily harm to tres- 
passers. 

Of this nature is a curious contrivance 
for the identification of poachers and other 
trespassers, recently patented by a game- 
keeper in Herefordshire. It consists of a 
cup, affixed to the end of a movable arm, 
which is held down by means of a eatch. 
When a trespasser, passing along a path 
through a wood, touches a wire communicat- 
ing with this catch, it is at once liberated. 
Then the arm, actuated by a strong spring, 
rises sharply, plentifully bespattering the un- 
fortunate trespasser with tar, paint, or other 
liquid placed in the cup for that purpose. 

Nowadays, therefore, the once dreaded 
notice, “Man-traps and Spring-guns Set 
Here,” has no more significance than the 
equally terrifying notice, “Mesembryanthe- 
mums and Scolopendriums Set Here,” which 
a much-har- 
assed _ horti- 
culturist is 
said onee to 
have put up 
at the various 
entrances to 
his grounds; 
a warning 
which, how- 
ever, soon lost 
its effective- 
ness. 
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HERE was a time when men fought 

in the arena armed only with the 

cestus, an implement akin to the 
brass knuckles used in modern days by foot- 
pads and other unscrupulous gentry. The 
rawhide thongs and strips of lead and brass 
that covered the hand made the 
almost as formidable as the Roman short 
sword. 

Under the blazing suns of Italy and Greece, 
in the great amphitheaters where barbarian 
captives fought and died to tickle the fancy 
of the populace, boxing, as a sport involv- 
ing strength and skill and courage, was 
born, That the ancients must have de- 
veloped a skilful school of 
boxing during the period 
in which the cestus was 
used is certain, but, un- 
fortunately, no ree- 
ord either of the 
styles of fighting or 
of the personal at- 
tributes of the 
boxers, by which 
we can make 
comparison be- 
tween the long 
dead cham- 
pions” of 
Greece and 
Italy and 
our mod- 


eestus 
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Fitzsimmons Delivers a Right Hook at Close Quarters 





WHY THE AMERICAN SUCCEEDS— BRUTE STRENGTH 
SUPERSEDED BY SCIENTIFIC CLEVERNESS 


By ROBERT EDGREN 


ern wielders of the padded gloves, has sur- 
vived the passing of the centuries. 

The nearest connecting link is the famous 
Greek statue, chiseled in time-defying mar- 
ble, known as “The Boxer.” This affords at 
least a study in character. 

The Greek boxer, sitting at ease as if 
awaiting the beginning of the contest, his 
hands eneased in the weapons that fulfilled 
the same functions as our modern boxing 

2. gloves, shows the difference be- 

. tween the ancient and 

the modern game in 
his features. He 
has a small head, 
with retreating brow 
— unintelligent — but 
cunning and eratty. 

His features bear 
% marks that are not 
” due tothe erosions 

and mutilations of 

centuries. Broken 

nose and _ battered 

forehead show the 
work of the cestus. 

Boxing was asavage 
game in those days. 
The boxer took the 
same risk of losing 

his life as did the 






























gladiator who 
fought with 
the short 


sword or 
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Fitzsimmons. York American. 





the net and trident. 
trained in the gladiatorial schools. 


For years, perhaps, he 
Now 
and then he fought minor battles. Finally, 
he became great enough to appear in the 
amphitheater at some triumphal féte. From 
under the dark-vaulted arches he emerged, 
coming half-blinded into the blaze of hot 
southern sunlight. Around the arena, tread- 
ing the trampled and dark-stained sand 
upon which former comrades a few minutes 
before had fought and bled and died. he 
strutted, to the accompaniment of wild 
music, the fluttering of pennants, the yells 
of the holiday rabble banked brilliant-hued 
against the sky. Perhaps then he thought 
of the savage mutilation or brutal death that 
would soon come to him. Perhaps, hardened 
in that rough school. he met the thought 
with a laugh and turned to feast his ears 
with the plaudits of the crowd. 

In the boxing-ring of to-day there is little 
to call to mind the day of the cestus. The 
time of the broken-nosed, disfigured cham- 
pion of the prize-ring has passed. 

There are six champions in America, each 
at the head of his particular weight class. 
Each champion fought his way to the top in 
scores of savage contests, by using all the 
modern skill of up-to-date masters of ring 
craft. Not a man of the six carries a mark 
to show that he hasever engaged in a battle 
with the padded gloves. There are men who 
do, but those are the unsuccessful ones, the 
fighters who fight in the old-fashioned way, 
opposing skill with strength and brute force. 
The modern school of boxing had its be- 
ginning a little over two hundred years ago, 
in England. On the Continent the art of 
self-defense with the fists had died out cen- 
turies before. In France laws had been made 
prohibiting the striking of blows with the 
hands, while kicking with the feet, la savate, 
was allowed. 

In London, in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, roystering noblemen and 
men of wealth began the custom of carry- 
ing a retinue of bullies, engaged to fight 
for their pleasure and to man-handle their 
enemies. The gallant of that day who did 
not have a bully or two at his beck and eall 
was out of the fashion. 

These fellows were the first prize-fighters. 
3ut in those days prize-fighting was a 
strenuous occupation. 

“On the proclamation of James the See- 
ond’s son as King,” writes Macaulay, “some 
zealots, who had probably swallowed too 
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many bumpers, dressed themselves in coats 
bearing some resemblance to the tabards of 
heralds, rode through the streets, halted at 
some places, and muttered something that 
nobody could understand. It was at first 
supposed that they were merely a company 
of Prize-Fighters from Hockley in the Hole, 
who had taken this way of advertising their 
performances with the back sword, sword 
and buckler, and the simple falehion.” 

Hockley in the Hole was the great ren- 
dezvous for all kinds of pugilists and cudgel 
players. These fellows patrolled the streets 
looking for patrons, much as modern fight- 
ers haunt the offices of fight promoters in 
order to get matches. A few of them be- 
came so famous that their names are still 
by-words in the side streets of London. The 
most notorious, perhaps. was known as 
Tiger Roach, the Bully of Bedford. He 
was mixed up in a number of bloody forays 
and desperate adventures. Although the 
law never laid him by the heels, it was a 
widely known fact that several of his affairs 
had resulted in the death of his opponent. 

But this wild time was, properly speak- 
ing, before the period of  prize-fighting. 
The first great boxer in England was Figg. 
He fought with his hands, and never in- 
dulged in sword play or battles with the 
cudgel. From his time all fights were held 
under London Prize-Ring Rules. These 
allowed wrestling, strangling, and almost 
every form of attack, indeed, except la 
savate. Figg’s record is lost in the mists of 
antiquity, but in the fighting clubs of Lon- 
don | heard his name mentioned frequently 
by men who had heard it spoken by their 
fathers, who before them had learned it in 
the same manner. Perhaps in two hundred 
vears the name of John L. Sullivan will live 
in the same indefinite way. 

Fighting under London Prize-Ring Rules 
was with the bare fists, not a great advance 
from the days of the cestus. Boxing gloves 
relieved the game of much of its brutality. 
Still, even fifty vears ago, boxing was in a 
erude state. The English had learned one 
thing: to hit straight and get away. Jem 
Mace, the most famous of English heavy- 
weights, carried this style to Australia. 
There he established a boxing-school in 
connection with a dance hall and a so-called 
hotel. Many of the men who studied his 
there Among 
these the most notable are Dan Creedon, 
Robert Fitzsimmons, Jim Hall, and Young 


methods became famous. 
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Griffo. These men are among the most up- 
to-date and clever boxers in the world. But 
it is only fair to say that Mace furnished 
them merely with the rudiments of the 
game. Each branched off into a peculiar 
style of his own, and each improved greatly 
while fighting in America. 

English writers claim that the English 
style of boxing has traveled around the 
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The real reason lies in this: In America 
everything is given up to sharp competi- 
tion. In England a man is supposed to 
remain always in the same class. If he is a 
clerk, he is expected to remain a clerk for 
the rest of his life. and to improve only in 
capacity. In America every clerk expects 
at some time to be at least a general man- 
ager, if not the sole proprietor of the busi- 
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Jeffries. By permission of the New York American. 


Champion Jeffries in His Characteristic Crouching Attitude. 


world, passing through Australia, and land- 
ing finally in the United States. They ex- 
plain the fact that every American fighter 
of note who has gone to England has easily 
outelassed the best of the English boxers, 
by stating that we have appropriated their 
original methods, while in England the 
Jem Mace school of boxing has been partly 
forgotten. 





ness. The ring-fighter in London 1s. per- 
fectly content to have a patron who will 
arrange all his battles and take charge of 
the proceeds, allowing him a weekly pit- 
tance of a few pounds. He has absolutely 
no ambition to advance beyond the mixed 
ale stage: consequently he never originates 
any new trick in the boxing line. It is a 
well-known axiom that nothing stands still. 
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Where there is no advancement, there must 
be some retrogression. 

The successful American boxer is as much 
a business man as if he had a law office in the 
Park Row Building. Competition is keen. 
There are many thousands of professional 
boxers. and if he allows himself to fall be- 
hind ever so little in his knowledge of every 
strategical point in boxing he loses his posi- 
tion in or near the championship class. 

Ten years ago saw a complete revolution 
in boxing methods in America. Up to that 


By permission of the New York American. } : 
John L. Sullivan, the Greatest Fighter of the Old School. sporting gentry, who made it 
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time the English style of fighting with the 
padded gloves had been closely followed. 
John L. Sullivan was the last champion of 
the world who gained and held his position 
solely through strength, ferocity, and physi- 4 
eal force. It was just about ten years ago 
that John L. Sullivan met James J. Corbett in 
New Orleans in a battle for the heavyweight 
championship of the world. Throughout the 
Northern continent all eyes were turned 
toward that small, rope-ringed inclosure; 
all ears were turned to hear the thud of the 
blow which was to crush the 
championship aspirations of the 
audacious Californian. In the 
East Corbett was little known. 
On the Pacifie Slope he had 
achieved a considerable local rep- 
utation by several consecutive 
victories over Joe Choynski, Jake 
Kilrain, and Dominick MeCat- 
frey, and a sixty-one-round draw 
with the mighty Peter Jackson. 

As for John L. Sullivan, he was 
the popular idol. Before the fight 
in New Orleans he had been tour- 
ing the country, meeting and 
knocking out all comers. A little 
story illustrates the style of fight- 
ing that made him famous. 

In the lumber regions of Ore 
gon there was a giant French- 
Canadian, champion of all the 
camps. He stood six feet eight 
inches tall, and after whipping 
all the bullies of various camps 
he had achieved such a local 
reputation for strength and sav- 
agery that not a man in that 
part of the country dared to meet 
him armed with anything less 
convineing than a sawed-off shot- 
gun. The town of Astoria was 
included in the route laid out 
for one of Sullivan's triumphant 
tours. When the news reached 
the citizens of that place,a month 
in advance, they immediately 
fixed up a scheme ealeulated to 
result in the undoing of the 
hitherto invincible champion and 
the immediate enlargement of 
their own bank accounts. It was 
a well-known fact that on all of 
his travels Sullivan was accom- 
panied by a large number of 
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their business to fleece the local sports’ 
in any kind of a betting proposition that 
could be arranged. 

The giant lumberman was at once sent 
for and put into a course of training well 
calculated to improve his natural ability 
as a fighter. All of the loose cash in the 
lumber camps flowed into Astoria and was 
placed in the hands of a committee to be 
used for betting purposes. 

Sullivan and his followers arrived. Not 
anticipating the pleasant surprise that 
had been arranged for him, the champion, 
his trainers, managers, backers, and camp- 
followers had been indulging for weeks 
in a flood of champagne. 

The eventful night came. The audito- 
rium of the opera house, in which Sullivan 
was to meet all that chose to face him 
after his usual custom, was jammed to 
the doors. In one of the dressing-rooms 
the local giant, trained for the moment, 
and eager to serve Sullivan as he had all 
his rivals in the lumber camps, waited im- 
patiently. Sullivan himself was slow in 
coming. During the interval of waiting 
all of the money offered by the local com- 
mittee had been eagerly covered by the 
Sullivan following before they had a sus- 
picion of the reception that had been pre- 
pared for their man. Everything con- 
nected with the giant had been kept a 
careful secret. 

Finally, Sullivan, clad in his fighting 
togs, strutted out before the footlights, 
and in the deepest of all bass voices, an- 
nounced that he was ready to meet all 
comers. Beside him stood the 
officials. 

Suddenly, from the concealment of the 
wings, strolled out the huge lumberman. 
He overtopped Sullivan by a full head. 
Sullivan's followers gave a gasp of surprise 
anddismay. The giant stood waiting. The 
officials stepped aside. The word was 
given, and the fight was on. The big lumber- 
man started for Sullivan as if he intended to 
annihilate him. Sullivan gave vent to a roar 
of rage, lowered his head, and moved for- 
ward in a bull-like rush. His mighty right 
arm swept through the air and his padded 
fist crashed on the lumberman’s jaw. That 
blow would have killed any ordinary man. 
The giant’s head snapped back as if his neck 
were broken. His knees bent and shook be- 


selected 


neath him. Another terrifie swing, another 
thud that could be heard out in the street, 
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and the giant toppled backward, shot head 
foremost over the footlights, and landed in 
a crumpled heap in the little pit where the 
orchestra played. By the superior sudden 
use of savage strength, Sullivan had whipped 
the terror of the whole Northwest in ten 
Incidentally his backers had ac- 
cumulated all of the ready coin within a 
day’s ride of Astoria. Sullivan retired to his 
dressing-room, where a case of champagne 
awaited him. An hour later a chop-fallen 
giant, stooping to keep from bumping his 


seconds. 
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head on the top of the doorway and turn- 
ing his broad shoulders sideways to get 
through, came in to see him. 

*Mr. Sullivan,” he said, “I want to shake 
your hand. I don’t believe you’re human.” 
After satisfying himself that Sullivan was 
mere flesh and bone, the lumberman_ be- 
“ame quite friendly. 

“T hope I didn’t hurt you,” said Sullivan. 

“Not at all,” said the Frenchman politely. 
«The first time you hit me 1 saw a French 

valryman on horseback, dressed in a red 
uniform. The next blow [saw a whole regi- 
ment. The next thing I knew I woke up 
down in the dressing-room.” 

This was the Sullivan that was to fight 
Corbett in New Orleans. Every day stories 
were printed in the papers all over the 
country about his savage methods of train- 
ing. Tales of the raw steaks that were sup- 
plied to his training table filled columns. His 
training staff was totally annihilated in every 
latest edition. On the morning of the fight 
the telegraph wires were kept hot with a 
story stating that Sullivan had jumped from 
his bed, had rushed into the gymnasium, 
exclaiming, *Here’s one for Corbett!” and 
had burst the heavy pigskin punching-bag 
with one vicious swing. 

Down in the Corbett training camp all 
this time things were going very quietly. 
The young Californian, lithe and slim com- 
pared to the burly champion, worked stead- 
ily. Just one year before he had boxed 
four-round exhibition with Sullivan in San 
Francisco. In that short twelve minutes he 
had studied every movement that the cham- 
pion made as carefully as any college boy 
ever studied the intricacies of a problem in 
mathematics. Now, he was planning every 
detail of his battle. 

Even many admirers of the young Cali- 
fornia boxer thought that he was foolish in 
agreeing to fight such a man as Sullivan, 
but Corbett had caleulated closely every 
chance, and went into the fight absolutely 
confident of winning. The day of the battle 
arrived. The two men were in the ring; 
the inclosure was packed with an aggrega- 
tion of sporting enthusiasts drawn from all 


parts of the country. <A coterie of Califor- 


nians held seats near Corbett’s corner: they 
had seen their champion tried out in many 
a hard-fought contest and they knew of his 
wonderful skill. Still the name and reputa- 
tion of Sullivan awed even these. 

The brazen gong clanged. Out from his 
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corner on the run came Sullivan. He made 
a wild dash at Corbett, swinging both hands, 
apparently with the intention of punishing 
him for his audacity in the first round. Like 
an autumn leat before the gale, Corbett 
swept along before the champion’s attack, 
side-stepping, feinting, ducking Sullivan's 
vicious swings, escaping uninjured from 
every difficult situation. 

The crowd at the ringside did not like it. 
It was above them. They did not realize 
that this day inaugurated the new American 
style of boxing: that in this battle brute 
strength was for the last time to be pitted 
against skill and scientific cleverness for a 
championship. They jeered and whistled 
and yelled. Corbett’s constant retreat before 
Sullivan’s wild rushes seemed to them an 
evidence of cowardice. 

But, in a few rounds, the spectators began 
to suspect that the young Californian was 
fighting on a “system.” 

Sullivan began to tire: he was breathing 
hard, and although he did not change his 
aggressive tactics, his movements were be- 
coming slower and heavier as the moments 
flew by. Corbett remained as fresh and as 
fast as ever. A hundred times in those first 
few rounds his extended left hand had 
stabbed and jabbed the mighty Sullivan, and 
still Corbett had escaped without a scrateh. 
None of these jabs had any very damaging 
effect. Corbett never did have the knock- 
out blow that has been used in the ring on 
334 different occasions by Robert Fitzsim- 
mons. Still, the constant tapping and jar- 
ring might eventually bring down a man of 
iron. Weakened by his own frantie efforts, 
panting, staggering around the ring, Sulli- 
van became a pitiful object. No one, in all 
of his former fights, had used him so despite- 
fully. Time and again, as the thought en- 
tered his dulled brain that the growing burst 
of cheering at the ringside was now intended 
for his opponent, he gathered his failing 
strength for one more furious onslaught. 

It was all in vain. At last Sullivan sank 
slowly to his knees. He wore an expres- 
sion of dull surprise, like that of the bull in 
the Spanish arena when the sword of the 
matador had sunk its length between his 
shoulders. Sullivan was not knocked out, but 
he was a thoroughly beaten man. Ring craft 
had proved its superiority to mere muscular 
strength and activity. Ina day Corbett had 
a thousand imitators training for bouts in 
various parts of the country. 
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Corbett was the greatest exponent of one 
style of boxing. He was so skilful in block- 
ing blows and in getting away from an 
attack that he was very seldom hit in any 
contest. At the same time his quickness in 
getting away made it impossible for him to 
strike a heavy blow. As his blow was land- 


ing he was beginning his retreat. Fitzsim- 
mons is just as great a boxer, but entirely 
different in his methods. He is always ad- 
yaneing. 


He prefers to block or avoid a 





Fitzsimmson Employs His Famous Shift and Landsa Left Hook 
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blow at close quarters rather than retreat 
from it. 

I had a ringside seat when Fitzsimmons 
tore the championship from Corbett in their 
famous battle at Carson, Nev. There was 
a great deal of personal bitterness between 
the men. Corbett trained at Shaw's Springs. 
The fight was on the 17th of March. 1897, 
and for a month before that date Corbett 
trained as hard as any man ever did fora 
conflict in the roped arena. Every day he 


Fitzsimmons. 


By permission of the New 
York American. 
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McCoy. Corbett. By permission of the New York American. 
An Incident in the McCoy-Corbett Fight—McCoy Side-Steps to Get Out of a Tight Place. 
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Resting Between Rounds in the McCoy-Corbett Battle. 
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Corbett. By permission of the New York American. 
Corbett Blocking With Both Hands Open. 


McCoy. Corbett. By permission of the New York American. 
McCoy Blocks a Left Swing in His Fight With Corbett. 
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tired out all his trainers in boxing bouts 
and long runs over the icy roads. He was 
nervous and high strung. Although he 
affected to despise the pretensions of Fitz- 
simmons as a boxer, the way he worked 
showed that he realized the danger of going 
within reach of the Australian's freckled fists. 

Jeffries, the present champion, joined Cor- 
bett’s training camp on the Ist of March. 
Every day he boxed about six rounds with 
the champion. Jeffries was a great, lum- 
bering giant. His enormous muscles were 
ridged and knotted like those of the an- 
cient Greek statues of Hereules. His great 
strength did him very little good when he 
opposed it to Corbett’s skill, but his iron 
jaw could endure almost any blow without 
being affected. Corbett took advantage sof 
this faet to do most of his hammering on 
Jeffries. 

I was standing in the dressing-room one 
day, trying on the gloves preparatory to going 
out for a turn myself, when Jeffries came in. 
He had just gone through a round with Cor- 
bett. He took his jaw between the thumb 
and forefinger of one huge hand and moved 
it from side to side with a reflective air. 

“What ‘s the matter. Jim?” I asked. 

Jeffries dropped his hand and turned 
around with a slow smile. 

“That fellow doesn't hit very hard with 
one punch,” he said, but he hit me so 
awful fast that I didn't know but that my 
jaw had cracked between blows.” 

Fitzsimmons is the most business-like 
man when in training that [ ever saw. On the 
day of his arrival in Carson, a month before 
the fight, I marched down the main street 
of the town, with a large Nevada delegation, 
to see him come in and give him a good 
sage-brush welcome. 

The train stopped. 

Fitzsimmons was the first man off. Stand- 
ing up to his knees in a snow-drift, he 
pulled off his winter overcoat, threw it to 
a friend, called for his Great Dane, Yarum, 
and, without deigning a look or word in 
answer to the cheers of the crowd, started 
off, pell-mell. up the street. It was four 
miles out to Cook's Ranch, the place that 
had been selected as Fitzsimmons’ training 
quarters. It was the first day of training, 
but Fitzsimmons ran that four miles with 
the speed and endurance of a Nevada mus- 
tang, through the deep snow-drifts, merely 
stopping now and then to help Yarum out 
of difficulties. 


I went over to see Fitzsimmons work 
(and I have seen him hundreds of times 
since), and if the man has any nerves, I 
have never been able to discover the fact. 
He did a great amount of training for his 
fight with Corbett, but he did it with the 
cheerfulness and irresponsibility of a school- 
boy on a vacation. A few days before the 
eventful time, Fitzsimmons came to the 
conclusion that his condition was satisfac- 
tory. He stopped. After that he indulged 
in nothing more strenuous than checkers. 
Fitzsimmons is always a great checker- 
player when living in his training camps, 
but the most unwise thing that any unfor- 
tunate boxing partner can do is to win a 
game from him. While Fitzsimmons was 
playing checkers and taking easy jaunts 
around the country in a light buggy, Cor- 
bett, at his training camp, seven miles away 
across the sage-brush covered plain, was 
wearing his heart out in ten-mile runs on 
the road. 

A great bowl-shaped arena had been built’ 
especially for this fight at Carson. It stood 
uncovered to the wintry sky. On the morn- 
ing of the event the attendants swept the 
snow from the platform of the ring: then 
the day came fine and clear. The hour of 
noon found both men standing in their 
corners ready to begin. There was a slight 
delay. Fitzsimmons, in a_ bright - colored 
hbath-robe, strolled leisurely up and down 
one side of the inelosure. Sceowling under 
the bright sunlight, he tested the ropes of 
the ring, seuffled his shoes on the ean- 
vas covering of the platform, gazed inquir- 
ingly up toward the sun for a moment, and 
then walked slowly back to his corner. He 
never gave Corbett even a glance. In those 
few moments he was planning out the bat- 
tle that was to win him the world’s cham- 
pionship. 

In the opposite corner Corbett sat, nerv- 
ously watching every move that Fitzsim- 
mons made, 

Men at the ringside were running swiftly 
up and down offering odds on Corbett. A 
few men with money to risk on Fitzsimmons 
accommodated them quickly and in silence. 

Clang! went the bell, its tone clear and 
sharp and startling on the wintry air. 

Corbett sprang from his corner with a 
bound. For a full minute the two men cir- 
cled in the middle of the ring, rapidly feint- 
ing, each trying to find out just what tacties 
the other would use. Around the bowl-like 


hang pico 
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arena the crowd huddled down closer on 
the rough plank seats. This was to be a 
battle of skill and intelligence between two 
of the greatest boxers the world had ever 
produced. 

Still they circled. Suddenly Corbett 
swooped down like a hawk, striking swiftly 
at Fitzsimmons’ head. A grin from Fitz- 
simmons was the only effeet produced. 
Then came six rounds of the fastest fight- 
ing I have ever seen in any ring. A thou- 


sand times Corbett, with the quickness of 


a eat striking at a mouse, jabbed his left 
hand into Fitzsimmons’ face. Only now and 
then did the great middleweight succeed 
in countering effectively. Corbett’s Califor- 
nia friends were rushing frantically around 
the ring, jingling handfuls of gold coins, 
while his east- 
ern — backers 
waved rolls of 
greenbacks, 
and both 
shouted — rau- 
cously — their 
challenges of 
wagers. Fitz- 
simmons’ 


friends sat 
silent. 
Fitzsimmons 
himself = was 
staggering. 
He did not 
seem able 


either to avoid 
or bloek Cor- 
bett’s 
From his neck 
to his waist 
he was flecked 
and — spotted 
and smeared 
with the blood 
that flowed 
from eut and 
bruised mouth 
and 
There was not 
a sound at the 
ringside. Way 
up to the far- 
thest tier, 
where Indians 
and 
sat outlined 
black against 


blows. 


nose. 


cowboys 
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the sky, the wet, smacking thudding of Cor- 
bett’s ceaseless, tormenting jabs could be 
heard. The blood-soaked gloves smeared 
Fitzsimmons’ face, but through that red 
patchwork in the hot sunlight his blue eyes 
glinted with a steady glare of determination, 
as cold as the sheen of Greenland’s icebergs. 
After one fierce rally Fitzsimmons slipped 
down to his knees. The Corbett crowd went 
mad. No war whoop of Piute had ever rent 
the thin air of that high altitude with more 
fierceness than did the shrill yell of triumph 
which went up from that arena. Corbett 
danced nervously about. Fitzsimmons sat 
calmly on one knee until nine seconds had 
passed. Then he got up, stood unsteadily 
for a moment on the same spot, and, as 
Corbett came in pitilessly to the attack, re- 
treated in stag- 
un- 
steady lurches. 
It was such a 
sudden change 
from his for- 
mer method of 
fighting that it 
aroused 
picion in Cor- 
bett’s corner. 
Many a fighter 
had fallen vic- 
tim to. this 
trick of simu- 
lated weakness 
on the part of 
Fitzsimmons. 
+ Keepaway 
from him, 
Jim!” eried 
Delaney, one 
ot Corbett’s 


seconds, ‘he’s 


gering, 


sus- 


only fooling.” 
That cry may 
not 
have cost Cor- 
bett the cham- 
pionship. Per- 
haps Fitzsim- 
really 

the 


col- 


or may 


mons 
Was on 
point of 
lapse through 
the constant 
jarring blows 
that he had re- 
ceived. If you 


By permission of the New York American. 
Young ‘‘Corbett,”’ the Lightweight Champion of America, in 
Characteristic Fighting Attitude. 
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asked him to-day he would say that Corbett 
never succeeded in hurting him at all. 

The bell rang. The are that Fitzsimmons 
described in staggering to his corner in- 
eluded both sides of the square. One min- 
ute’s rest—his trainers spent it in frantic 
wavings of towels, wipings with sponges 
soaked in ice-water, and rapidly whispered 
words of advice—and the bell rang again. 
Like an arrow shot from a cross-bow Fitz- 
simmons flashed from his corner and across 
the ring. In another second he was driving 
Corbett helter skelter before him. He had 
intended by that sudden attack to catch 
Corbett off his guard and finish the battle 
on the instant. But in Corbett he had a 
man who was nearly his equal in ring eraft. 
The plan failed. It was useless now to pre- 
tend weakness. Fitzsimmons changed his 
plan of battle, and at once took the aggres- 
sive. Outside the ring the Fitzsimmons 
backers came to their feet with a whoop. 
Fitzsimmons’ money, that had been hidden 
away securely in buckskin bags, sprang into 
the sunlight. The odds that had been of- 
fered on Corbett suddenly dropped away. 
The men who had been vociferating their 
desire to wager upon Corbett’s success be- 





‘ame dumb. The change that came over 
Corbett’s expression was pitiful to see. The 
look of high confidence gave way to ashen 
pallor. In his eyes there was a startled stare 
of dismay. He had thought the battle all 
but over. In his corner he had laughed and 
joked with his seconds as his mind pictured 
the triumph that seemed to be already 
within his grasp. But now all was changed. 
The apparently beaten man, like the myth- 
ological Anteus, had come up from his fall 
stronger than ever. Corbett felt his own 
strength failing. His confidence in his own 
superiority deserted him, and from that mo- 
ment he fought a desperate but a losing 
battle. 

The end came, as we all know, in the four- 
teenth round. Fitzsimmons had been stead- 
ily forcing his way in. Corbett had retreated 
from his attack, stabbing with a straight 
extended left hand to hold him off. Now he 
was near the ropes, Fitzsimmons zigzagging 
before him to prevent his slipping away to 
either side. Corbett’s left hand shot out as 
it had many a time before. But this time 
something happened. The freckled fighter’s 
head rolled to the left, and the blow glaneed 
harmlessly over his shoulder. In an instant 
his right foot had slipped swiftly forward — 
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the famous Fitzsimmons “shift “—and his 
left fist, starting from somewhere near the 
hip, plunged at close range into the pit of 
the champion’s stomach. 

Then I saw something that I do not want 
to see again. For an instant Corbett stood 
straight, with hands helplessly extended, a 
glare of hopeless horror in his eyes. Fitz- 
simmons stepped back, laughing. Slowly, as 
if struggling against the inevitable, Corbett 
bent forward, toppled over upon his hands, 
and rolled upon the canvas covering of the 
ring. The battlewas won. Fitzsimmons, the 
middleweight, had taken the world’s heavy- 
weight championship away from the man 
who had beaten Sullivan. 

Then came a season of triumph for the 
former blacksmith. He toured the country 
as other champions had done before him. 

But during the next two years, unknown 
to him, Fate was preparing for another 
change. The giant Jeffries had fallen into 
the hands of crafty managers. Tommy Ryan, 
by long odds the most clever middleweight 
boxer that ever donned gloves, had been en- 
gaged to coach him. Many people have said 
that Jeffries’ victory over Fitzsimmons was 
proof that the old style of boxing had come 
in again; that strength was greater than 
skill. It was not. Jeffries’ victory was really 
the victory of Tommy Ryan. It was the 
reflection of his fighting genius that whipped 
Fitzsimmons. Ryan had studied the two 
men; had made an equation like this: Jeff- 
ries + X = Fitzsimmons. X was the famous 
“crouch” that Ryan invented especially for 
this fight. The crouch made Jeffries as im- 
pregnable as the rock of Gibraltar, for it 
safe-guarded him against the terrors of the 
Fitzsimmons * shift.” At the ringside Tommy 
Ryan watched the progress of the battle. 
Between the rounds he told Jeffries just 
what to do next. In the ring he controlled 
every movement as completely as Svengali 
controlled the actions of Trilby. Since then 
the gigantic champion has become a skilful 
boxer. He makes up for a certain lack of 
aggressiveness by a quality of patience that 
enables him to wait for a sure chance to end 
the conflict with a single blow. In this way 
he has added to his seore another victory 
over Fitzsimmons and one over Corbett. 

There have been a score of champions 
among the smaller boxers, and each sue- 
cessive change in the holding of champion- 
ships has marked the coming of a man with 
greater skill. 
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S [I had been fortunate in shooting 
A bears upon the island of Kadiak 
and the Alaska Peninsula, nothing 
remained but for me to obtain a specimen 
from one of the outlying islands of the 
Kadiak group, to render my trip in every 
way a success, 

Therefore. I now determined to take my 
two natives and hunt from a bidarka the 
deep bays of the island of Afognak, while 
Blake. not yet having obtained a bear from 
Kadiak. went back to hunt there. He had 
been extremely good to his men, and in 
settling with them on his return from the 
Alaska Peninsula. had good naturedly paid 
the excessive demands they made. The result 
was that his kindness was mistaken for 
weakness. and just as he was about to leave 
his hunters struck for an increase of pay. 


He sent them to the right-about, and for- 
tunately succeeded in filling their places. 

A sportsman going into a new country 
owes it to those who follow to resist firmly 
exorbitant demands, and at the same time to 
be firm and just in all his dealings. 

In my former articles I have described 
bear hunting in the spring, when we stalked 
our game upon the snowy hillsides, and again 
on the Alaska Peninsula. where we hunted 
across the open on foot, and also in the 
bidarka. I will now attempt to describe still 
another form of hunting. 

Toward the end of June the red salmon 
begin to run. These only go up the streams 
that have their sources in lakes. After the 
red salmon come the humpbacks. and after 
the humphacks the dog salmon. Both of the 
latter kinds in great numbers force their way 
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up all the streams. and are the favorite food 
of the bears, which come down from the 
mountains in deep, well-defined trails to 
catch these fish in the shallow streams. 
When the salmon have begun to run, the 
only practical way of hunting these bears is 
by watehing some likely spot on the bank of 
a stream. 

Early in July Blake and I parted. intend- 
ing to meet again two weeks later. My friend 
sailed off in a small schooner, while I left 
with my two Aleuts in the bidarka. In 
Fedor’s place I had engaged a native by the 


name of Lofka. We three paddled with a 
will. as we were anxious to reach a deep bay 
on the north side of the island of Afognak 
as soon as possible. 

This was all familiar country to me, for I 
had spent over a month in this region the 
year before, and.as we camped for the night 
after finally reaching our hunting grounds, 
I could hardly realize that twelve months 
had gone by since I left this beautiful spot. 
For the island of Afognak, with its giant 
cliffs and deep bays. is to my mind the most 
picturesque spot I have ever seen. 
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The next morning the wind was unfavor- 
able, but in the afternoon it changed round 
and we were able to visit one of the salmon 
streams. The red salmon had come, but it 
would be another week or more before the 
humpbacks would begin their run. It was 
a bleak day, with the rain driving in our 
faces. We forced our way up the banks of a 
stream for some miles, following welf-defined 
bear trailsthrough the tall grass. Some large 
tracks were seen, but we sighted no game. 
We returned to camp after ten o'clock that 
night, wet to the skin and chilled through. 
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was rather ticklish work, as the sea was 
rough. Early that afternoon we turned into 
the narrow straits which lie between the 
islands of Afognak and Shuyak. Shuyak 
is uninhabited, but some natives have hunt- 
ing barabaras there. Formerly this island 
contained a great number of silver gray 
foxes. A few years ago some white trap- 
pers Visited it and put out poison. The re- 
sult was the extermination of all the foxes 
upon the island, for not only the foxes which 
ate the poison died, but the others which 
ate the poisoned eareasses. The hunters ob- 


Our Three Largest Bear Skins. 


The following day was a repetition of this, 
only under worse weather conditions, if that 
were possible. 

I now decided to push on to a large bay 
on the northeast side of the island. This is 
locally known as Seal Bay, and is supposed 
to be without question the best hunting 
grounds on Afognak. 

Unfortunately. a heavy wind detained us in 
Paramonoff Bay for some days. The morn- 
ing after the storm broke we made a four- 
o'clock start. There was a strong favoring 
breeze, and we made a sail of one of the 
blankets. The bidarka fairly flew, but it 


tained but one skin, as the foxes died in 
their holes or in the woods, and were not 
found until their pelts were spoiled. This is 
a fair example of the need for Alaskan game 
laws and their rigid enforcement. 

At the present time Shuyak is rich in bear 
and in land otter, and I can imagine no 
better place for a national game preserve. 
It has lakes and salmon streams, and would 
be an ideal place to stock. 

The straits between Shuyak and Afognak 
are extremely dangerous, for the great tides 
from Cook’s Inlet draw through this narrow 
My nerve was tested a bit as the 


passage. 











bidarka swept by the shore, for had it once 
got well started we should have been drawn 
into the rapids, and then into a long line of 
angry breakers beyond. At one point it 
seemed as if we were heading right into 
these dangerous waters, and then abruptly 
turning at a sharp angle we glided around a 
point into ashallow bay. Circling this shore, 
we successfully passed around the line of 
breakers and soon met the long ground 
swell of the Pacific, while Seal Bay stretched 
for many miles inland on the other side. 

As the wind was favorable we stopped only 
for a cup of tea and then pushed on to the 
very head of the bay. Here, at the mouth of 
a salmon stream, we came upon many fresh 
bear tracks, and we passed the night watch- 
ing. As we had seen nothing by four o’clock 
in the morning we cautiously withdrew and, 
going some distance down the shore, camped 
in an old hunting barabara. It had been 
rather a long stretch, when one considers 
that we had breakfasted a little over twenty- 
four hours before and had paddled some 
thirty miles. It is poor sport this watching a 
salmon stream by night; but it is the only 
kind of hunting that one can do at this 
time of the year. 

I slept until seven o’clock that evening, 
when the men called me; and after a cup 
of tea we started for the salmon stream, 
which we followed up beyond where we had 
watched the night previous. We were very 
-areful to wade, so as not to give our scent to 
any bears which might approach the stream 
from below. There were many tracks and 
deep, well-used trails leading in all diree- 
tions, while every few yards we came upon 
places where the tall grass was trampled 
down, showing where bears had been fish- 
ing. These bear trails are quite a feature 
of the Alaskan country, and some of them 
are two feet wide and over a foot deep, 
showing that they have been in constant 
use for many years. 

That night we heard a bear pass within 
ten yards of us, but could not see it. We 
returned to camp next morning at five 
o’elock, and I wrote up my journal, for it is 
extremely confusing this night work, and 
one completely loses track of the days unless 
careful. 

My men came to me after their mid-day 
sleep with very cheerful countenances, and 
assured me that there was no doubt but that 
I should surely soon meet with success, for 
the palm of Nikolai’s hand had been itching 
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and he had dreamed of blood and a big dog 
fighting, while Lofka’s eyelid trembled. My 
hunters told me in all seriousness that these 
signs never failed. 

Next day we made a start about ten o’clock, 
but after a couple of hours paddling, when 
we had met a fair tide to help us on, I lit 
my pipe and allowed my men to do all the 
work, while I lay back among my rugs half- 
dreaming in the charm of my surroundings. 
Myriads of gulls flew overhead uttering 
their shrill cries, while now and then the 
black oyster-catehers with their long red 
bills would cirele swiftly around the bidarka, 
filling the air with their sharp whistles, and 
seemingly much annoyed at our intrusion. 
Many different kinds of ducks rose before 
us, and the ever-present eagles watched us 
from the lofty rocks. . 

Nikolai now pointed out one of his favorite 
hunting grounds for seals, and asked if he 
might not try for one, so we turned into a 
big bay, and he soon had the glasses in use. 
He at once sighted several lying on some 
rocks, and we had just started in their 
direction when Nikolai suddenly stopped 
paddling, again seized the glasses, and 
looked excitedly across the straits to the 
Shuyak shore. Following the direction of 
his gaze I saw upon the beach a black 
speck which my native at once pronounced 
to be a bear. He was nosing around among 
some seaweed and turning over the rocks in 
search of food. Each one of us now put all 
his strength into every stroke in order to 
reach the other side before the bear could 
wander off. We cautiously landed behind 
some big rocks, and quickly removing our 
boots my hunter and I were soon on shore 
and noiselessly peering through the brush 
to the place where we had last seen the 
bear; but he had disappeared. 

The wind was favorable, and we knew 
that he had not been alarmed. It took us 
some time to hit off his trail, for he had 
wandered in all directions before leaving this 
place; but after it was once found his foot- 
prints in the thick moss made tracking easy, 
and we moved rapidly on. We had not ex- 
pected a long stalk, and our feet were badly 
punished by the devil clubs, which were here 
most abundant. We could see by the tracks 
that the bear had not been alarmed, and 
knew that we should soon come up with him. 
After a mile or so the spoor led in the direc- 
tion of a low marsh where the coast line 
makes a big bend inward; so apparently 
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we had crossed a long point into a bay 
beyond. 

I at once felt sure that the bear was near, 
having probably come to this beach to feed, 
and as Nikolai looked at me and smiled, I 
knew he too felt that we were on a warm 
trail. 

We had just begun to descend toward the 
shore, when [ thought I heard a slight noise 
ahead. Keeping my eyes fixed in that diree- 
tion I whispered to Nikolai, who was stand- 
ing a few feet in front of me, intently peer- 
ing to the right. Suddenly I caught just a 
glimpse of a tawny brownish bit of color 
through the brush, a short distance ahead. 
Quickly raising my rifle, Thad just a chance 
for a snap shot, and the next instant a large 
bear made a dash through some thick under- 
brush. It was but an indistinct glimpse 
which I had had, and before I could throw 
another cartridge into the barrel of my rifle, 
the bear was out of sight. Keeping my eyes 
moving at about the rate of speed I judged 
he was going, I fired again through the trees, 
and at once a deep and angry growl told me 
that my bullet had gone home. 

Then we raced ahead, my hunter going to 
the left while I entered the thick brush into 
which the bear had disappeared. I had gone 
but a short distance when I heard Nikolai 
shoot three times in rapid succession, and as 
quickly as I could foree my way I hurried 
in his direction. It seemed that as we separ- 
ated, Nikolai had at once caught sight of the 
bear slowly making away. He immediately 
fired, but missed; at the report of his rifle 
the bear turned and came toward him, but 
was too badly wounded by my first two shots 
to be dangerous. At close range Nikolai 
fired two more shots, and it was at this mo- 
ment that I joined him. The bear was down, 
but trying hard to get upon his feet and 
evidently in an angry mood, so I ran up 
close and gave him another shot, which 
again knocked him over. 

Now for the first time I had a good view 
of the bear, which proved to be a large 
one. As my men declared that this was one 
of the biggest they ever had seen, [ think 
we may safely place it as a fair example of 
the Kadiak species. Unfortunately I had no 
scales with me, and could not, therefore, 
take its weight: but the three of us were 
unable to budge either end from the ground, 
and after removing the pelt the carcass ap- 
peared to be as large as a fair-sized ox. We 
had much difficulty in skinning him, for he 
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fell on his face, and it took some half an 
hour even to turn him over; we were only 
able to do this by using his legs as levers. It 
required over two hours to remove the pelt. 
Then we had “chi” (tea), and shot the bear 
all over again many times. 

It seemed that at the time when I had first 
eaught sight of this bear, Nikolai had just 
located the one which we had originally 
seen and were following: and it was a great 
piece of luck my taking this snap shot, for 
the other bear was much smaller. 

We took the skin and skull with us, while 
I made arrangements with my natives to 
return some months later and collect all the 
bones, for I at once decided to present the 
entire skeleton to the National Museum. 

It was six o’clock when we again made a 
start. Thad a deep sense of satisfaction as ] 
lay lazily back in the bidarka, with the large 
skin at my feet, only occasionally taking the 
paddle; for it had been a hard trip, and I 
felt unlike exerting myself. We camped that 
night in a hunting barabara which belonged 
to Nikolai, and was most picturesquely sit- 
uated on a small island. 

My natives were extremely fond of bear 
meat, and they sat long into the night gor- 
ging themselves. Each one would dig into 
the kettle with his fork, and bringing out a 
big chunk would crowd as much as possible 
into his mouth, and holding it there with his 
teeth would cut off with his hunting knife 
a liberal portion, which he would swallow 
after a munch or two. 

I had tried to eat Kadiak bear before, but 
it has rather a bitter taste, and this one was 
too tough to be appetizing. The meat of the 
bears which we had killed on the Alaska 
Peninsula was excellent, and without this 
strong gamey flavor. 

The next morning we made an early start, 
for to save this large skin I had decided to 
push on with all haste to the little settlement 
of Afognak, where I had arranged to meet 
my friend some days later. It was a beauti- 
ful morning, and once more we had_a favor- 
ing breeze. 

Some forty miles across Shellicoff Straits 
was the Alaskan shore. The rugged, snow- 
clad mountains seemed to be softened when 
seen through the hazy blue atmosphere. One 
white-capped peak boldly pierced a line of 
clouds and stood forth against the pale blue 
of the sky beyond; while the great Douglas 
Glacier, ever-present, wound its way down— 
down to the very sea. It was all grandly 
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beautiful, and seemed in keeping with the 
day. 

We paddled steadily, stopping only once 
for tea, and at six o’clock that evening 
were back at the little fishing hamlet of 
Malina Place. Here I was asked to drink 
tea with a man who, my hunters told me, 
had killed many bears on these islands. I 
showed him the skull of my big one, which 
he declared was as large as he had ever 
seen; my natives told me that all the Aleuts, 
who on our arrival had crowded around the 
bidarka, said the same. 

This man also told me that at times there 
were no bears on Shuyak, and that again 
they were there in great numbers, showing 
that they freely swim across the straits from 
Afognak, which are, at the narrowest point, 
some three miles wide. 

While I was having tea in one of the 
barabaras I heard much shooting * outside, 
which announced the return of a sea-otter 
party that had been hunting for two months 
at Cape Douglas. It was a beautiful sight, 
this fleet of twenty-odd bidarkas, the pad- 
dles all rising and falling in perfect time 
and changing sides without a break. There 
is nothing more graceful than one of these 
eanoes when handled by expert Aleuts. 
These natives had already come forty miles 
that day, and were now going to stop only 
long enough for tea, and then push on to 
the little settlement of Afognak Place, some 
twenty-five miles away, where most of them 
lived. In one of the canoes I saw a small 
chap of thirteen years. He was the chief's 
son, and already an expert in hunting and 
handling the bidarka. So is tne Aleut hunter 
trained. 

As it had been a warm day I feared that 
the large skin might spoil, therefore I con- 
eluded’ to continue to Afognak Place with- 
out camping for the night, and so we paddled 
onandon. As darkness came the mountains 


*The natives welcome the return of the sea-otter 


hunters by a brisk discharge of all their guns. 
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seemed to rise grander and more majestic 
from the water on either side of us. At mid- 
night we again stopped for tea, and while 
we sat by the fire the host of bidarkas of 
the sea-otter party silently glided by like 
shadows. We joined them, for my men had 
much to tel) of their four months with the 
white hunter, and many questions were asked 
on both sides. 

Some miles from Afognak the bidarkas 
drew up side by side in a long even line, 
our bidarka joining in. “Drasti” and 
“Chemi” * came to me from all sides, for I 
had from time to time met most of the 
native hunters of these islands, and they 
seemed to regard me as quite one of them. 

When all the straggling bidarkas had 
saught up and taken their places in the line 
the chief gave the word “Kedar” (Come 
on), and we all paddled forward, and just 
as the sun was rising above the hills we 
reached our journey’s end. 

Two days later my friend joined me. He 
also had been successful and had killed a 
good-sized male bear in Little Uganuk Bay 
on Kadiak Island. 

Our bear hunting was now over, and we 
had been fortunate in accomplishing the 


three most important objects of our trip. 
MEASUREMENTS OF MALE BEAR, 
Inches. 
1, Place.—Shot on island of Shuyak (Kadiak Islands. ) 
2, Length in straight line from nose to end of ver- 





WO oie caateaiitecamaceasawdem ceealiacesrdtinwss 96 
3. Height in straight line at shoulde rs between 
stakes, and not including hair................. 51% 
4, Girth of body just back of shoulders ,,.......... 6154 
5. Height of body just back of shoulders from 
ieee cacama sneer eae ncesaesieee anes! seas 5 
6. Girth of neck just back of ears . 3 
7. Girth of head just front of ears...............005 3734 
8, Length of head from end of nose to front base of 
WERE sanisinsevasesekuya een esdsesiavensteuersemaas 1914 
9. Length of front paw from back of sole to end of 
MEME ONORE ooo Ste dad car canine beneacicaseulaeaics 144% 
10. Length of back paw from back of sole to end of 
RON So caea ccd anedapautncecesioniccedcecs 16 
11. Width of front paw across sole of foot . 8&4 
12. Width of back paw across sole of foot............ 7% 





In all measurements tape was stretched. 


*Russian and Aleut for ‘‘ How do you do?” 
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OF SPORT AND COUNTRY LIFE 


APROPOS OF THE SEASON’S POULTRY AND PET 
STOCK SHOWS 





HAT what to another 
man is his work to you 
may be sport, and that 

what tothe other man is farm- 
——~ ing to you may 
be country life, 
hardly goes with- 
out saying. So I 
will say it, though 
it may take a 
page or two. 

The subur- 
banite, by the 
way, has come to 
his day at last, 
for, although he 
is not the real 
countryman, he 
moves in that 
direction about 
onee in twenty-four hours; and the real 
countryman is to-day the recognized ideal 
of life. City life is fast becoming unbear- 
able to people with lungs, hearts, and noses; 
the furniture carry-vans are moving west- 
ward or northward, or countryward what- 
ever the compass, and, once a furniture- 
mover gets your goods out of the city, they 
are unfit to take back; so, starting with 
this potent excuse, the reasons multiply 
faster than Belgian hares why you should 
remain, and the only wonder is that you 
need any reason other than that it is the 
country. But you do, and perhaps it is as 
well to find a conclusive one as early as 
possible. 

The suburbanite and the genuine country 
gentleman must alike have an atmosphere 
of the outdoors about cottage or palace; 
trees and flowers and grass, a grape-vine 
and a vegetable patch help, to be sure, and 
the cultivation of things that grow where 
put is a fascinating pastime. But, in addi- 
tion, if not indeed as the original “ unit,” a 
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well-kept breeding yard for poultry or pi- 
geons, or pet stock of hare or ecavy or eat, 
will prove a beautifier of any rural home: a 
well-kept yard. 

Now there is faney poultry breeding and 
there is chicken raising. The latter is work. 
At the poultry show a countryman said: 
“Tf I wanted to go into poultry and was 
satisfied with two or three dollars a day, I 
could make a good living out of it.” I re- 
peat, chicken raising is work. 

It is a far ery from “ Peep—peep!” to 
“ Cuk-a-cuk !—a- Woorrrooo-00!!" and every 
note on the way up is a cheering one; yea 
even the first peep-peep, for translated it 
means that only a small outlay is needed at 
the start. 

Men of moderate fortunes or salary, 
physicians, men of letters, educators, who 
cannot afford a private game preserve, 
horse fair, or dog show, can afford in time 
and money a breed of faney fowl], a pen of 
hares or cavies, or a cat; while the revelers 
in those vaster estates cannot 
afford to omit these lesser fea- 
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tures from the animated landscapes of their 
countryside. 

Perhaps no greater incentive, and at the 
same time justification, for engaging in this 
pastime on some scale, can be found than 
in a sweeping glance over the January 
exhibition in New York. When you en- 
tered Madison Square barn-yard, your first 
thought was to commend the management 
for providing a full orchestra to drown the 
horrid noise such exhibits must make. 
Then, ‘When in time will that big band 
quit tuning up and begin to play some- 
thing!” Quit? It restedfrom January tenth 
to thirteenth, when it started again to 
“tune up” for five days at Boston; rested 
again till the nineteenth, and once more 
tuned up for six days at Chicago! It never 
quits. Off to the right, wyandotte-cellos 
squnking away; over at the left, a lot of 
Plymouth Rock-violins squeeeeking-squeak- 
squeeececeeking, with some bantam-oboes wail- 
ing just beyond, alongside the dorking-flutes; 
back again by the cellos,a couple of orping- 
ton-tubas getting cleared out, and brahma- 
bassoons way off the key. 

Mounting to the second balcony, middle of 
either side, you saw ten rows of cages, two 
to a row, back to back, raised table height 
and running lengthwise of the immense 
room; the center aisles down and across, 
where big exhibition pens held a cock and 
four hens, being much wider; at the eastern 
end, gay trade journal booths; and back of 
them pens and cages mostly of geese, ducks, 

and turkeys; all along the 

sides, exhibits of poultry 
foods and utensils, ineu- 
bator plants predominat- 
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ing; just at the entrance, the 
stand of special prize gold and 
silver cups; on the first bal- 
cony, hare, cavy, and pigeon 
stocks. In all, over four thou- 
sand fowland animals, and not 
one quiet! Most all the colors 
of the rainbow, and every color 
in constant motion, the cocks 
quick side-stepping setting 
their red combs to 
quivering; the 
hens pecking 
and peer- 
ing. ruffling their feath- 
ers; while women and 
children—in colors, tco 
— strolled 
from cage 
to cage. 
Edging it 
all were 
the decor- 
ated food- 
booths, and the ineubators alive with skip- 
ping bits of yellow and black, surrounded by 
laughing children, with just above, on one 
side, the thousand restless pigeons of every 
conceivable color, sparkling bantams oppo- 
site, sober hares and eavies in between, and 
high up over all a canopy of flags and dee- 
orations. Later, in two widely separated 
rooms, canaries and eats. 

Would it be worth while to have a small 
section of that big yard staked off back there, 
where your fence is either disfiguring a too 
correct lawn, or is being disfigured by a rank 
growth of rag-weed ? You would be the envy 
of your town, and what more ean life yield! 
Well, it can yield a blue ribbon or a special 
cup, or even a V. H. C.—to the right man. 
To compete with some three to five hundred 
other breeders, some of them pure fanciers 
like yourself, some—and they ‘re the fellows 
you must beat out—in it to breed geese of 
golden eggs only; to enter your best stock 
along with three thousand others to be in- 
spected by thirty thousand people, and to do 
this year after year and all over the country, 
is a form of sport that will, strangely enough, 
make a chicken-hearted man brave, and the 
hen-pecked man to rejoice. 

One is not obliged to exhibit, of course. That 
may be the frenzy of the sport ; the “going 
into the city” of country life. Quieter spirits 
do not need it, but are content to be mere 
spectators at the show; mentally comparing 
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the pretty little amateur 


a 
Ps 
brood at home with these os 









professionals, gathering 
a hint here,a point there, 
for future use in “ get- 


ting that color right 
somehow.” Such ean 


view the fluttering rib- 
bons without envy, con- 


Black Minorca. 


scious that the long-necked man voices one’s 
own tranquil conviction when he tells Jim he 
“¢ould beat that Indian there by Bowles all 
to pieces!” And to such there is less of 
meaning in the linen-dustered man’s cor- 
diality to the “gentleman who is interested 
in white rocks, than in the friendly gossip 
of old man Corners; “I gotone from Snyder; 
Jim, he got another from Snikes up to Cor- 
nell Center; and Jerry, he got still another 
from old man Peters; you know Peters, don’t 
ye? well, we monkeyed along a spell, and 
finally Snikes went bankrupt, and we got 
the hull kit. That ’s how we come to sf 

In fact, that is how many do “come to.” 
What ’s worth doing is—what did you say? 
youve heard that before?—excuse me 
what ’s worth doing is this poultry breed- 
ing; but, unless it is begun in the right 
way, and carried on according to demon- 
strated methods, it will be sport still, yes 
indeed—to your city friends—but work to 
you. “Yes,” said another obliging visitor, 
“it’s easy if you know the subject; now, a 
good Indian cock should carry an even 
comb, and not have his legs too close to- 
gether nor too far apart,” which was true, 
but not instructive. One must know the 











subject, but not intuitively; that was well 
enough for Adam. 
To start breeding fancy fowl, do not buy 
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a few chickens from your friend up on the 
hill, even if he has some pretty white hens 
and a gamey-looking rooster, and sends you 
a dozen first-rate eggs once 1n a while when 
your pears are coming on. Such birds are 
not faney fowl—they are “faney” free. In 
fact, don’t buy fowl first. At the very be- 
ginning, buy a copy of the “American 
Standard of Perfection,” and get a fair idea 
of qualifications and differences in the vari- 
ous breeds: visit the premises of some good 
fanciers, or, better still, one or two poultry 
shows, and determine, by patient observa- 
tion of the living specimens, the breed you 
think you prefer to try your hand at. After 
that you must get the carpenter to put what 
he knows on the subject into conerete form 
in the shape of a draught-proof, foul-proof 
poultry house; open the poultry periodical 
you have subscribed for at from twenty-five 
cents to three dollars per year, according to 
your sense; shut your eyes, and place your 
finger anywhere on any page, and that is 
the ineubator you should buy. 

With your house, yard, feed, literature, 
and life-preserver ready, you are in a posi- 
tion to buy a pen of fowl. 

Now, while the original cost need not be 
large, considerable money can be expended 
upon such a plant, and advantageously, too; 
and there are two sources from which to 
draw the funds, your bank account and your 
breeding plant. How the latter source can be 
made to feed itself is one of the interesting 
products of this problem in “ multiplica- 
tion.” But how it can be made, perchance, 
to feed you is an equally interesting one; 
for those swift thinkers, who arrive at re- 
sults so soon as their train ny. / 
of thought has started, tell << 
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me” the limit of food products may be 
reached despite the increased facilities of 
farming and the increased number of sub- 
urbanites who raise their own vegetables and 
fowl! This is serious, more serious than 
was apparent at the beginning of this arti- 
ele, and it no longer behooves us to specu- 
late as to whether we should breed fancy 
fowl, and incidentally “serub” broilers and 
“surplus” eggs, but as to whether, for some 
reason, Jenkins’ fence does n’t encroach on 
our land by a full six inches all along the 
back of the lot where we have decided to 
build the hen-house. 

At the show one heard constantly that 
this strain “are the greatest layers you ever 
see!” and that, “for a general utility bird, 
sir, these white roeks ean’t be beat!” In 
fact, one heard so much of this unsports- 
manlike side of the subject it was pleasant 
to listen a while to some city friend of the 
out-of-town exhibitor, who had absorbed 
considerable information gratis (you know 
what kind that is) at the breakfast-table, 
exclaim: “Yes, indeed, he is lovely ?—just 
see, Jennie. what long red hackles he—wat- 
tles? Why, I thought you said the wat- 
tles were those toes half way up their legs, 
Will?” and even to hear that ignorant- 
looking fellow proclaim, “Say, [’m more 
interested in dogs.” 

And, speaking of dogs, the setters are not 
all confined to poultry, for there are the 
pigeons. And, while indeed they lack in size 
and perhaps in versatility, yet in beauty and 
novelty they excel; and all that has been 
said or ean be about fancy chickens is to be 
repeatedin a modulated voiceabout pigeons. 

At the show your early delusion as to the 
character of the sounds that weleomed you 
is once more revived as you look in upon 
this smaller exhibition. One might easily 
imagine he was looking upon society at the 
opera, especially with that tuning up below. 
Here strut some pouter-statesmen, in even- 
ing clothes, from abroad some of them, if 
the crescent-ribboned shirt front means any- 
thing; and there some black carrier-cock 
business men in plain cut-aways, with a 
“what of it!” sort of air. Beautiful Jacobin- 
dames in fashion’s uniform, heavy fur wraps 
with collars turned up about hatless heads, 
and elegant dresses trailing beneath ; some 
veritable coquettes among them, too; and 
what a wonderful variety of dresses! Their 
coachmen must certainly come of the same 
family, but areobviously poor relations. How 
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those white African owls escaped the nun- 
nery to come here is hard to guess ; but you 
sincerely hope they will never come to the 
hardened estate of those bold red magpies 
over there. Better, certainly, to become the 
stately fan-tail mammas, who in white satin 
preside with restless attention over their 
lovely debutantes, the Chinese owls. That is 
a most virtuous dame, that blue magpie in 
changeable green bodice, drab and white 
train, who so resents your admiring glance 
toward the sweet country-lassie turbits in her 
charge, which an indignant, prudish hen-ear- 
rier thinks is meant for her. 

The ordinary dove, or barn-yard pigeon, 
does not endear himself to the neighbor- 
hood; but a flock of homers is the eynosure 
of all eyes. This bird will fly by instinet 
straight back to your coop, and it cannot be 
taught to fly anywhere else. Perhaps it were 
more prudent to say you cannot teach it, for 
it is really a matter of your patience against 
its instinet. Trained to endurance, the little 
fellow will cover from five hundred to one 
thousand miles, which seems almost ineredi- 
ble as you look at his gentle form and beau- 
tiful coloring. On the other hand, the ear- 
rier will do up to one hundred miles over a 
route which has to be taught to him. 

An element in sport is the instinet of the 
hunted animal to detect danger. A herd of 
elephants with trumpets aloft, or of deer 
standing like statues till the danger is past, 
is the hope of every amateur camera. Some 
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enterprising phonograph should 
have been stationed in the 
garden when one of the 
pigeons eseaped its cage 
and flew high in air 
across the great space. 

It was immediately seen 
and feared as a hawk by 
every fowl below, and was 
greeted on the instant with a loud 
outburst of frightened cries from 
the entire stock, lasting until the little flier 
disappeared. To the city man,now the term 
of opprobrium, the cries were easily mistaken 
for wild cheering at the captive’s escape, 
a fallacy sustained by the subsequent cluck- 
ing and crowing with which the assemblage 
gradually quieted down to its normal din. 
Your country spot will take on a look of 
genuineness, despite its flagged walks, if you 
will select one of the hardiest of the two 
dozen strains of faney pigeons, and rear 
your little flock. Look up authorities first, 
of course, and do the thing thoroughly, for, 
if you must pay rent and tax to keep electric 
lights along the tree-canopied lovers’ lane, 
by all means own as much of the air free as 
these pets can compass in their flights. 

To some, the cultivation of fowl may 
seem too near the truth that riches take to 
themselves wings and fly away: and, if you 
have n't sufficient sporting blood to venture 
it, but are bound to do something in the 
breeding line—there are hares and eavies. 
Why do they call those guinea-pigs cavies? 
All sorts of reasons are given, but the most 
generally accepted seems to be because of 
their habit of squealing in alarm on the 
least occasion, hence, “cave” present im- 
perative of the Latin “caveo,” to “beware.” 
Better than “ guinea-pig,” at any rate, since 
they do not come from Guinea and are not 
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Abysinian Cavie. 


Life 


pigs. Wild cavies are much 
more like the rodent, their 
real genus, but these little 
rascals at the show have 
been refined up to gen- 
uine beauties. The bal- 
ance of the rodent section 
was taken up by rabbits, 
mostly Belgian hares. They 
make interesting and valuable pets; 
perhaps for starting your boy in 
the breeding and care of animals they are 
invaluable. You have got to start your boy, 
even though you get your own sport in the 
form of reminiscences. If the true instinct 
is in hin, it will show at the feeding time; 
if it is not there, do not try to force it; you 
will only breed refined cruelty, not fancy 
stock. 

The New York city show was the most 
satisfactory in all respects that the New 
York Poultry and Pet Stock Association 
(Ltd.) has held in its fourteen years of 
existence. The competition was keen—a 
splendid class of visitors attended from al- 
most everywhere east of the Mississippi, and 
it was apparent that the object for which 
this and other associations stand, the pro- 
motion and advancement of faney breeding 
for sport’s sake, is one of widespread and 
strong interest. One sees at the show, new 
and better breeds constantly supplanting 
old favorites, and the true elements of sport 
are present in poultry and pet stock breed- 
ing as surely as in killing fish. 

A final hint, however: although any profit 
which may show itself should be taken 
shame-facedly—yet take it!—a true sports- 
man must be able to stand either gain or 
loss. And you may lose. But your gain in 
sport and in the essence of country life will 
be inestimable. 





English Cavie. 


Peruvian Cavie. 





























“T blurt ungrateful truths, if such they be, 


That no one may need to say them after me.’’"—LowELL. 


Sportsman Princeton and Pennsylvania have 
Meets renewed athletic relations, 
Sportsman = That is the most pleasing line I 
have written in a collegiate generation. Ar- 
rangements are completed for baseball and 
track, and I am confident the second year 
will bring also football dates. The happiest 
feature of the reconciliation was its accom- 
plishment without the blare of trumpets, 
which usually accompanies college doings, 
and despite a few unsportsmanly alumni of 
both sides who sought to prevent peace. 

The result is illustrative of the despatch 
and common sense with which such mat- 
ters may always be adjusted if given over 
to individual sportsmen, rather than to 
committees that consider their duty un- 
fulfilled without harangues and long wrest- 
ling for political advantages. Here, in the 
‘vase of Princeton and Pennsylvania, two 
sportsmen came together, C. C. Cuyler and 
H. L. Geyelin—and an estrangement of 

‘eight years was settled in as many minutes. 

Congratulations to both universities on 
having such representatives, and onthe good 
sense which gave them full authority to act! 
Before dismissing the subject, I must add 
that the attitude of both these institutions 
during the breach was commendably con- 
siderateeach of the other. Thisis an occasion 
for saying, too, that Princeton’s—the real 
Princeton—attitude in other directions dur- 
ing this period, has been sportsmanly and 
honorable. Princeton men, indeed, may 
review the legislative course of its Alma 
Mater in recent years with pride and satis- 
faction. Which is what comes of having 
sportsmen for representatives. 

I am now hoping to see a football game 
between Harvard and Princeton in another 
year. For Pennsylvania to play Harvard 
and Princeton on alternate years would be 
an ideal arrangement. But there is no like- 
lihood of Princeton and Pennsylvania com- 

ing together this year—unless Yale should 





persist in forcing an unacceptably early 
date upon Princeton. Yale would do well 
to view frankly her present position in 
the university athletic world. Patience has 
ceased to be a virtue, not only at Cambridge 
but also at Princeton. 


Harvard-Yale The basketball young men of 
Basketball Harvard and Yale should add 
pron rnal another study to their col- 

mae legiate course. Their disre- 
Coaching = " oN 


gard of the position of the 
Amateur Athletic Union was not only viola- 
tion of plain sporting custom, but shocking 
discourtesy by young gentlemen enjoying 
university educational advantages. 

The Amateur Athletic Union has no juris- 
diction over inter-coliegiate sport, and at- 
tempts to exercise none. So long as the col- 
lege men play among themselves, they may 
compete with or against professionals, play 
for their board and lodging, or commit any 
of the other offenses against the well-estab- 
lished canons of amateur sport—and the 
Amateur Athletic Union will not interfere. 
But when college athletes venture into the 
athletic world, they come under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Amateur Athletic Union; 
just as they fall under the jurisdiction of the 
English Amateur Athletie Association when 
they enter games on English soil. There- 
fore, to have played a match, as Yale did, 
despite the protest of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, against a non-collegiate team, sus- 
pended because it had a professional in its 
ranks, was not only a surprising offense 
for college men, but very properly disquali- 
fied them for all athletic purposes outside 
their college associations. 

Athletes who compete with or against the 
disqualified basketball men, disqualify them- 
selves for’competition in any branch’ of 
sport under A. A. U. rules. 

Aside from the right and wrong in the 
question, one might expect the colleges 
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eager to assist the Amateur Athletic Union 
in its laudable efforts to keep amateur sport 
free from professionalism. Not to do so is 
to unpleasantly reveal the cant of univer- 
sity rule-making. Why is no hand at Cam- 
bridge or New Haven lifted to set these 
young men down on the bench—hard? 

The Amateur Athletic Union has been 
doing excellent and needed work this winter, 
in putting armory games upon a cleaner 
footing and in clearing up the confusion 
which has beset these indoor meets. 


Yacht Yachtsmen have succeeded, I see, 
Wrecking in modifying the examinations re- 
— quired of yacht masters and pilots, 
so that licenses may be granted 
without the recipient having served on a 
merchant steamship. That is perfectly right, 
and just, and safe too, provided the ex- 
amination itself remains unchanged and is 
exacted honestly to the letter of the law. It 
is not essential that a seaman should have 
served on a merchantman to be entitled to 
a pilot’s or a master’s license, but it is neces- 
sary that he have the knowledge required 
to satisfactorily and safely fulfill the duties 
of such office. And in the past men have 
secured these licenses one way or another 
who were not entitled to them. Stringing 
up at the yard arm is too good reward for 
that kind of imposter; and he is no worse 
than these who indorse him. Licenses have 
come too easy in the past, and nothing 
should be watched over more jealously. 


The In New York last month the Mon- 
Helping treal hockey team played the Cres- 
Han vent team and was beaten. Of the 
fourteen men—seven on each side—that 
played in the match, one only was not a 
Canadian. “International hockey”!! 


Too The sportsmanly and businesslike 
Much manner in which Princeton and 
Rule- Pennsylvania adjusted their differ- 

ences prompts the query why the 
same methods cannot be introduced and 
perpetuated throughout Eastern colleges. 
Such a plan is in operation, and has been 
for several years, in the West; wherein the 
West is that much in advance of the East. 
Every year we are treated to a wrangle 
among two or more Eastern colleges over 
one thing or another; wrangle over rules, 
eligibility and playing, wrangle over dates, 
ete, It is all very schoolboyish and need- 
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less. If colleges would appoint representa- 
tives with full authority, as did Princeton 
and Pennsylvania, the most perplexing 
questions could be settled with neither de- 
lay nor unpleasantness. Most of the diffi- 
culties arising over questions of eligibility 
are because the rules obtaining at the sev- 
eral colleges differ materially: and on the 
broad question of eligibility there should 
be no difference of custom; and there can 
be no difference of opinion on the subject 
among men honestly concerned with the 
health of college sport. The chief obstacle 
to unanimity is the man who is not hon- 
estly concerned in the health of the sport. 
but in securing some advantage for his own 
teams. 

If only something could be done to check 
the everlasting rule-making; for the pres- 
sent multiplicity of rules is ever a hindrance 
to peaceful athletic relations. The greatest 
boon that could befall inter-collegiate sport 
would be the appointment of one man from 
every important college, to form a commit- 
tee and rewrite a code of simple eligibility 
rules, casting the present code into the sea 
of oblivion. 


Only And, truly, how few rules are 
Five needed if the spirit of honest 
mates sport is real and not assumed; 
Necessary 


really only five. 

1. Must be an amateur under the uis-ver- 
sally accepted meaning of the term; 7. e., 
(a) must not have received pay directly or 
indirectly for engaging in sport as contest- 
ant or instructor; or (b) played on teams 
for board; or (c) on teams other than those 
of his own college where admission fee is 
charged of spectators; or (d) played with or 
against professionals; or (e) played under 
an assumed name. 

2. Must be one academic year in resi- 
dence at a college before being eligible to 
represent that college. 

3. Must continuously equal the class- 
room standard required of all students; 
(a) dropped students to be regarded as new 
students, 7. ¢., a year’s residence required be- 
fore being again eligible for athletic teams. 

4, Four years’ representation permitted; 
(a) this period to be considered the limit of 
undergraduate athletic life; (b) the four 
years to include representation in any 


branch of athletics of any institution giving 
a B. A. degree. 
5. Official athletic representation of any 
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institution giving a B. A. degree to be re- 
stricted to undergraduates. 

To men seeking honestly to keep college 
sport free of taint, these five rules suffice. 

And, apropos of honest intentioned ad- 
visors, would it not be opportune for faculty 
committees to turn their attention to a cer- 
tain, and, I regret to say, rather a large 
number of professors at smaller colleges, 
A stumbling block in the way of clean sport 
is the lax and unintelligent attitude of this 
class of professors who, even more than the 
students, are dominated by the mere ambi- 
tion to win. 


Honesty Again, apropos of honesty of sen- 
Will timent, I have been recently much 
Out entertained by a communication 
with which Prof. Conway McMillan, of the 
University of Minnesota, has favored the 
press. Among other illuminating stagements, 
the professor claims “our college athletic 
rules are the outgrowth of British snobbish- 
ness transplanted to American soil and 
wholly opposed to the American idea ”; and, 
after denouncing the cardinal virtue of ama- 
teur sport—viz., its freedom from the jingling 
shilling—he declares that “ I do not see why 
Jeffries (the pugilist) should not play on our 
football team.” 

With the Western professor’s eccentricity 
of opinion on the collegiate athletic ques- 
tion, I have neither disposition nor space to 
grapple; but I am genuinely happy to note 
that even if recent years have failed to re- 
lieve his old-time perplexity on the question 
of ethies in college sport, at least they have 
brought him honesty of expression. There- 
fore whatever the sentiment, I commend the 
honesty, and congratulate Minnesota Uni- 
versity upon its achievement in bringing this 
new frankness into the published statements 
of its one-time Athletic Committee Chair- 
man. Such honesty would have spared tie 
University much criticism several years ago 
when professionals on its football eleven 
were affirmed to be amateurs by its then 
faculty athletic chairman. 


Record Word has reached me from J. E. 
Fish Cotter, of Tarpon, Tex., that the sea- 
son’s record eateh of big game fish, thus 
far, stands to the credit of Mr. J. R. Wain- 
wright, with a 196-pound tarpon; while 
J. A. L. Waddell, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
landed a jew fish weighing 450 pounds— 
which, unless I mistake greatly—is a record. 
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Asthe Nothing so indicates the real temper 
a of a university toward sport as the 
ren type of men it choses for coach and 


captain of its athletic teams. And 
of these two it seems to me that the cap- 
tain more truly reflects its real sentiment, 
because often the coach may have been 
selected by non-resident alumni, whereas 
the captain is chosen from the college hearth, 
so to say, and is very properly accepted by 
the outside world as the choice among the 
chosen. As the captain, so the team: if the 
leader is a clean-minded, honest-playing 
chap, his team will play in the same spirit; 
if the leader is a foul player, his muckerism 
will as certainly be reflected in the work of 
his team. Therefore, the need of greatest 
care in the selection of a leader. Nor is it 
a matter touching only a given few athletes. 
On the contrary, it is of general university 
concern, for the captain goes forth not only 
as the leader of his particular athletic 
band, but also as the representative of his 
college. 

Too little thought has been given this 
subject by faculties and advisory alumni; 
too frequently a captain has been selected 
entirely because of his individual playing 
skill, which is an essential but only a part 
qualification for leadership of any band of 
workers. The captain of a college team 
must have a clean record and be a desirable 
leader off the field of play as well as on it. 

This appears to be well understood at the 
leading universities where, Yale excepted, 
election for the athletic leaders of 1903 .is 
complete, and has resulted in the selection 
of excellent captains; at New Haven, as I 
write, it yet remains to elect a football 
leader. Yale’s choice for leaders of the 1903 
track and baseball teams and crews was so 
estimable, that the mistake of selecting a 
less worthy representative for the football 
men will not, I am sure,be made. Such a 
mistake, at this time particularly, would be 
one of serious import; and to none so serious 
as to Yale. 


Dakota’s | heartily indorse the bill which has 
Good been introduced in the State 
Bill Legislature of Dakota, North or 
South, I know not which, designed to put a 
stop tothe playing of football in that state. 
“ Amateur” sport is so infested with pro- 
fessionalism in the section that prohibition 
would be well indeed until school masters 
and college faculty members attain to the 
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frankness of the Minneapolis professor—and 
are replaced by others more enlightened. 
But there are somé faculty members of 
the far western section who are working 
zealously for the cleanliness of their sport. 
Iam pleased to see the efforts making among 
the western .Oregon teachers to establish 
simple rules and to have them enforced. 


Put Aside The press agent of the Football 
the Rules Committee is, I observe, 
Tom-toms | eeping busy during these days of 
preliminary sparring for time. His dili- 
gence is commendable, but the method is 
trite and uneonvineing. It is amusing, for 
example, to read the enconiums of mass play 
gathered from Eastern men coaching West- 
ern teams—and triumphantly put forth as 
expressions of Western opinion! I hope no 
one on the Committee is beguiled into believ- 
ing that all this vigorous beating of tom- 
toms about the mass plays is fooling under- 
graduates or faculties er alumni as to the 
real question at issue. The mass play is truly 
but an incidental feature in the main con- 
tention. Honesty is what the majority is now 
demanding forthe game of football; and they 
are going to come very near to having it, 
even though the hypocrisy of some college 
potentates is laid bare. Sportsmen will not 
again remain silent when prominent elevens 
are coached to play foul; or listen to eoach- 
ers instructing players in the details of a 
dirty trick the fitting word. They 
will no longer tolerate the double hand 
swings by linesmen in the face of their op- 
ponents, or the foul use of elbows, or the 
contemptible use of knees, taught by the 
coach and permitted by the plastie or in- 
competent umpire. They intend that the 
rules of the game shall be inte rpreted literally 
and invariably, and not as the coach dictates 
or the leniency of the officiating umpire 
permits. 

These are incontrovertible facts for the 
Rules Committee, collectively and individu- 
ally, to ponder upon. 





ms 


Destroying The Henley Regatta Committee 
College has barred from its annualregatta 
ol any crew, if, “ within four weeks 


of the commencement of the re- 

gatta, the crew has been coached during any 

practise or controiled or directed in training 

by any person not considered an amateur 
oarsman, sculler, or coxswain.” 

I am well aware my sentiments are not 
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the popular ones, but I commend without 
reservation the action of this English body. 
I have no objection to the professional coach 
per se; indeed, those who happen now to be 
employed at our leading colleges are estim- 
able men, worthy of our full respect. Never- 
theless, I firmly believe professional coach- 
ing te be most undesirable in college sport. 
This is less true of rowing than of any other 
branch; but infootball and in baseball, it is 
already positively harmful to the spirit of 
play. And at alltimes andinall games it is a 
non-builder and non-respecter of traditions 
—the essence of university athletic asso- 
ciation. 

It is, of course, a perplexing question for 
the small colleges, that are practically de- 
pendent on outside coaching; but if the 
graduate system of coaching is generally 
adopted, one college will have no advantage 
over another to which it is not entitled. 

The Henley Committee in its new rule 
overlooked the English amateur scullers, who 
habitually employ professional coachers up 
to the very hour of their race; at least no 
bar was put on the scullers. Of course the 
Committee must extend its rule to the seul- 
lers, otherwise its position will be absurdly 
inconsistent. 


a Tread a despatch the other day 
from Cambridge which seemed to 
me to give the most hopeful sign 
for the future of American college sport of 
anything that has come under my eyes for 
a long time—although I am well aware that 
it was not written or sent out with that 
thought. The despatch was the usual pro- 
fessional trainer’s wail over “dearth” of ma- 
terial, and concluded as follows: 


“The trouble is,” said trainer Graham the 
other day, ‘‘ that too many are trying for other 
sports, like basketball, hockey, and 
fencing. These games ‘were unheard of a few 
years ago, but now they are all attracting lots 
of men, and the result is that the track team 
has to go begging. The baseball and the erew 
men say the same thing. The new sports are 
knocking the pins out from under the old ones.’ 


Seni 





lacrosse, 


Splendid!—not that the old sports must 
go a begging for material, but for the in- 
creasing variety of games. If there is one 


thing which American college sport needs 
more than another it is increased variety of 
games. The more different games the more 
men will be on the playground, the less in- 
tense will be the interest in any one game. 
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And anything that will tend to diminish the 
intensity of interest now centered upon foot- 
ball, for instance, should be welcomed and 
encouraged. Hence I say that the reported 
dearth of material in other directions is to 
be viewed as a blessing—though I do not 
expect the track or baseball men to feel that 
way about it, quite yet. 


American By all accounts it is going to be a 
Bred surprisingly active racing season 
Racers = East and West, despite the unin- 
telligent criticisms which come habitually 
with the first spring shadow of the ground 
hog. It is patent to those who have intel- 
ligence and exercise it that racing is not 
only doing a deal of good for horse breed- 
ing, but helping prosper agriculture and 
the farmers. Any sport that can pay into 
the state treasury $170,085.88, as New York 
racing did last year, isto be encouraged and 
not made a target for the flings of the 
bigoted—and the slighted. 

Stake values are being very generally in- 
creased, but markedly so in the big Eastern 
events, like the Suburban and the Brooklyn 
handicaps. These are to have each $10,000 
added money, which will make them worth 
about $18,000 and $20,000 respectively ; and 
we may be sure Western horsemen will 
handle with corresponding liberality their 
Derby, which looks now as if it would be 
the greatest three-year-old event of 1903. 
The purse is to be increased, I hear, to 
$25,000! 

But the most significant feature of the 
coming season is the number of horsemen 
who will race the product of their own breed- 
ing—the ones prominent being Messrs. Au- 
gust Belmont, W. C. Whitney, the Keenes, 
the Sanfords, F. R. Hitchcock, James B. 
Haggin, John E. Madden, Phil J. Dwyer, R. 
H. McPotter, Wyndham Walden, Bud Re- 
naud and James Galway. It is gratifying to 
know also that, though temporarily retired 
from racing, Mr. Clarence Mackay is main- 
taining an active interest in breeding and 
will undoubtedly be seen again on the track, 
perhaps next year, or the year after. Mr. 
Thomas Hitcheock, Jr., is also to be rep- 
resented by something of his own breeding 
in due course. Nothing could more satis- 
factorily show upon what substantial and 
normal footing the American turf is getting, 
When our prominent turfmen are racing a 
considerable and increasing proportion of 
their own breeding. Apropos of breeding, 
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it isa genuine pleasure to record that at the 
head of the 1902 list of winning stallions 
stands Mr. August Belmont’s Hastings, 
whose son is Mizzen, perhaps also the 
greatest two-year-old of 1902. Second on 
the list of stallions is Candlemas, sire of 
Trish Lad. 

Aceful, by the way, does not appear to be 
making a very favorable impression on the 
other side, where, apparently, from the odds 
offered, they do not regard him as a very 
formidable candidate for the Derby. 


Keep What a pity that so noble a horse as 
Him Gold Heels, probably the best horse 
Going 


in training last year, should be dis- 
qualified for the big stake events of the 
coming season through no fault of his own. 
But the Jockey Club is right, and is to be 
commended, in refusing entries from the 
bookmaker racing-horse-owner ;.the shame 
is that such a horse should have fallen into 
such hands. Perhaps, after all, his career is 
well closed with so brilliant a season as that 
of 1902 to his credit; it is not unlikely he 
might not have trained on this season. 

The Jockey Club continues doing good 
and strong work, and no doubt in due course 
will come to a consideration of the jockey 
question, concerning which horsemen are not 
a little perturbed and about which I have 
several times sounded a note of warning. 

I am wondering, by the way, what the 
Western Jockey Club is going to do with its 
problem of the Turf Congress. I hope the 
Club will stand by its guns and not permit 
the shrewd Mr. Ryan to deflect its aggressive 
right arm one degree; in no other way will 
suecess come to the Club in this contention. 
And victory it must have and will surely 
win, if it maintains a persistent state of 
forceful action. No eight-ounece gloves for 
Mr. Ryan; unlimited rounds, and no time be- 
tween them. Keep him going. 


Proof Trotting associations are still talk- 
ofthe ing and writing about reform, I 
Pudding 


observe, but in view of their having 
been doing that same for several seasons it 
would seem to be “up to them,” in the apt 
slang of the day, to give some evidence. of 
the promised good things before we are ex- 
pected to accept their promises. 

The amateur outlook is cheerful for racing 
and very promising for breeding, with the 
prospect of that good sportsman, E. D. 
Morgan, establishing a stud. 
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Loaded It is little short of remarkable 
Balls, the what a hub-bub ean be created 
Bowling overa question which has really 
Mug-Hunter’s },1t one simple and clear inter- 
Invention 


pretation. Thus we now behold 
Easternand Western bowlers in the throes of 
protracted discussion as to whether or no 
loaded balls may be used in championship 
match play. I do not remember if fly-casters 
in tournament ever maintained that one con- 
testant might add an ounce lead weight to 
the end of his line, or that Boston fencers 
have ever advocated foils six inches longer 
than those commonly in use by their New 
York opponents—yet such appears to be 
about the sense of the present discussion 
between these two sets of bowlers. 

Of course, loaded balls are not to be per- 
mitted: they are not even used on first-class 
club alleys. They are the invention of the 
mug-hunter; another revelation of the craze 
to make big scores. The average ball weighs 
about sixteen pounds, and the loaded ball 
about twenty-two; to those accustomed to 
roll one kind, the other would at first natur- 
ally affect their game for the worse; but 
the loaded ball is the easier to score with 
after practise and is not so heavy that it 
may not be handled by a player of aver- 
age strength. Nevertheless, the loaded ball 
should be abolished from first-class alleys. 

It has become common in a certain kind 
of club or saloon alley to not only use loaded 
balls, but in addition to lighten the pins and 
diminish their base in an attempt to bol- 
ster up the scores of bowlers. It is a good 
thing to cut all that kind of thing out of 
first-class clubs and play; and also to insist 
on alleys being planed often enough to keep 
them perfectly smooth, and fair alike to the 
stranger as to those accustomed to their 
peculiarities. 


Swivel Andnowthemarket-hunter butcher 
Gun is at work with his swivel gun. All 
Butchers along the Chesapeake Bay country, 
Of the and the bayous and inlets along the 
ae coasts of Texas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, this beswiveled butcher is 
training his death-dealing weapon. At one 
discharge he scatters a pound of No. 6 shot 
among resting duck with such killing effect 
that three or four hundred fowl will fre- 
quently be the result of a morning’s work— 
and on only two or three discharges. 

And there is no one to stop the slaughter, 
for the South appears to take only a per- 
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functory interest in game law, besides 
lacking game wardens enough to check the 
depredations of its own citizens, not to men- 
tion the pot-hunters that flock from the 
North. 

So, too, the quail are being ravaged all 
through the South at this season when, of 
all others, they should be left alone, for 
now is the period just before mating time. 
No quail should be shot anywhere in this 
country after February 15th, and yet they 
are shot in the South up to the first of April, 
when the hens have begun laying. 

Speaking of game butchers, a correspond- 
ent in Galveston, Tex., sends me the un- 
pleasant information that a party, consist- 
ing of John W. Gates, his son, and J. B. 
Drake, recently made a visit to Lake Sur- 
prise and killed “about four hundred ducks.” 
None knowing the men would expect any- 
thing else from Gates and Drake; but what 
amazes me is that the Texas people, without 
protest, continue to provide a duck sham- 
bles for the United States. 


Federal If President Rooseveit will address 
Game his attention to the establishment 
hry of the office and the appointment 
of a Federal Game Warden, he will 
have taken the longest step of any prede- 
cessor toward effective and intelligent or- 
ganization for national game protection. 


More Grist A new State boxing law is in pro- 
Forthe cess of making, and is likely, Iam 
Mill told, to be presented to the Legis- 
lature at Albany before long. It provides for 
ten-round bouts and a State Boxing Com- 
mission, composed of five experts, who are to 
be given full power to license clubs in num- 
bers proportionate to the population of the 
town; to “sanction all matches, issue licenses 
to boxers, their managers, seconds, and other 
attendants; to appoint a corps of officials, ref- 
erees, timekeepers, masters of ceremonies, 
and a board of State inspectors, who must 
attend all contests and make sure that the 
boxers are physically fit before entering the 
ring.” 

This sounds feasible and highly virtuous: 
but whata lovely game of “graft” it would 
furnish for sporting and political New York! 
Particularly as the bill carries the condition 
that the State become a beneficiary of every 
match through a given per cent. tax on the 
gate receipts. 

If experience in this State counts for any- 























thing, it is easy to see where such unlimited 
power would lead. The Tammany patronage 
machine would be a mendicant by com- 
parison. 

Boxing is not to be trusted in double har- 
ness with politics; of the two classes of men 
who are mostly concerned in this movement 
neither gives confidence of being equal to 
the very great responsibility which would 
thus be put upon them. If a commission 
is desired it would be far wiser to appoint 
a single individual; where several are asso- 
ciated with power it is impossible to fix 
responsibility, or to secure decisive action 
when needed. This bill suggests not so 
much the wish to legalize and encourage 
honest public boxing as to create a commis- 
sion for the friends of those “higher up” — 
as the expressive New York nomenclature 
has it. On that account it should be defeated 
overwhelmingly. Public boxing would never 
have been prohibited had the exhibition 
promoters conducted themselves and their 
show with honesty to spectators and con- 
testants. And now it is proposed to give 
them a chance of securing even greater 
opportunity for unfair speculation. 

We want a law permitting public boxing: 
there is no sense in legislating against it; it 
is obviously less dangerous to the contestants 
than half a dozen other games which are per- 
mitted without question. By all means let us 
legalize public boxing; but not through the 
creation of a home for the grafters’ guild. 


Belled The average hunter of big game 
Cow would hesitate, I fancy, before assert- 
Moose 


ing that the cows as well as the bulls 
of moose wear a bell. 

Some time ago my mail brought inquiry 
as to whether the cow moose wears a bell—a 
question I could not answer, for while I 
have killed my share of moose, only one cow 
(which had no bell) has fallen to my rifle, 
and of the cows I have seen in the wild 
none was so adorned. Nevertheless, I had an 
impression that the bell was not necessarily 
peculiar to the bull, so I put the question 
to a number of sportsmen-naturalist friends 
who had studied the moose in life and in 
death. The concensus from this investiga- 
tion declares the cow quite as apt as the 
bull to wear a bell, though the bell of the cow 
is more likely to be reduced to a pouch than 
the elongated appendage worn by the bull. 

By all I can learn, it appears that the 
shape of the bell is affected by the animal’s 
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age; it is the young moose almost invariably 
which carries the long bell. With age the 
bell shortens and assumes the pouch form. 
In Professor Dyche’s collection, at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, is a cow moose with a 
well-shaped bell which measures twelve and 
a half inches from the skin of the throat to 
the ends of the bell hairs. In the same col- 
lection are two autumn calves, male and 
female, and each has a bell, but the bell 
of the male is a little longer than that of the 
female. The longest bull moose bell which I 
have been able to trace through this cor- 
respondence, measures fifteen inches from 
throat skin to the ends of the hairs of the 
bell. The longest cow bell I have heard of is 
the one in the collection of Professor Dyche. 


Importing American dog fanciers continue 
Bench governed largely by whim and the 
Winners = fashion of the moment; effort ap- 
parently being chiefly directed to the pur- 
chase of ready-made prize-winners rather 
than to the making of them in one’s own 
kennels. 

Last season several fanciers made liberal 
importations of old English sheep-dogs, which 
brought that, to America, strange breed into 
sudden and surprising prominence. Whether 
this will prove a permanent fancy remains to 
be seen; Americans hitherto have shown no 
lasting interest in dogs, unless they were 
game or good-looking. That’s why the rough 
St. Bernard scored over the smooth vari- 
ety, and the mastiff lost the position of 
prominence he previously held. On the other 
hand, the game Irish terrier is backed by 
the strongest of all the specialty clubs. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the 
bobtail sheep-dog be called handsome; if we 
say peculiar or odd, that is as far as we can 
go; and many breeds possessing a similar 
claim have already, as popular dogs, joined 
the list of “has beens.” 

The Airedale is also in the hands of a few 
owners with sufficient means to buy the best 
for sale abroad; but this is a dog of merit, 
being serviceable in the country, where his 
size and courage render him extremely use- 
ful as a guard, or in the destruction of vermin 
of the larger size. 


Licensing If the ordinance to license chauf- 
Chauffeurs feurs proposed by Mr. Joseph 
B. Thompson, of the L. A. W. Law Com- 
mittee, were broadened, so as to have State 
instead of local significance, it would be 
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time!y and a reasonable precaution obviously 
for the best interests of the automobile, 
in the future of which we all are very much 
interested. Such a measure would work no 
hardship on the automobilist; if he under- 
stands his machine, as he should, an exam- 
ination and a license will cost him prac- 
tically nothing either in time or money. If 
he does not understand the machine, it is 
eminently right that his incompetence be 
disclosed. 

Whatever will rid the automobile game of 
that class of men who, by their disregard of 
others, persist in bringing the motor ear 
into disrepute, should be weleomed by every 
automobilist. In fact, as time goes on, a 
license of this character will be found, it 
seems to me, to be the only reasonable and 
effective measure to preserve peace and 
good-will between the automobile men on one 
hand and horsemen and pedestrians on the 
other. I would regard the intelligent en- 
forcement of such a law as a great boon to 
beth manufacturers and operators of these 
machines 

And I shall be very much surprised if the 
thinking ones among the automobile men 
oppose an ordinance calculated to protect 
them, above all others, from the inconsiderate 
and incompetent among their number. 


Lawson’s Mr. Thomas W. Lawson has re- 
America Cup cently published what in some 
History respects is the best history of 
the America’s Cup yet printed. However 
yachtsmen may have differed at the time of 
the last race from Mr. Lawson’s conception 
of Cup defense proprieties, none will deny 
him the credit he deserves for this, his ad- 
dition to the yachting literature of America. 
Personally, he has written the introduction, 
and that part of the book which touches upon 
the Independence incident; and it is alto- 
gether human his disappointment of that 
time should be reflected in his writing; yet 
airing personal grievances in a volume which 
pretends to historical significance is likely 
to impair its value, particularly if the basic 
principle of the argument is at fault. 

Mr. Lawson and certain newspaper writers 
have sought to persuade themselves and the 
people that the America’s Cup belongs to 
the American nation: which is pretty in sen- 
timent, but entirely wrong in fact. 
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As is well known, this famousCup was won 
at Cowes in 1851, from an English fleet, by 
the schooner America, and conveyed by her 
owners in 1857 to the New York Yacht Club 
as trustee. Perhaps it is well to quote from 
the Deed of Gift, that the conditions may 
be thoroughly comprehended. 

It is to be distinctly understood that the Cup 
is to be the property of the club and not of the 
owner thereof, or owners of the vessel winning 
it ina match; and that the condition of keeping 
it open to be sailed for by yacht clubs of all for- 
eign countries, upon the terms above laid down, 
shall forever attach to it, thus making it a per- 
petual challenge cup for friendly competition 
between foreign countries. 


The New York Yacht Club was only ful- 
filling the duty imposed upon it, in insisting 
that the defending yacht be under control 
of a member of the New York Yacht Club. 

Mr. W. M. Thompson is responsible for the 
balance of the book; and he has made sev- 
eral errors, the most glaring being his state- 
ment that America was the first yacht to cross 
the Atlantic in either direction. 
the first yacht crossed the Atlantic before 
the America was built. 

Mr. Thompson’s attitude toward the New 
York Yacht Club is obviously inimical, which 
isa pity, for it mars his otherwise good work: 
a bias that will impel a whitewashing of 
Dunraven, who so seriously offended Ameri- 
‘an sportsmen, comes very near to being an 
affront on its own account. 

Barring these personal colorings, the book 
is of unquestionable merit. It is a very 
handsome volume, elaborately iliustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Of course 


The Scientifie tests of firearms, with 
Personal chronographs, machine rests, bar- 
Equation ometers, and so forth, may yield 
results that are not verified in the field. 
Every man has his personal equation. Smith 
must hold farther ahead of a duck than 
Jones, even though both use the same gun 
and the same load. One of the best rifle 
shots of my acquaintanee cants his gun so 
far to the left that no one else can shoot 
well with it unless he readjusts the front 
sight. Another friend has some peculiarity 
of vision that obliges him to use one point 
more elevation for 200 yards than is required 
for a normal eye; yet he shoots well. 








variety of ways the international 
yacht racing and racers of the present 
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year are to be unique. From year to year, 
since the first international yacht race made 
the downtown streets of New York look as if 
Sunday instead of a business day were pre- 
vailing, the yacht reporters have had to note 
a growing interest in the races for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, but because of certain peculiarities 
of the present season the leap forward in 
interest is unprecedented. 

For instance, the challenger is, for the first 
time, of composite design—her model is the 
product of William Fife, assisted by George 
L. Watson. 

“The responsible designer of the boat is 
Mr. William Fife. She is his boat. The work 
and worry are his; but it is quite true that 
Mr. Watson gave some valuable assistance,” 
said Sir Thomas Lipton. The challenger is, 
therefore, a compromise, and we shall see 
whether two heads are better than one in 
such art work as the designing of a giant 
racer. 

In another feature the racers must excite 
curiosity. One is to be sheathed with Tobin 
bronze over a steel frame, while the other is 
steel throughout her underbody. Bronze has 
less tensile strength than steel, and the 
bronze plates must be made thicker and heav- 
ier. The steel hull of the challenger, exclu- 
sive of the lead keel, should weigh less than 
the bronze-sheathed hull of the defender, and 
should, therefore, carry her sail better. On 
the other hand, the bronze takes a better 
polish and holds the polish well. In fact, the 
challenger will sail on a painted bottom. In 
any event the difference in the sheathing will 
help to show in a minor way which is of 
more importance in designing a yacht, sail 
area or skin friction. 

Then for the first time in the history cf the 
cup the challenger is to have a running mate 
on this side of the water. I think it will be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
fact in its bearing on the interest in the com- 
ing season. How advantageous it will be to 
the challenger should be at once obvious. In 
former years—particularly since Lipton has 
been coming—we have seen the challenger 
scooning around the lightships and parading 
up and down the bay below the Narrows, 
leaving the swiftest tug of the harbor hope- 
lessly astern, and covering short stretches at 
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the rate of fourteen knots in fifteen minutes 
—more or less; but when the races were actu- 
ally on, never a challenger but one crossed 
the home line ahead of the defender. The 
fact is that without a running mate it is 
utterly impossible to tell when a yacht is at 
her best trim; but this year the well-tried 
and speedy Shamrock II. will be out with 
Shamrock III, at every preliminary race, and 
Captain Bob Wringe can shift weights until 
he knows exactly where the challenger should 
lie, to the hair’s breadth, for every point of 
sailing. This is the important feature of the 
preliminary races to Sir Thomas Lipton; to 
the American yachtsmen it will be of the 
greatest interest as giving oft-recurring short 
races, and it will also give them some idea, 
however dim, of the prowess of the chal- 
lenger. 

Mean time, there is to be an unusual and a 
notable feature in the preliminary racing of 
the American boats. It is not that we are 
to have three competitors for the honor of 
defending the cup, for that has happened be- 
fore. But this year Constitution will be 
tuned up instead of down. It is not believ- 
able that the New ‘York Yacht Club selected 
Columbia in 1901 just to please her owner, 
even though he has been the most public- 
spirited member of the club. When the choice 
was made, Columbia was in perfect condition, 
while Constitution, after winning repeatedly 
in the first preliminary races, had been al- 
lowed to deteriorate after the season was 
half over. 

Because of the unfortunate handling of 
Constitution, many yachtsmen came to think 
that Columbia was really the better boat. 
They think so now. Others, among whom her 
designer is prominent, are entirely confident 
that Constitution is the better, and in the 
interest of good sport no better conditions 
than those afforded by these beliefs could be 
asked for. Constitution will be driven to 
cover the mortifying experiences of 1901. 
Columbia, with her unequaled record, will be 
driven to preserve her prestige, and to add 
to the already high reputation of her master. 
And the new defender will be driven by C. 
Oliver Iselin and Captain Charles Barr. 

The mere thought of the races between 
these great flyers stirs the blood as no other 
The 
the 


preliminary races have been able to do. 
Newport yachtsmen will give a cup; 
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Larchmont Club will give another; the Sea- 
wanhaka a third, and the Atlantic a fourth, 
for special races between the giants, while the 
Astor Cup and the annual cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club will add to the number of 
trials, not to mention the formal races for 
choice. 

Further than that, it appears that the an- 
nual cruise will have a new interest in the 
presence of the old challenger, Shamrock ITI., 
and it is not unlikely that she will appear in 
other with the big Yankees. Sir 
Thomas Lipton is the best loser that ever 
owned a yacht; 


races 


he has never for a moment 
shown signs of pain in the abdomen, but he 
believes, as many American yachtsmen be- 
lieve, that if well handled in smooth water, 
Shamrock IT. can beat Columbia. The yvachts- 
men who would have been glad to see her 
and 
race are now to be gratified, in a way, for the 
two ships are to meet on equal terms as to 
crews. In fact, as a test of hulls and sails 
the races between Shamrock IT. and Colum- 
bia this year will be at least quite as inter: 
esting as those of 1901. For in 1901 “ Wicked 
Willy ” was so far outclassed by the men on 
the Yankee quarter deck that comparison is 
ridiculous. 

The reports concerning the new challenger 
are most encouraging. It appears that Mr. 
Fife and Mr. Watson admit that the old 
Shamrocks had defects which, though not vis- 
ible when on the ways, became manifest when 
they got “up against” the Yankee boats. 
That the designers are open-minded is most 
hopeful. The new boat will be an improve- 
ment on both of the Whether 
she is longer over all or broader or both has 
not been learned at this writing; but it has 
been authoritatively stated that her spread 
of canvas is to be the largest ever. built in 
England, and from that we may infer greater 
beam and perhaps greater over all length. It 
is reported that she also carries more ballast. 
The one defect common to all the challengers, 
except, perhaps, Shamrock II., has been an 


Columbia shift crews and then make a 


older ones. 


enormous displacement in proportion to the 
sail area. The British designers have never 
been able to get rid of the idea that they 
must build a “wholesome ship ”’—something 
fit for a coal hulk when her usefulness as 
a racer was done. The pernicious effect of 


the rules that produced models like the Gal- 
atea is still felt by every British designer 
with gray hairs in his head, but there is 
reason to hope that Fife has at last aban- 
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donned his prejudices. Sir Thomas has always 
been optimistic—one must make wide allow- 
ances on all that he says—but he knows more 
than he did six years ago, and when he says 
now that the new challenger is a decided im- 
provement on the old ships one may take 
him at his word that far. It is also encour- 
aging to note that he says the designer and 
the builder both stake their reputations on 
the new boat. This year’s races are to be 
decisive as between the old British designers 
combined and Nat Herreshoff. 

There is one feature of the sail spread of 
the first Shamrock that should be remem- 
bered, since Fife is the “ responsible designer ” 
of the new For light-air weather the 
old boat had a club topsail that was twice as 
large as any club topsail ever seen off Sandy 


one. 


Hook, but she was never able to carry it in a 
race. On only one of the days that she met 
Columbia did she set that sail, and that was 
a day when the race failed for lack of wind. 
But while the sail was up her speed brought 
the hearts of the patriots up into their 
throats 

She was unable to carry the sail chiefly 
because her shrouds were not strong enough 
—a defect that will not be found in the new 
challenger. We may expect to see just such 
a monster topsail as that on the challenger 
this year, in case of a race where the wind 
will just let her cover the course, and it will 
give her great advantage unless, indeed, the 
Herreshoff sail loft turns out better topsails 
than it has done heretofore. 

As to the new defender, we are assured 
that her keel is 35 feet long on top, 18 feet 
4 inches on the bottom, and 7 feet 7 inches 
deep, being 53 feet longer over all than the 
leads of Constitution and Columbia. At the 
same time, however, it is said to be but 21 
inches wide on top, where the keel of the 
older boat was 56 inches. On the whole it 
seems likely that the new keel is consider- 
ably lighter than the older one. To make 
up for this reduction of lead the new boat is 
33 inches wider than the Constitution (which 
was 25 feet 24 inches wide), and there has 
been a material lowering of the center of 
gravity of the hull by using thinner plating 
(6-40 instead of 8-40) and by improved 
framing. 

Every fourth frame is strengthened by a 
web 21 inches deep from beam to beam amid- 
ships, and 9 inches at the bow. Each web is 
stiffened with a bulb angle, and diagonals ex- 
tend from frames to beams. A web keelson 




















extends from frame 26 to frame 45. It is 
27 inches wide at the center (between frames 
35 and 36), and tapers to 12 inches at the 


ends. 

To add still further to the stability of the 
boat when on the wind, the overhangs have 
been lengthened. She has 82 frames spaced 
20 inches apart, and this, after allowing for 
the usual space beyond the frames, should 
make her 138 feet 4 inches long, where Co- 
lumbia and Constitution are 132, and that 
will give her a materially increased water- 
line when she heels to the wind. 

But the most important change in the 
model is in the reduction of the deadrise. 
She feet less than Columbia. What 
with the use of athwartship webs and the 
reduction of the deadrise it appears that the 
crew of the boat will be unable to stand erect 
when down between decks. The real racing 
machine is here at last! 

We see now how far we have come from 
the submarine idea that inspired the Galatea 
model. We have a hull (exclusive of fin 
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keel) more than three times, perhaps four 
times, as wide as deep. We are now depend- 
ing on the form of the ship rather than on 
the lead for her ability to carry sail—at least, 
we depend less on lead than we have done in 
any model since Vigilant. And that the new 
model is to carry on like a racing clipper is 
apparent from these facts. Her mast (which 
is stepped between frames 35 and 36) is to 
be 26 inches in diameter—4} inches more than 
that of Constitution—and have ten 
lengthwise stiffeners where Constitution’s had 


is to 


eight, and a horizontal flange every 50 inches 
where Constitution’s had one every 84 inches. 
A stronger mast means 
course. 

Believing that Consititution will be handled 
this year as well as Columbia, and that she 


greater sails, of 


will have as good sails, I have no doubt that 
the popular favorite will be beaten; but when 
Constitution gets alongside the new boat I 
am afraid that Captain Rhoades will be sweep- 
ing his keel to learn whether there isn’t a 
drag of some kind fastened there. 


HOW TO CUT FIGURES ON THE ICE 


By J. F. BACON 


le the primitive age, when skates consisted 
of pieces of bone bound to the feet with 
strips of hide, figure skating could hardly 
have reached the dignity of an art; but the 
light, strong, and keen-bladed 
skates of recent years have 
made the possibilities of exe- 
cution almost without limit. 
Having decided to start in 
on the practise of figures the 
first essentials are properly 
fitted and skates, the 
former being as necessary as 
the latter. Have a pair of 
made to measure, and 
keep them for skating only. 
In this way they will last many 
years, and having once grown 
accustomed to them you will 
be saved the trouble and an- 
noyance of breaking in a new 
pair every season. They should 


shoes 


shoes 





Outer Edge Forward. 


be made of strong, yet pliable leather, lac- 
ing to within about two inches of the toe, 
and reaching one and a half to two inches 
above the ankle. The sole should be about 
three eighths of an inch thick 
and the heel seven eights of 
an inch high. 


The most popular among 
expert figure skaters is an 
all-metal clamp skate. The 


heel is fastened by means of a 
button, which is twisted into a 
heel plate set in the shoe, and 
the toe is fastened with clamps 
screwed up with a key. 
prefer to screw skate to shoe 
with wooden screws, but this 
makes it necessary to change 


Some 


the shoes on the ice, which is 
inconvenient unless one skates 
in a rink. The blades should 
have a rock of about seven feet 











radius and should 
be from one 
quarter to five 
sixteenths of an 
inch thick. 

I shall assume 
that the skater 
has acquired his 
balance and can 
skate straight 
ahead. The next 
thing to learn is 
the “inner edge.” 
To do this, thrust 
as in plain skat- 
ing, but instead 
of sliding on the 
flat of the skate, 
turn it over to the inner edge 
(the edge nearest the other 
foot) and gradually twist for- 
ward the shoulder correspond- 
ing with employed leg. When 
skating this edge “on field,” 
that is, straightaway, hold 
the edge for a short distance 
only; but if an eight is to be 
cut, continue the curve until 
a circle has been made with 
each foot. 

To skate the “outer edge,” 
thrust as in plain skating, and 
start on the outer edge of 
the skate with the shoulder 
corresponding to the unem- 
ployed leg well back, gradually 
bringing it forward. This edge 
may be skated “on field” and 


“ 





Outer Forward to Inner Back 
Three, Just After the Turn. 


in eight” the same as the inner. The 
radius of the made on either of 
these edges will vary as the inclination of the 
body from the perpendicular. When one has 
become sufficiently skilful he may make a loop 
on either edge by leaning far over, giving a 
rapid twist to his shoulder, and setting the 
employed edge hard into the ice. 

The “cross roll” is only a variation of the 
“outer edge,” the difference being in the 
position of the feet at the beginning of the 
stroke. The unemployed foot is 
across and in front of the employed, and 
placed on the ice outside the latter in the 
“forward roll,’ and swung across and back 
of it in the “ backward roll.” Owing to the 
position of the feet in this stroke there is 
not much chance for thrust, and most of the 
power is obtained from the swing of the un- 


curves 


swung 
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Cross Roll Forward, at Moment 
of Placing the Unemployed 
Foot on the Ice. 









employed by leg and shoulders. The curves 
made in the “cross roll” have a shorter 
radius than those made in the “ outer edge.” 

The “serpentine line” is a continuous one- 
foot figure, composed of alternating outside 
and inside edges, the body constantly facing 
in one direction. Start as in the “outer 
edge” forward, with shoulder corresponding 
to the unemployed legrotating forward; when 
a sufficient distance has been traversed, sud- 
denly bring forward the unemployed leg 
(allowing it to drop back again at once), and 
then throw forward the shoulder correspond- 
ing to the employed leg, at the same time 
turning the skate to the inner edge. After 
a curve on this edge equal in length to that 
on the outer edge has been made, bring for- 
ward the unemployed leg again, twist the 
shoulder corresponding to that 
leg forward, and change the 
skate to the outer edge as at 
the start. 

When proficiency in the ser- 
pentine has been carried to 
the highest point, each curve 
may be held until a full circle 
has been made, and a one-foot 
eight will be the result. A 
thorough knowledge of the 
serpentine line is of great ben- 
efit, as it enables the skater 
to change the size of any 
curve, and is helpful in steady- 
ing the balance. 

Figure threes are very in- 
teresting, and the forward 
ones are comparatively easy 
after one has mastered the 
forward and_ back- 
ward outer and in- 
ner edges. There are 
four ways of doing 
threes; outer for- 
ward edge to inner 
backward edge; in- 
ner forward to outer 
back; outer back to 
inner forward; in- 
ner back to outer 
forward. The pupil 
usually learns the 
outer forward three 
first and then pro- 
ceeds by the same 
method to learn the 
others. Start as in 
the outer edge, but 
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with more 
rotation in 
proportion 
to the rad- 
ius of curve, 
and when 
the  shoul- 
der corre- 
sponding to 


the unem- 
ployed leg 
has been 


brought so 
far forward 
as to twist 





the body, 

The Two-Foot Whirl, Head ‘Turned in suad 1 
the Direction of Rotation. suddeniy 
turn the 


skate to the inner edge, 
and you will find your- 
self going backward on the 
inner, with your body in 
its natural position. Al- 
though there is a sudden 
turn of the foot at the 
point, or cusp, of the three 
the motion of the upper 
part of the body is uniform, 
as may be seen by watch- 
ing the head or shoulders. 

The serpentine line and 
figure threes may be com- 
bined in such a way as to 
make the letter Q. There 
are four ways of doing 
this: starting on the outer 
edge forward or backward, 
or starting on the inner 
edge forward or backward. Starting on 
outer forward make a serpentine turn to in- 
ner forward, then the three turn to outer 
backward, and hold this edge until a circle 
has been completed, finishing at the cusp of 
the three, making a Q. 

There are four reverse Qs. To skate a 
forward reverse Q, hold the first edge until 
a complete circle has been made; then make 
the three turn to the opposite edge back- 
ward, and the serpentine change completes 
the figure. 

The various single and double foot spins 
are more striking than anything else which 
may be accomplished on skates and are in a 
class by themselves. Of these the most ef- 
fective, because it admits of the greatest 
speed, is the spin on both feet known as the 
“two-foot whirl.” 





to Cut Figures On the Ice 





Fosition in Two-Foot Whirl, Immediaiely 
After the Unemployed Foot Has Been 
Dropped to the Ice. 
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This is sometimes started with a sculling 
motion, both feet being on the ice, but the 
best way to attain great speed in the short- 
est possible time is as follows: start as for 
an outer forward to inner back three, with 
the arms extended at right angles to the body 
and with extreme rotation of the shoulders 


and unemployed leg. Having passed on to 
the inner edge backward, the curve is abruptly 
shortened and a loop is formed, the object 
being to keep the center of gravity as nearly 
over a fixed point as possible. The unem- 
ployed foot is now dropped on the ice par- 
allel to the employed and about fifteen inches 
away, and the balance is shifted so that the 
weight is equal on both feet. 

All this is done in an instant, and we are 
spinning at great velocity, the whole body 
held rigid. Now, if it 
were not for centrifugal 
force the speed would at 
once begin to _ slacken 
and we would soon stop, 
but through the influence 
of this force we have a re- 
serve power stored up in 
the extended arms, and by 
gradually pulling them 
down (they will not drop 
of themselves) the velocity 
is kept up until they are 
brought close to the sides, 
when nothing more can be 
done but to “let the cat 
die,” as the children say. 
Thirty revolutions would 
be a good performance and 
fifty a most excellent one. 

In a theoretically 
perfect spin both 
feet would travel in 
a circle over a sin- 
gle line, but in ac- 
tual practise a se- 
ries of ringlets is 
made, their closeness 
of coil depending 
upon the relation 
between the velocity 
of the revolution and 
the speed at which 
the center of gravity 
travels along the ice. 

In no sport is 
greater stress laid on 
good form than in 
figure skating. 





Position at the Finish of the 
Two-Foot Whirl. 
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By JAMES WATSON 


" MR. GEORGE RAPER’S interesting arti- 

cle in OUTING for June, 1902, he states very 
clearly the main difficulties in the way of the 
American breeder of dogs, who, as he says, is 
handicapped by distance and cost for breed- 
ing stock and fees. Within twelve hours the 
English breeder can reach any dog in Eng- 
land, and for ten to twenty-five dollars’ fee 
obtain more than we can get for twenty-five 
to fifty dollars in addition to exorbitant ex- 
press charges. Still, with even the many 
drawbacks, good progress has been made, and 
with the exercise of good judgment much 
more can be accomplished. What has been 
done since the first dog shows in this country 
can be best shown by recalling the condition 
of affairs twenty years ago, when some sort 
of a start had been made, and the situation 
of to-day. 
by the New 
York, the true index as to the status of dog 
breeding in each recurring year. The New 
York Dog Show is to dog showing what the 


We have, in the annual show held 
Westminster Kennel Club in 


inter-collegiate athletic meeting is to college 
sports—the grand annual testing ground and 
the object of every one’s ambition. The first 
of these New York shows was held in 1877, 
and was, of course, made up of a very assort- 
ed lot of animals, for few had any idea of 
show points, and it took several years for our 
exhibitors to reach the stage suited for com- 
parison with the present day. 

Setters of all kinds had, with pointers, pre- 
eminence in numbers as well as quality, by 
reason of numbers to select from. An impe- 
tus had been given to spaniels by the start- 
ing of the Spaniel Club, and we were at the 
beginning of the Obo importations, which laid 
the foundation for a marvelous improvement 
in the cocker. Of hounds there were very few, 
yet, strange to say, there was at one of the 
early shows a remarkable turn-out of grey- 
hounds, though mostly of the pet order, and 
few had any pretension to condition or per- 
fect running lines. Of the non-sporting 
breeds, terriers and toys, there is not a great 
deal to say. Mastiffs were the popular breed 
of the large size, while St. Bernards were few 
and by no means good, the roughs being 
conspicuously bad. Of Great Danes there 


were quite a number, but after one year’s 
experience of some bad-tempered exhibits no 
classes were provided for some years, the out- 
cry against Spitz dogs as particularly prone 





to rabies being also responsible about that 
time for the refusal to accept any Pomeranian 
entries. Of terriers there were a fairly cred- 
itable number of fox and a good beginning in 
bull terriers; in toys, pugs held the lead. 

Basing predictions upon the law of aver- 
ages it would be natural to have assumed, 
say in 1883-5, that in 1903 we would be able 
te show a wonderful lot of setters and point- 
ers, also of spaniels and fox terriers, and pos- 
sibly collies, which then seemed to be taking 
hold. Mastiffs should also be leaders in the 
large dogs, and pugs in the small division, 
while progress in other directions could not 
be estimated. Confining remarks to Ameri- 
can bred dogs,it must be painfully plain to all 
that in setters the decline has been not only 
rapid but complete, and we are at the mercy 
of any decent-looking imported dog. In 
pointers, then below setters in number and 
quality, there has been marked improvement 
at times, though it is doubtful whether it is 
noticeable for the past two years. Spaniels 
progressed at a rapid rate for many years, 
but seem to have stopped now; while the 
classes are large at New York, they are poor 
elsewhere, and numbers in the one case is not 
synonymous with quality all through. Mas- 
tiffs and pugs long ago became the victims of 
fashion, and their supporters turned atten- 
tion to other breeds. Dr. Lougest was not 
then in this country, and to him alone do we 
owe the rare quality of the present day lim- 
ited display of mastiffs. 

Fox terriers have improved steadily, and 
there is no indication that we are likely to 
stop in this direction; in collies we have had 
a process of ups and downs, but on the 
whole have approached a better average 
with each succeeding year; in all of the un- 
known quantities there has very naturally 
been marked improvement, for what we had 
of American breeding in those lines in 1885 
was meager in the extreme. Particularly is 
this the case in St. Bernards and bull terriers, 
the progress in those two breeds being con- 
sistent and regular. In fact, if asked to name 
one breed above all others in which improve- 
ment has been most marked, my selection 
would be St. Bernards. In support of that, 
the question can be asked as to which other 
breed, not confined to ourselves as in the case 
of Boston terriers, or somewhat neglected 
abroad as are cocker spaniels, can we hold 








Where can 


our own against importations? 
six dogs he got to put against out best six, 


What cer- 
tainty is there that any dog abroad can beat 
Sir Waldorf, and how many bitches, if any, 
can beat Lady Bryn Mawr. In bull terriers, 
we are in an equally sound position; indeed, 
one of our cleverest judges came back from 
England a year ago without a single dog, 
although he went over with an unlimited 
commission to purchase something good. 

It was to be expected that where we had 
done little we should be able to show im- 
provement; but it is most important to con- 
sider seriously the falling off in those breeds 
which should have been maintained at the top 
of the tree in the matter of excellence. Why 
have we failed so signally in setters that we 
are beaten by nearly every importation from 
England, and by dogs no better than what 
In Irish set- 


or six bitches against our six? 


we had from there years ago? 
ters it is even worse. In Gordons, what is 
there in the entire country fit to compare to 
the one kennel Dr. Dixon, of Philadelphia, 
formerly showed? It is only fair to admit 
that the Irish and Gordon are not very pop- 
ular and are fewer in number than formerly; 
but that only renders the case of the English 
setters all the more conspicuous, for they are 
to-day the American dog, if there is any one 
breed entitled to be considered especially 
American. In proof of this claim one need 
only turn to the records of the American 
Kennel Club, as found in the stud book. At 
one time the entire annual volume was all but 
made of entries of setters and pointers; and 
even now, notwithstanding the large number 
of breeds in which interest is taken, of the 
5,000 dogs registered in 1901, over 900 were 
English setters. Next come collies, over 750, 
while pointers are third with over 700. 

As has been stated above, the law of aver- 
ages should show English setters one of 
our leading breeds as to quality. That 
such is not the case will be admitted without 
cavil by any unprejudiced person, and there 
decadence. 
There are several, in fact; perhaps the one 
most influential is the failure to recognize 
that individuality has more effect on progress 
than pedigree, and our breeders are too prone 
to study ancestry, and place reliance upon the 
appearance of several champions’ names in a 
pedigree of three generations, to getting a 
champion as the actual sire. Such breeders 


must be some reason for this 


fail to recognize that for every good dog 
there are a hundred or more bad ones; indeed, 
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in the case of setters, we have got to a stage 
where the poor ones may be set at a much 
greater figure. All who study the laws of 
breeding know that it is the exceptional dog 
that has the power to effect improvement in 
his progeny, and in certain families this is 
conspicuous by comparison with the rest. 
English setter breeders have signally failed to 
recognize this, and the result is that we see 
annually, at New York, a collection of dogs 
with almost as many sires as dogs entered, 
the exception being two or more of one litter. 
The only explanation of this seems to be that 
breeders rely on some near home dog with a 
pedigree, in place of sending to one whose 
pedigree is backed by individual excellence. 
Two other reasons can be added, the first 
being the misleading enconiums passed upon 
dogs by critics with little knowledge of what 
an English setter should look like, and the 
other is the inexcusably bad judging of this 
breed for many years, whereby a type of dog 
entirely foreign has been pushed forward as 
the correct form. As parties to this leading 
astray, dog-show promoters are also guilty, 
for in order to obtain entries from owners 
of this mixed type of setter, judges were put 
forward who favor them and so get entries. 

It seems that we are in a fair way to re- 
cover much lost ground now, for there are a 
number of good puppies by Barton Tory, a 
good importation of 1901. Great as his cost 
was, this dog has been so extensively used 
that he has proved a most profitable invest- 
ment to Mr. Vandergrift, and I do not doubt 
that Mr. George C. Thomas, Jr., will be able 
to say as much for his purchase of Mallwyd 
Sirdar. It is by breeding to such a dog that 
improvement will be attained. 

With regard to Irish setters, we can no 
longer point to the annual display at Madi- 
son Square Garden with the pleasure felt 
when the close-up descendants of Eleho made 
the benches such a feature of the show. 
There is an indication of a change for the 
better at present, and several good class 
bitches by Signal are being shown, while in 
Canada quite a number have been shown of 
late that are reminders of the old days. 
Really there is better home material in Irish, 
considering the numbers, than in English set- 
ters. Gordons have all but dropped out of 
existence, and ‘have become very ragged as to 
type. The salvation of the breed seems to be 
in making use of Duke of Edgeworth, a dog 
of quality in every way. 

Pointers show up better than any of the 
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setter breeds, and here will be found a little 
line breeding which is explanatory. This 
seems to have been overlooked by the major- 
ity, for of the twenty-four dogs in the puppy 
and novice classes no two were by one sire. 
In this respect pointer men copied the setter 
breeders, and these classes were very ordi- 
nary. What no one should fail to recognize 
in pointers is the phenomenal family of broth- 
ers, Sir Walter, Prince’s Lad, Mott Regent, 
and Prince’s Boy, all by King of Kent out of 
Spinett, she by Lad of Bow out of Spina- 
way III., by Naso of Kippen out of Spina- 
way, by Garnett out of Keswick by Faust; 
King of Kent by Graphic, out of Climax by 
old Champion Bang. It is no great wonder 
that something came from such breeding. Of 
the four brothers, the best is Sir Walter, 
who was the great circuit a few 
years ago. His brothers, Prince’s Boy 
and Mott Regent, were at New York last 
year, and while well on in years, yet took a 
second and V. H. C. Of their descendants 
there were Mott’s Banner Boy, by Prince’s 
Lad; Vcstlake Spinett, by Sir Walter; 
Prince’s Lad’s Lassie, Lassie R., and Prince’s 
Alice, all by Prince’s Lad, and Westlake Sur- 
prise by Sir Walter, all in the limit light- 
weights, the three by Lad being out of dif- 
ferent dams. Alice was first, the other two 
got V. H. C. and H. C., while Surprise was 
second. A sister to Surprise named West- 
lake Ornament was first in heavyweight limit, 
and when it came to the final test in winners 
class the reserve went to Prince’s Alice. 
These are potent facts which should rivet the 
attention of pointer breeders, and induce them 
to make use of this strain for the purpose 
of inter-breeding and establishing the good 
qualities of the family. 


winner 


Field spaniels have made some progress, 
and, as personal feelings run high in this 
breed, Champion Endcliffe Bishop 
been made so much use of as his great merits 
eall for. This dog is an unbeatable in his 
class, as Princess Czarina should be in hers, 
but we have had some faulty judging in this 
breed lately. There are now more good 
bitches than we have ever had, and the ben- 
efit of such breeding material should ere long 
be made manifest in the young entry. We 
still hold the strong hand in cockers that we 
had in the eighties, but in some respects we 
have lost ground. It is very questionable 
whether it was wise on the part of the Club 
to make the standard fit the small dog of the 
present, in place of forcing breeders to main- 


has not 
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tain size, for we do not want toys, and now- 
adays we see cockers of fifteen and sixteen 
pounds competing and getting prizes, if no 
one protests and calls for the weighing of the 
little fellows. It cannot be said that this 
deterioration in size is due to inbreeding, for 
nowadays almost every breeder is relying up- 
on what he has in his own kennels to produce 
something better. We have quite a number 
of good cockers, but there is far more quan- 
tity than quality at New York each year. The 
dog best represented as to number of progeny 
was Hamilton Jack, but his get were not no- 
ticeably successful. The judging was, how- 
ever, somewhat misleading, seldom more than 
five dogs being noticed, no matter how many 
might be in the class. 
not always obtainable. 


Hence, a good line was 

The dog Smuggler, by 
Hamilton Jack, was very good, and his son 
Raven Joe was sire of Surrender and Stam- 
pede, the former of which won five first 
prizes, including winners class, and Stampede 
was second in two classes. 

In the fashionable particolors that very 
good dog Romany Rye proved himself an 
excellent sire, as Chief II., Midkiff Otto, Ben 
Ora, and Blue Mountain Belle testify. For 
particolor breeding, Watnong Philippe has 
great claims on account of getting distinct 
markings, he, as well as his puppies, being 
well broken up in color and not merely with 
a little white on the feet or muzzle. Atten- 
tion must, however, be directed to the suc- 
cess of the Black Duke line. All interested 
in spaniels will recall what an excellent dog 
Black Duke was; undoubtedly the best spaniel 
of his day, and perhaps the best we have 
ever had. Bookmaker and Baby Willard, 
first and second in novice black dogs, were by 
Black Duke, Jr., and Willard, respectively. 
Willard was by Premier, son of Black Duke. 
Fritz II. beat Bookmaker in limit blacks, 
and he is by Black Knight of Woodstock, son 
of Black Duke. Hampton Red Lance, first in 
limit dogs other than black, is by Red Dia- 
mond, whose dam was by Black Duke. In 
open dogs, black, Fritz III. won, and was fol- 
lowed by Standard, also by Black Knight of 
Woodstock. In other than black, open, the 
winner was by Red Diamond. In bitch pup- 
pies Surrender and Stampede are out of Sur- 
prise, by Ono, a grandson of Black Duke. In 
novice bitches the winner, Brookside Co- 
quette, is by Omo, a son of this same potent 
sire, and out of Miss Phyllis II., who was out 
of My Joe, who was also by Black Duke. 
Brookside Coquette is thus an inbred bitch, 
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and is also one of the best of the breed. 
prise, winner in black limit, open and winners, 


is by Ono. The second in this class was 
Brookside Coquette, and for third we had 
Morette, a daughter of Black*Duke, Jr. In 
limit, other than black, Hampton Fashion, 
winner, is by Omo, son of Black Duke, and 
Martica, second, is by Black Duke, Jr. Open 
bitches, black, was a repetition of the limit 
black class for the first three, and in the 
other two open classes, Hampton Fashion and 
Surrender won. While in some of these cases, 
if taken by themselves, it would look like 
stretching conclusions to ascribe preponder- 
ance of merit to Black Duke, yet in conjune- 
tion with those of more direct breeding, they 
point to the undeniable fact that to produce 
winning cockers with any degree of certainty 
it is absolutely necessary to get blood of this 
remarkable dog. Ono, the Swiss Mountain 
Kennel dog, has a show record which puts 
him at the head of dogs of the present day. 
He is by Black Duke’s son Omo, to whom 
we also owe Mepals Knid, Rosemary, and Lit- 
tle Egypt. 

Little commendation can be accorded the 
collie breeders. Last year’s shows demon- 
strated that, as with the setter breeders, 
there was no concentration either on individ- 
ual dogs or on any particular strain. The 
most successful sire was Ellwyn Astrologer, 
now in this country; but his progeny were 
all foreign bred. The best American bred dog 
was Brize Yont, by Mr. Morgan’s Ormskirk 
Galopin, and the latter’s son Parkhill Galo- 
pin had a good many puppies, only one of 
which was of much merit; his best son, 
Emerald Eclipse, a former imported winner, 
being not for competition. Collie owners 
must concentrate upon winning strains, as the 
spaniel men have done, in order to effect any 
improvement upon what has been accom- 
plished. There are plenty of good bitches that 
only need to be mated properly. 

Nothing home-bred can compare with the 
splendid lot of imported bulldogs now being 
shown, but the very fact that we now have 
such material at command for breeding pur- 
poses, leads to the hope that within the next 
two years we may turn out something of our 
own fit to win from all comers. In bull ter- 
riers it is a very different matter; and here 
again we find certain lines showing very 
prominently, particularly the get of Wood- 
cote Wonder, ten of whose progeny were V. 
H. C., or better, in the various classes. It is 
very evident that this dog’s descendants will 
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be the mainstay of improvement. A very ex- 
cellent showing is also made by Edgewood 
Dick, who as the sire of Rushford Wonder, 
Rushford Penn, Wentworth Brant, and Edge- 
wood J. P., ranked second to Woodcote Won- 
der as a producer. 

Fox terriers are another well-established 
breed, and we have plenty of good material 
in bitches to cross with the recently imported 
dogs, such as Mr. Belmont’s Don Cesario, Mr. 
Rutherford’s Dusky Don II., Rowton Dodger, 
and other dogs of excellent and fashionable 
breeding. For success in bringing out Ameri- 
can bred dogs, Mr. Gooderham has led for 
some years now. This Toronto exhibitor, by 
his importation of Veracity a few years ago, 
did much for fox terriers. In addition to 
Norfolk True-Blue, who won all through her 
classes from puppy to winners, and is one of 
the best and most promising of her sex we 
have yet had, Veracity also sired Norfolk 
Trueson, Norfolk Natty, Norfolk Quickstep, 
and Norfolk Clorita, all money winners at 
New York, with the exception of Quickstep, 
who was V. H. C. in her open class. It is 
unfortunate that breeders in the States who 
tried Veracity met with such little success, 
for his owner has amply proved that he is 
one of the greatest sires of any breed and 
impresses quality upon his descendants in a 
marked degree. Nothing but the Meersbrook 
Bristles blood seems to have any chance of 
success in wire-haired fox terriers, Go Bang, 
Endcliffe Billy, and Endcliffe Banker being the 
best producing sons. The latter, considering 
that he was kept in Michigan for several 
years before going to Toronto, both some dis- 
tance from the headquarters of the breed, 
has been very successful. Mr. Lynn annually 
brought good ones by him from the West a 
few years ago, such as Half Back and Bank- 
er’s Pepper, while Bank Note, Financier, and 
Fine Morning, are results of his being at his 
present Canadian quarters. Given equal op- 
portunities with other sons of Meersbrook 
Bristles more favorably situated, Endcliffe 
Banker would likely have made a name for 
himself as the best direct descendant we have 
of the great Meersbrook Bristles, who still 
looks fresh and young. 

Irish terriers are the only other breed of 
terriers calling for mention, as Airedales are 
too new for anything but first crosses be- 
tween imported parents, though with such 
dogs as Clonmel Monarch, Clonmel Marvel, 
The New King, Clonmel Bed Rock, and 
others of good bretding, there is no lack of 
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dogs of exceptional merit. Scottish terriers 
are in a similar condition. We should stand 
better than we do in Irish, considering that 
the breed has been fashionable for several 
years and the Irish Terrier Club has made so 
much effort to encourage American breeding. 
The fact remains, however, that since Milton 
Droleen we have had no first-class bitch of 
home production. Of sires, Masterpiece leads, 
though with Benedict to his credit Endcliffe 
Muddle has added materially to his claims. 

Only one of the large breeds calls for ex- 
tended notice with regard to American bred 
dogs, and that is St. Bernards. We are now 
reaping the results of the popularity which 
they attained ten years ago, and the large 
outlays of money to secure the best possible 
dogs from England. Gradually the process of 
selection, and the good judgment of breeders 
in resorting to first-class dogs as sires, has 
given us a splendid lot of brood bitches, capa- 
ble of producing dogs better than what we can 
now procure abroad at anything but the most 
exorbitant sum. Here, as in all other breeds 
where improvement can be clearly shown, we 
find one strain asserting itself, and in this 
case it is the descendants of the English dog 
County Member. Two of his sons were im- 
ported, Remnant and Leeds Barry, and be- 
fore the latter died from accident he sired 
Sir Waldorf, the best dog of the present day. 

Mr. Sheubrooks was not an exhibitor at 
New York last year, but reference to St. 
Bernards would be incomplete without taking 
into consideration, in addition to Sir Waldorf, 
Sir Redmond by Remnant, Lady Bryn Mawr, 
the best bitch we have in roughs, who is by 
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Remnant, as is also his Lady Redmond, while 
Trilby II. is by Leeds Barry. Coming to the 
New York exhibit we find that the best four 
dog puppies were by Remnant’s son Uncle 
Remus, as alsé The Challenger, second in nov- 
ice, the winner in that class being a son of 
Remnant. The first in all other dog classes 
was Mayor of Watford, also by Uncle Remus, 
and his litter brother Bay View Baden Pow- 
ell was third, while for second we had Mr. 
Boldt, Jr.’s, Harbor, a litter brother to Uncle 
Remus. In bitch puppies first and second 
were by Marse Jeems, still another litter 
brother to Uncle Remus. One of these pup- 
pies won in novice, while in limit and open 
first went to Columbia’s Hope, by Uncle 
Remus. This was not an exceptional Rem- 
nant year, for it has been about the same for 
three years now, first of all with his own 
descendants and then with the second genera- 
tion. It is another case similar to Black 
Duke in spaniels and also to what was shown 
in bull terriers, fox terriers, and pointers, 
only that the pointer breeders did not follow 
up the true line, as was done in the other 
breeds. 

It is not necessary to sum up this review of 
what we are doing in the way of breeding 
here. The causes of failure and the means 
whereby success has been achieved are too 
plainly demonstrated for any intelligent jury 
to need any suggestions regarding the verdict, 
for there is but one to render, and that is to 
keep close to winning blood and consider pedi- 
gree only as an addition to individuality, 
when there is no preponderance in favor of 
any strain. 
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UTOMOBILE shows have demonstrated 

not only their popularity, but also 

their feasibility as means toward broadening 
the knowledge of the general public regard- 
ing the utility of motor vehicles, as well as 
furnishing valuable comparisons upon which 
to note the development of this infant indus- 
try. The show recently held in the New 
York Madison Square Gatden was the third 


of its kind given in that city, and it far ex- 
ceeded its predecessors, both in magnitude of 
exhibits and in interest. 

The machines now being made are lighter, 
run easier, vibrate less, possess greater horse 
power and speed facilities, besides being 
stronger and more reliable for every-day use 
and touring purposes than were the motor- 
propelled vehicles of three to five years ago. 
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These points, with many others, were clear- 
ly exemplified in the late Madison Square Gar- 
den Show, and reports from the great shows 
in Paris and London indicate that the same 
truths prevailed there. Two or three years 
ago there was a noticeable tendency among 
the more sober-minded portion of the com- 
munity to hold off from automobile buying 
until the industry was able to prove that it 
would give good returns for moderate invest- 
ment. While this waiting policy has been 
decreasing every year, it may safely be said 
that the last vestige disappeared with the 
New York Show. Money practically flowed 
into the manufacturers’ coffers like water, 
and many concerns took so many orders that 
it will be well into the fall of the year before 
the last delivery contracted for in January is 
made. It is naturally impossible to get at 
close figures in a show of such magnitude and 
with so many different interests represented, 
but the amount of business that was taken 
by automobile manufacturers ran up into the 
millions of dollars. One careful authority 
stated that the sales at the show made by 
private purchasers alone reached $1,250,000, 
while the orders taken by manufacturers from 
agents and dealers aggregated close to $8,000,- 
000. This places the financial success of the 
New York Show, in future deliveries, at the 
remarkable sum of over $9,000,000. It is 
doubtful if the recent Paris exhibit produced 
as great a result as this. The like of it has 
never before been seen in America, and it 
speaks volumes for the established popularity 
of the motor vehicle. Cleveland, Boston, De- 
troit, Chicago, and San Francisco have all had 
automobile shows since the one in New York; 
so it is evident that the public in all parts of 
the country appreciates such exhibitions. 

Every inch of available space in Madison 
Square Garden was utilized, and several ap- 
plicants who had not engaged room months 
in advance found that none was to be had 
when they requested it. Only by the sudden 
abandonment of space by an American manu- 
facturer was one of the most notable 
French exhibits able to show one or two of 
its enormous machines. The foreign feature 
of the show, while interesting, was merely 
an incident. The large tonneau cars, which 
a few years ago were associated almost en- 
tirely with French manufacture, were shown 
by nearly all the American manufacturers, 
and the higher priced ones looked every bit 
as serviceable as those of foreign make. The 
fad of owning a French vehicle simply because 
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it is French is also passing away. Massive 
tonneau cars by home makers, capable of 
accommodating from four to six persons, 
were purchased freely by Americans, at 
prices ranging from $2,500 to $6,000. 

The large number of purchases of high- 
priced cars was another striking feature. 
This fact proves that manufacturers have 
been able to satisfy the most critical stu- 
dents of motor vehicles of their ability to 
turn out machines of enduring power. 

The exhibit of a large number of automo- 
biles at prices under $2,000 each was also a 
most interesting and instructive element of 
the show. It was a remarkable object les- 
son on the possibilities of reasonable-priced 
machines, and there was a strength and en- 
durance about them all that was lacking 
three years ago. Four vehicles of different 
makes were shown, rated at $500 each. One 
of these was a duplicate of the little electric 
runabout made for George Gould, Jr., but the 
other three were practical automobiles in 
every sense of the word. One was a light 
runabout weighing 450 pounds, propelled by 
gasoline, equipped with a three horse-power 
motor, and capable of running from five to 
twenty miles an hour. It was furnished with 
two forward speeds, both being controlled by 
one lever, which was moved forward to oper- 
ate the slow-speed clutch, and backward for 
the fast-speed clutch. This vehicle sold a 
year ago for $600. The next $500 vehicle was 
something of a novelty, being a two-seated 
buckboard weighing but 350 pounds, possess- 
ing a four horse-power motor, and able to 
travel from four to thirty miles an heur. Its 
hill-climbing facilities were said to be admir- 
able, and, indeed, the machine was made with 
an eye to vacation use in the country. Suf- 
ficient gasoline could be carried for 100 miles 
«at a stretch. The third vehicle at this low 
price was a runabout with the air-cooled 
motor attached to the front and not enclosed. 
Its horse-power was three and one half. 

Two excellent vehicles were shown for $550. 
One was a steam car and the other a gaso- 
line. The steam vehicle was an improved 
type of one that sold for $750 a year ago. 
Its equipment has been well tested in the 
past, for in 1900 a car of the same make won 
the Vanderbilt Cup at Newport in a race open 
to all steam vehicles. A two-cylinder steam 
automobile, with an automatic fuel regulator 
and well-equipped in all parts, was offered for 
$600. For $50 more an attractive gasoline 
vehicle could be bought, with a curved dash, 
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Its motor, as is the case with practically all 
the cheaper vehicles, was a single cylinder of 
four horse-power, giving a reputed speed of 
three to twenty miles an hour. 

Three or four serviceable machines were of- 
fered for $750. The most popular of the lot 
was a gasoline touring car of five and one 
half horse-power, with a speed of five to 
twenty miles an It carried gasoline 
150 and most 
favorable impression upon those critics who 


hour. 


sufficient for miles made a 
have been somewhat suspicious in the past 
regarding the enduring power of cheap ma- 
chines. This car is made in Wisconsin, and 
it was positively stated that the entire year’s 
output of 15,000 vehicles has been contracted 
for. There is no reason to doubt the asser- 
for the 


keeps his eyes 


tion, most casual pedestrian who 
open as he frequents the 
streets and parks of any large city cannot 
fail to have noticed the increased number of 
light runabout automobiles. Of 
buying a machine under $1,000—or, perhaps, 
it would be more proper to say $2,000—the 


purchaser must use discretion. Such machines 


course, in 


are not meant for rough roads, and the fewer 
hills they are forced to climb, notwithstand- 
ing their heralded abilities for going up steep 
ascents, the better it will be in the long run. 
For a few months no appreciable difference 
might be noticed, but severe tests constantly 
weaken the delicate mechanism of an auto- 
mobile. For city and park use, these light, 
moderate-priced machines will furnish an un- 
limited 
Physicians are finding them particularly ser- 
viceable, and the writer knows of one doctor 


amount of comfort and pleasure. 


with a practise that compels him to ride many 
miles over city streets every day, who has 
used a light steam automobile for three years. 

Advancing into the $1,000 realm of automo- 
bile possibilities one finds a wider and better 
variety for his money than in any previous 
year. Some excellent tonneau cars are being 
made for $1,250 to $2,000. One exhibit was 
shown of an eight horse-power gasoline ton- 
neau car for the former figure, and it is even 
possible to buy electric runabouts for $850 to 
$1,000. For $2,000 to $2,500 magnificent ton- 
neau cars can be obtained, practically as good 
for ordinary purposes as those commanding 
twice and three times as much; only the 
more expensive cars possess higher horse- 
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power and are more luxuriously fitted up. 
This tendency of American manufacturers to 
build heavier cars was another characteristic 
feature of this year’s show. “The reason 
for it?” said manufacturer, “ Why, 
Americans are becoming more accustomed 
to automobiles, and they want larger and 
faster machines. particularly in 
the summer, has become a fashion, and with 


one 


Touring, 


the large cars a party of four can readily be 
taken for long country journeys and any 
amount of wear and tear may be endured.” 

This phase of the industry has been growing 
more noticeable within the past year or two, 
but for all that it is still true that the char- 
acteristic feature in American automobile 
manufacture is the ability to make several 
varieties of reliable machines at moderate 
No other country in the world offers 
such satisfactory returns in automobiles for 
The French makers have criti- 
cised this, saying that we make too many 
cheap machines. Nevertheless, 


prices. 
the money. 


there is a 
great demand for them, and it is certain that 
people will not purchase unless they are rea- 
sonably satisfied. For the purpose for which 
they are made, no better automobiles in the 
world can be found than those made in this 
country from $750 to $1,000. Competition has 
developed better models and greater reliabil- 
ity. In proportion to the population there 
are more people in the United States using 
the reasonably priced machine than in France. 
There, the proportion of large, expensive 
This fact, in 
itself, is significant of the permanency of the 
automobile in America, for the strength of 
the trade surely lies in a continuance of the 
good will among the moderately well-to-do 
persons, who buy for comfort and utility. 
In the New York Show the total number 
of complete vehicles shown was 253. The 
predominating popularity of gasoline is illus- 
trated by the fact that 168 were propelled by 
that means, 51 by electricity, and 34 by steam. 
Of this total, 229 were practically pleasure 
vehicles, while the remaining 24 included 
trucks, delivery wagons, ambulances, and mo- 
tor cycles. Only nine of the latter were ex- 
hibited. In the business vehicles, electricity 
is the favorite method of propulsion, gasoline 
being reserved for pleasure cars, owing to its 
superior facilities for long distances. 


machines is greater than here. 








The Home Life of Borneo Head Hunters. By 
William Henry Furness, 3rd. J. P. Lip- 
pincott Company. 


R. FURNESS has set a standard with 
his work which should be cherished in 
all publishing houses and held before writers 
on travel, adventure, ethnology, etc. ‘This is 
the best book of its kind that I have ever 
read. Mr. Furness did not attempt a book 
until he had lived among the people long 
enough to have something to say. He mas- 
tered his subject first, and on the ground; 
which is in reverse order of the usual pro- 
Then, too, Mr. 
Furness writes of the people among whom he 
spent a year, of their daily life, not of his 
own—so that when we have finished the 
absorbingly interesting volume we have read 
a story of the natives, and not of the weather, 
range of thermometer, and Mr. Furness’ daily 
menu. We are grateful to the author for 
such a book. 


cedure of travel book makers. 


American Food and Game Fishes. By David 
Starr Jordan and Barton Warren Ever- 
mann. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


HIS is a popular treatise of the fish of 

North America—with a short descrip- 

tion of each, cuts of many, and photographs 

of some. It is purely a book of reference— 
but one of absolute authority. 


The History of the Five Indian Nations. By 
Cadwallader Colden. Reprint. New Am- 
sterdam Book Company. 


HIS publishing house is doing a great 
service for cultivated Americans 
through its reprints of books concerned with 
the early life and history of this country. 
The volumes are small and attractively bound 
and at popular prices. The one before me is 
especially interesting, for Colden was one of 
the most discerning minds of that pioneer 
period of the New York frontier. 


Pictures from Forest and Stream. <A series 
of pictures of Nature and Sport in Amer- 
ica. Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany. 


HIS is a collection of good, bad, and in- 
different drawings and photographs 


which, from time to time, have appeared in 
the weekly sporting paper of the publishers. 


As a lot they seem hardly worthy of perma- 
nent form, though one or two of Mr. Run- 
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gius’s drawings are excellent, and the Audu- 
bon plates always command a sportsman’s 
respectful attention. 


Twenty-Six Historic Ships. By Frederic Stan- 
hope Hill. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
HIS is an exceedingly accurate and en- 
tertainingly told story of the famous 
warships in the navies of the United States 
and of the Confederate States—the Hornet, 
Wasp, Enterprise, Old Ironsides, Monitor, 
Kearsarge, Alabama, ete. The story of the 
adventures of our early navy reads like 
romance. 


Taylor on Golf. By J. H. Taylor. 
ton & Co. 


D. Apple- 


Lassies this professional champion 
has to say on golf commands atten- 
tion, but he says nothing here which has not 
been said over and again. The book is com- 
plete, and, of course, authoritative, but re- 
peats what has already been done. 


The Golfer’s Rubaiyat. By H. W. Boynton, 
Herbert 8. Stone & Co., Chicago. 


A RATHER attractive looking little book 
and with about four score of five line 
parodies on Omar. It is bright and readable 


if one knows golf. 


Cap’n Titus. By Clay Emery. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


O ONE has quite caught the view-point 

or set down in black and white the droll 

humor of the Cape Cod folks so nearly as Mr. 

Emery, who, in this collection of sketches, 

gives us some of the most interesting yarns 

of the kind we have ever read. The author 

knows his people thoroughly and writes of 
them entertainingly. 


Modern Polo. By Captain E. D. Miller. 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Im- 


ONE is better qualified than Mr. Miller 

to discuss the polo pony, and we have 

here a practical book, fully illustrated, which 
takes up breeding, training, and playing in 
workmanlike fashion. The game itself and 
the duties of the players are written upon 
instructively, and there is an appendix which 
takes one third of the volume and covers the 
game, chronology, rules, and names of ponies. 
The book concerns itself entirely with the 
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English game; the incidental chapter on the 
American game is commonplace and incom- 
plete. 


The Records of Big Game. Third edition. By 
Rowland Ward, F.Z.S8., London. 


HE third edition of this work, and rather 
more elaborately got out than the 
others, having about 217 illustrations. It 
touches upon the big game of the world, its 
distribution and characteristics; dimensions 
and weights; and measurements of horns, 
antlers, tusks, and skins. 


Among the Wild Fowl. By Herbert K. Job. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
HIS is a little volume of great interest to 
nature lovers and those concerned with 
the photographic study of birds, of which Mr. 
Job is a most successful student. His photo- 
graphs are remarkable. He takes us into the 
intimate life of the bird. 


First Hand Bits of Stable Lore. 
M. Ware. 


The Private Stable, by 
Little, Brown & Co. 
HESE two books cover their respective 

subjects more competently and thor- 
oughly than any recently published. Mr. 

Ware deals with the harness horse, which he 

knows as well as any living man, and Mr. 

Garland handles the difficult subject of stable 

management, equipment, etc., with authority 

and instruction. 


By Francis 


James A. Garland. 


Notes for Hunting Men. By 
landt Gordon Mackenzie. 
Green & Co. 

HIS is a small, practical hand book on 
the selection and care of hunters. It 

Its recommendation is 


Captain Cort- 
Longmans, 


sounds no new note. 
compactness and detailed direction. 


Cross Country with Horse and Hound. By 
Frank Sherman Peer. Illustrations by J. 
Crawford Wood. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
HIS is the first book on the subject to 
have been published in America; and, I 

may add, handles its subject more simply, 

practically, and entertainingly than any pub- 
lished elsewhere, yet to have come under my 
eye. Mr. Peer for all practical purposes cov- 
ers the hunter and the hound exhaustively— 
touching breeding, training, and care; work 
in the field; the game itself. He has much of 
interest and value to say of riding, and espe- 
cially on riding by grip vs. riding by balance; 
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he hits hard the unreasoning craze, among 
horse owners of superficial knowledge, for 
slanting shoulders in hunters. Mr. Peer, in 
fact, has written a book to interest every 
man or woman who rides. The illustrations 
are excellent and instructive. 


American Trotting and Pacing Horse. Henry 
T. Coates, author and publisher. 
HIS is a brief history of the American 
trotting horse, with some suggestions on 
training and track laying. The little volume 
contains much hitherto scattered data, in 
compact form. 


Hints to Golfers. By “ Niblick.” Published 
by the author for private distribution and 
sale. 

aga on golf have multiplied almost as 

rapidly as golfers, and it seemed as 
though the final word on the game had been 
said at least a dozen times. Yet here is an- 
other, a recent comer, from the pen of a Mass- 
achusetts golfer, who hides behind a pen 
name. And that ’s a pity, for he has more 
cause to stand forth revealed than that great 
majority who have vexed our patience and 
sense of fitness. This is a scientific treatise, 
but an interesting one, with many practical 
and seemingly valuable suggestions and dia- 
grams, and an able discussion of the strokes. 

The student of the game will find the book 

well worthy his attention, and the beginner 

helpful matter to simplify his lessons. 


The Automobile—Its Construction and Man- 
agement. Translated from Gerard La- 
vergne’s “Manuel Theoretique et Pratique 
de Automobile Sur Route,” with addi- 
tions and new illustrations by Paul N. 
Hasluck. David McKay, Philadelphia. 


A’ EXHAUSTIVE and scientific treatise 
on motor cars. For the man who 
would know his machine it is complete. 


Sport in the High Lands 
Henry Zouch Darrah. 
London. 


of Kashmir. By 
Rowland Ward, 


HERE is a tedious amount of detail con- 
cerning camp impedimenta, quality of 

food, climate, etc., but if one has the patience 
to skim over it some good sport is enjoyed 
with markhor, ibex, Ovis ammon, and yak. 
So many of these English books of sport and 
travel, with abundantly interesting material, 
are made tiresome by pages upon pages of 
detail concerning the author’s diet, or feel- 
ings, or the weather, etc., etc. It is a pity. 
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MARCH AS A FISHING MONTH 


LONG DISTANCE CASTING—NEW FEEDING GROUNDS 






By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


wo and then a balmy day comes in the 

month of March that is the harbinger 
of the spring fishing fever among the angling 
fraternity. If the individual chances to be 
journeying, and crossing a brook, turbulent 
though it be from the spring freshets and 
transient as may be his glance along its 
course as the train speeds’ away, the swift 
compass of his eye takes in the eddies, the 
rocks, and the tumbling rapids; his imagina- 
tion is likely to carry the picture afar, and 
in his reverie he creels a brook beauty here 
and there on that typical trout water, al- 
though many miles of rails leave it far be- 
hind him. I question if any trout angler, 
properly imbued with the spirit of the craft, 
ever saw an open stream of water, even in 
midwinter, that did not set his thoughts 
adrift to one or more of his previous sum- 
mer outings; and as the balmy days grow 
apace and the hot days come on, no ordinary 
spring fever reaches his anatomy, for he 
yearns for and gets, if he can, a five-mile 
tramp down stream on his favorite brook, 
which braces him against the supineness of 
the solstice months. 

Many anglers carry their love of fishing far 
beyond the seasons that the old disciples’ set 
as the limit of enjoyment with the rod. Not 
a few delight in fishing through the ice, or 
in braving the storms of an impetuous March 
day, when, if a trout be grassed or creeled, 
its torpid condition causes it to lie prone in 
the hand, inert and lifeless; when taking the 
feathers on the surface of the water, it rises 
slowly and lazily sucking them in with a 
sort of gape, and then, turning tail, goes 
down again so leisurely that the merest 
tyro, or the slowest striker, cannot fail to 
impale the steel in its flesh. It is fortunate 
that the majority of anglers, happily for 
their individual credit and that of the craft, 
delight in their work only during the days 
of the blooming of the wild flowers, and the 
greening of the foliage of the streams. It is 
then that the trout has emerged from his 
semi-hibernation, donned his spring garb of 
velvet, rose, and gold, with his spirit all 
aglow, and, better still for the rodster, his 
appetite strengthened by his winter’s absti- 
nence; you find him, here, there, and every- 
where, seeking for the insect life of the early 





spring, or breasting the down-pouring current, 
as he poises in expectation of surface- 
washed food, which he knows full well the 
recent rise of the water, slight as it was, will 
bring down to him. At such times it is a de- 
light to be where those brook beauties are, 
even if you fail to creel them. 

But so strong is the ardor of pursuit among 
many that it is the province of this depart- 
ment to point out where fishing can be im- 
dulged in, at any and all seasons. First, 
as to the states and territories where no 
legal restrictions are placed on rod and line 
fishing in any month of the year: they are: 

Alabama, Delaware, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Oregon, Louisiana, Montana, Texas, 
Missouri, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Florida. 

In the following-named states and Cana- 
dian provinces, fishing with rod and line is 
permitted in March as per schedule below: 

Ohio—Trout and land-locked salmon, from 
March 14. : 

Iowa—Trout, from March 1; pike and black 
bass, from March 1 to April 1. 

New York—Salmon, from March 1; on Long 
Island, trout, from March 29. 

North Carolina—Trout. 

Maine—White perch. 

Kansas—Black bass, to March 15. 

District of Columbia—Bass of all species. 

Vermont—Perch and maskalonge. 

West Virginia—Bass, jack salmon, trout. 

Virginia—Black bass. 

Maryland—In the Potomac River, all fish. 

California—Steelhead trout, salmon. 

Nova Scotia—Salmon, on fly-rod. 

Quebec—Salmon, on fly-rod; lake trout and 
landlocked salmon or wannanish. 

Northwest Territories—Trout, pike-perch. 

Manitoba—Trout, pike-perch. 

Prince Edward Island—Trout. 

Ontario—Pike-perch, maskalonge, salmon, 
and lake trout. 

Quebec—Pike-perch, black bass, and maska- 
longe. 

Angling for fishes of the pike family in 
the month of March is legal in all the states, 
Canada, and the Northwest territories, in- 
cluding British Columbia, with the following 
exceptions: In North Dakota, maskalonge 
cannot be taken until May 1. Maskalonge 
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cannot be caught in New York until May 31, 


and pike and pickerel until May 1. The laws 
of New Jersey prohibit fishing for the two 
last named fishes until May 1, and those of 
Pennsylvania until June 16; Colorado, June 1; 
Wisconsin, May 25, and Connecticut, May 1. 


R. WILLIAM T. CHURCH, in the Feb- 
ruary issue of OUTING, takes exception 

to my notes on the value of long-distance 
casting at tournaments, and is in error as to 
my lack of appreciation of club contests, par- 
ticularly in the accuracy and delicacy classes. 
In these and the bait-casting contests, the 
young angler finds the sources of his best 
education at tournaments; and although 
Mr. Church presents with force the present 


methods of long-distance casting in the 
West, illustrating the value of it, in sev- 
eral isolated instances where physical im- 


pediments prevented reaching a pool where 
a rising trout was seen, I am not yet con- 
tent to admit that an experience of over 
half a century the small brooks and 
large streams, such as the Yellowstone, Spo- 
kane, Kern, and Williamson, has_ shaken 
a conviction that from sixty to seventy-five 
feet of line cast deftly will reach a pool of 
feeding trout, if the angler seeks for and 
takes advantage of the best casting point. 
Moreover, it is a waste of water and a lack 
of knowledge when the fly-caster fails to fish 
every inch of the surface that lies between 
his rod and a trout or bass a hundred or more 
feet away. 


on 


The most successful fly-fisherman 
it has been my fortune to meet and know 
well was the late D. W. Cross, once president 
of the Oneida Club, of New York. He never 
cast, under any conditions of the stream, over 
forty feet, and he would wade out to the 
armpits rather than miss a square foot of 
He fished fine, not far 
off, and his creel was generally the heaviest 
brought in after a day’s outing. 


likely feeding water. 


In these days of “a mile in forty minutes,” 
many anglers of the new school are ap- 
parently disposed to get to the uttermost 
reach in the physical development of the man- 
ual of the art, and lose sight of the fact that 
angling is a gentle art, not one of brawn or 
muscle; that any one imbued with its pure 
spirit is absorbed in the charm of its environ- 
ment; as our grand master, Walton, lovingly 
puts it: 


“T was at that time lifted above earth, 
And possessed joys not 
birth.” 


promised at my 
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And this influence passed along with him 
down stream, as he put his somewhat coarse 
lures on the lip of an eddy or on the sur- 
face of its outer dimples. Now, with old 
fogies, as doubtless I have grown to be, any 
exhibition or attempt to display strength of 
or skill in the outer reach of the 
feathers, which, disguise or excuse it as its 


muscle 


advocates may, is simply a muscular effort 
after the knack of casting has been acquired, 
is at odds with the placid joys of angling. 
The comments I made on the mannerisms 
of long-distance result of 
twenty years’ experience as judge at the vari- 
ous tournaments held in New York city, at 
Harlem Mere, Madison Square Garden, and at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago; and during that 
long period I failed to see a long distance 
contestant who did not make somewhat of a 
contortionist of himself, the only exception 
being the late Reuben Wood, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., one of the most graceful casters I ever 
met, despite his unwieldy bulk. He, however, 
about eighty feet, 


casters was the 


never reached beyond 
which took first prize in the earlier tourna- 
ment of 1881. In this connection it is pleas- 
ant to learn through Mr. Church that the 
grace of Reuben Wood has been inherited by 
those phenomenal casters of the West, Messrs. 
W. D. Mansfield and H. C. Golcher, with their 
scores, respectively, of 134 and 140 feet, and 
that the heavy rods of eleven ounces have 
been discarded for lighter ones of five to eight 
and a half ounces, in the long distance con- 
tests. Notwithstanding this change of tackle 
no man can attain such outputs with the rod 
without a muscular strain out of joint with 
the feathered lures he is casting, and more so 
with the delicate beauty of his quarry. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
decry casting tournaments or club contests. 
As social gatherings their value is undoubted; 
as a medium of diffusing knowledge of the art 
by the communion between veterans these 
meetings are invaluable, and the direct les- 
son taught the young angler through the ac- 
curacy, delicacy, and bait-casting contests 
furthers his advance in practical knowledge 
of stream work; yet he must not think that 
he is full-fledged, even though expert on the 
tank or contesting club water, in the manual 
of these deliveries; for when on the stream 
he will be apt to find that his education has 
just commenced. Before his admission into 
the circle of the select, he is expected to be 
a jack-of-all-trades, to whom the delicate 
manipulation of a hackle from a Christmas 














cock and the forging of a gaft must be A 
B C work. A _ knowledge of fly-tying and 
feather dying is deemed by many a necessary 
accomplishment of the expert; nay, some 
even go so far as to think the angler’s edu- 
cation neglected when he does not exhibit the 
art of a Savarin in cooking the quarry that 
his artistic skill has boated or grassed. Wood 
lore and stream lore; a knowledge of flies 
adapted to the changing conditions of seasons 
and streams; the natural history of the flut- 
tering ephemera of the pools, their larval, 
pupal, and butterfly stages, and the days, if 
not specific hours, when the dainty fish decide 
to feed upon them, must be on the tongue’s 
tip or caste is lost. Moreover, but not ex- 
haustive of the subject, he is expected to be 
able to give an off-hand angling monograph 
of every fish that takes a lure, its habits, 
habitat, migrations, class, order, family, and 
species. 

Such is the high mark which the young 
angler is expected by many to train his intel- 
ligence to reach, but there is a pleasure in 
every step he takes, be it within the seclu- 
sion of the library, or down the rocky bed- 
way of the stream, or along its grass-grown 
banks. If I have catalogued somewhat at 
large and shown the usual estimate of the 
acquirements of the expert, it has not been 
with a view of underrating the value of craft 
knowledge or discouraging the beginner, to 
whom it may be said advisedly that a slight 
knowledge of the technique of the art, if ré- 
inforced by a love of stream work, an observ- 
ant eye and a clear and ready judgment, will 
in the course of a few years develop a prac- 
tical angler. 


EVERAL communications have been re- 
cently received bearing upon the ques- 

tion of the scarcity of fish on grounds where 
for several previous seasons they were plenty. 
Fresh-water as well as salt-water anglers are 
apt to be content to follow in the rut of fish- 
ing, season after season and day after day, on 
the same grounds for their favorite fish, al- 
though they know or ought to know that the 
action of currents in fresh, and that of alter- 
nate tides in salt water, change the physical 
character of the feeding places of the fish. In 
fresh water these grounds become exhausted 
of food from the incessant feeding of preda- 
tory fish, and the smaller species, the prey of 
the larger, are quickly warned to vacate a 
spot when danger is abroad. Again, the ef- 


fect of freshets in the deposition of silt and 
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other deleterious matter are known to 
drive black bass and other fish to another 
shoal or shore, and change inversely their 
feeding habits and hours. 

The action of the inshore currents and 
diurnal tides is constantly changing the char- 
acter of salt-water grounds where fish once 
found their food to be most plentiful. It is 
by no means uncommon to hear a “ bitter 
water” angler exclaim: 

“Oh! this place is played out; no more 
fish here.” And he knows whereof he speaks. 

Certainly it is “played out.” A sandbar, 
doubtless, stretches across the once fertile 
spot, which was clothed from year to year 
with a luxuriant grass growth, in the folds 
of which myriads of shrimp and other crus- 
tacea had their breeding and hiding places. 
Big fish knew this and foraged there, but now 
the grass is gone,and the spot is barren of life. 

When a fisherman finds the fish have left 
his favorite grounds, or “ swims” as the Brit- 
isher aptly calls them, he should devote a day 
or days to hunting for them. He may be 
sure they are feeding somewhere not distant. 
Let him note carefully the physical condi- 
tions, depth, character of bottom, and vegeta- 
tion of the old fruitful ground, then find its 
counterpart, and he will find fish. 

Many salt-water anglers, I think, neglect in- 
shore fishing on the first half of the flood. 
Where the grass grows along the shores and 
where the beach shelves gradually into deep 
water, say six to eight feet, within thirty feet 
from shore, can be found very often excellent 
feeding grounds for large weakfish and 
striped bass. 


N NOVEMBER last the keeper of a Cana- 
dian fishing hostelry reported the catch- 
ing, by Mr. Allen D. Wilson, of Philadelphia, 
from waters adjacent to the hotel, of “four 
brook trout, whose weight averaged twenty 
pounds.” My comment at the time relegated 
these fish to the species known as lake trout, 
gray trout, or forked tails, as we have yet 
to find a pure brook trout (Salvelinus fon- 
tinalis) of the weight of twenty pounds. 
Mr. Wilson now writes OUTING: 

“One day last summer I did take five 
brook trout (S. fontinalis), on a five-ounce 
rod, and with flies on No. 8 hooks, which 
weighed, on an average, over four pounds. I 
judge your report came to you from some 
Frenchman, whose intentions were good, but 
whose English was mixed, in that he used the 
word ‘ averaging’ when he meant ‘ totaling.’” 


WHY IS PHYSICAL TRAINING 
A NECESSITY? 


By EDWIN 


HY should I exercise is the question 
asked by the average person when the 
necessity for training the body is discussed. 
And it has latterly become so mixed up with 
isms, apparatus, food forces, elixirs, and weird 
mental gymnastics, that it is somewhat difti- 
cult to answer. If the subject be treated 
wholly from the muscular side, the risk is in 
being accused of muscle worship; while on 
the other hand, if the mental side be used as 
a base, there is danger of being one of that 
well-meaning but impractical class who be- 
lieve that by an effort of will the mind can 
obliterate all the ill effects of a refractory 
liver. 

And right here is one good reason why 
training of the body is a necessity; for not 
until the organs of the body are healthy, and 
perform their functions properly, is it possi- 
ble for healthy reason to manifest itself. 
When this condition exists, curious ideas as 
to what effects certain foods have on the 
body will die out for want of use, along with 
beliefs in the advantage to be 
gained over diseases by wearing this or that 
article of clothing or pad. 

Then the quantity put into the stomach 
will be the point watched, rather than the 
quality. At the same time there will be cul- 


supposed 


tivated a conscious effort to hold the body 
erect, so as to relieve the organs from pres- 
sure; then, instead of fearing dyspepsia, the 
body will be so held that the organs of diges- 
tion can do their work without having to 
labor under the disadvantage of being pressed 
upon, as is seen in the slumping and slouching 
positions of the average dyspeptic. 

It is an undoubted fact that to certain bad 
habits of posture, gait, and carriage more 
than two thirds of the mental and physical 
ills of modern man and woman are due. And 
the only way to get rid of or prevent unde- 
sirable physical mannerisms is by training the 
body, and at the same time the mind which 
controls it. For it is a well-known fact that, 
unless the brain is developed by education, it 
will in time degenerate, and the being be- 
come morally and mentally weaker. 

Not until both mind and body receive equal 
training will the power to resist disease be 
any stronger than it is to-day, or the ability 
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movements the 
day’s duties, as 


to perform the commonest 
body has to make in the 
walking, sitting, standing, and, above all, 
breathing, any greater than at present. Only 
when the body has been so trained that it 
carries itself normally and allows the various 
functions, such as circulation, nerve action, 
digestion, and so on to proceed without hin- 
drance, will the power of resistance to dis- 
ease and decay be as strong as it should be. 
Then the average person should be able to 
keep his normal health and strength long 
past the age of four score and ten. 

The power of mental control over all move- 
ments of the body can only be acquired by 
long and careful training, with concentration 
of the mind upon the muscles and their ac- 
tion. When one thus becomes master of his 
physical structure, the dangers of becoming 
too fat or getting too thin disappear, for 
such conditions are due to ignorance of how 
to use the body in the ordinary actions of 
every-day life. To show how your mind lacks 
control of your muscles, sit on the floor, with 
the legs straight, or, if too stout, sit on a 
chair and put the feet on another; then bend 
the body so the hands will rest flat on the 
chair the feet are on, and beside the feet; 
let the head hang loose, and endeavor to al- 
ternately raise and lower each leg in a 
straight line, without moving the hands from 
the chair. The inability to do the movement 
as described does not mean that the person 
is weak, but it does prove that he cannot 
control certain muscles which are not habit- 
ually used, but which he should never have 
lost the power to govern. 

The principle requisite in physical training 
is to cultivate flexibility, for without that 
there can be no beneficial result from any 
method used. 

Important points to be considered are age, 
condition, and sex, for although the necessity 
for conscious training of the body is as neces- 
sary for the weak as for those in normal 
health, there are very marked differences be- 
tween them that must be considered. In the 
course of instruction furnished free to new 
subscribers of OUTING, each type and condi- 
tion will be treated individually, having exer- 
cises prescribed for its special needs. 





